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s cocktail  offers  hope  to  HIV  sufferers 


%£:  MWC<  Editor 


?■;  , A MERICAN  scien- 
fe.  'M\  *****  today  predict 
K MJk  that  a cocktail  of 
could,  over 
years,  eUmi- 
P^hate  the  HTVM  virus  from 
known  hiding  places  in 
"the  body. 

: The  prediction  Is  based 
the  dramatic  clearance 
of  the  virus  from  the  blood 
e**ht  newly-infected  pa- 
v'tlents  In  an  eight-week 
‘.'-treatment  of  three  drugs  in 
• combination. 

The  scientists  are  based 
at  the  Aaron  Diamond  Aids 
Research  Centre  in  New 
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York,  one  of  the  frontline 
laboratories  in  the  battle 
aeainst  Aids.  They  write  in 
Nature  today:  “Our  results 
have  direct  implications  for 
the  possibility  of  eradicat- 
ing HIV-i  from  an  infected 
person.” 

In  a separate  develop- 
ment, an  international 
team,  whose  results  will  be 
published  In  Science  tomor- 
row, reports  that  almost 
! 100  per  cent  of  HIV  had  dis- 
appeared from  blood  and 
lymph  tissues  of  s*  HIV- 
positive  people  after  six  i 
months  of  treatment  with  a 
slightly  different  mr-g  of ! 
drugs. 

The  US  scientists,  led  by  1 
Dr  David  Ho,  director  of  the  i 


Aaron  Diamond  centre,  say 
their  calculations  suggest 
that  drugs  treatment  last- 
ing between  2.3  and  3.1 
years  might  stop  .the  virus 
altogether. 

■‘‘However,  to  eradicate 
HIV-1  completely  from  an 
infected  person,  treatment, 
may  need  to  be  adminis- 
tered for  a longer  period,” 
they  write  “because  of  the 
possible  existence  of  grown.  \ 
undetected  viral  compart- ! 
ments  or  sanctuary  sites 
(such  as  the  brain)  which 1 
are  impenetrable  by  some  i 
or  all  of  the  antiretroviral 
drugs.” 

They  warn  of  the  need  for 
new  strategies  to  cope  with 
viral  “embers”  that  might 


rekindle.  They  also  try  to 
limit  the  hopes  they  raise. 
“Although  significant  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  the 
past  year 'in  the  treatment 
of  HIV-1  infection,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  believe  we  are 
close  to  a cure  for  Aids. 
However,  the  recent  ad- 
vances in  treatment  and 
pathogenesis  do  warrant  a 
dose  examination  of 
feasibility  of  eradicating 
HIV-1  from  an  infected 
person.” 

HCV  Is  a retrovirus  which 
smuggles  itself  into  the 
body's  trmmme  system— the 
cellular  police  force  that  is 
supposed  to  arrest  it  — and 
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itself  ctumsOy,  uwkfng  mis- 
takes and  changing  its  coat 
so  that  the  human  immune 
system  falls  to  recognise  the 
new  versions. 

A few  years  ago, 
researchers  were  almost  in 
despair.  Only  one  drug  — 
AZT  or  zidovudine — seemed 
to  work  at  all,  but  it  bad 
toxic  side  efibcts  and  did  not 
work  for  very  lung. 

But  in  the  last  year,  teams 
of  researchers  have  identi- 
fied the  “trapdoor”  which 
the  virus  uses  to  enter  the 

iroroTroA  ayctwin  mIIb  pud 

have  started  to  talk  of  a drug 
to  “lock  it  out”. 

The  latest  hopes  spring 
from  success  with  cocktails 
of  drugs.  In  1995. 


researchers  halted  tests  of 

AZT  and  another  drug  in 
combination  because  it  was 
so  successful  it  seemed 
wrong  to  withhold  treatment 
from  the  “controls”  in  the 
trial:  the  patients  who  got 
the  sugar  pills.  SSnce  then, 
researchers  have  been  test- 
ing a three-drag  cocktail,  at- 
tacking different  enzymes  of 
the  virus  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  hope  of  overwhelming  it. 

The  Aaron  Diamond  team 
looked  at  the  blood  of  pa- 
tients on  a triple  therapy  of 
zidovudine  or  AZT,  laitrfvu- 
<Hn»  and  m«lflnavir.  In  the 
first  two  weeks,  concentra- 
tion of  "free"  HDTV-1  in  the 
blood  dropped  by  99  per  cent 
The  second  phase  of  decline 


was  much  slower  — it  took 
much  longer  for  infected 
cells  to  disappear  — but  at 
the  end  of  eight  weeks  the 
virus  was  almost  undetect- 
able. If  the  virus  count  was 
still  going  down  after  40 
days,  then  it  might  be  poss- 
ible to  eliminate  it  altogether  i 
within  two  to  three  years, 
they  reasoned. 

Others  are  not  so  sore.  The 
Internationa  L team  of 
researchers  in  the  US,  the 
Netherlands  and  the  UK  will 
report  in  Science  that  a 
slightly  different  triple  ther- 
apy— with  ritonavir  instead 
of  its  dose  relative  nelSna- 
vir  — almost  completely 
cleared  the  virus  from  both 
blood  and  lymphoid  tissues 


of  34  patients  over  six 
months  of  treatment 

Bat  they  also  warn  that  it 
would  need  further  study  to 
see  whether  it  would  be  poss- 
ible to  purge  the  virus  — or 
whether  some  sort  of  drug 
treatment  would  have  to  be 
maintained  for  life. 

This  raises  yet  another 
problem:  cost  The  drugs  in 
the  New  York  experiment 
cost  *20,000  (£13,000)  per  par 
tient  per  year.  Glaxo-Well- 
come  estimated  that  treat- 
ment with  ACT  alone  cost  £5 
a day  — and  there  are  more 
than  20  million  infected 
people  worldwide,  with  10 
million  hi  Africa  alone. 

Reaction,  page  3 


Britain 
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tan  Week 

Diplomatic  Editor 

In  Bonn  

OB1N  COOK,  the 
Foreign  Secre- 
tary. yesterday 
launched  a de- 
tormined  drive 
IHI  Mo  win  a place  at 
Europe's  top  table  along  with 
Germany  and  France. 

"We  want  there  io  be  three 
key  players  In  Europe,  not 
two."  Mr  Cook  told  his  fellow 
foreign  ministers  in  Paris  and 
Bonn,  as  he  signalled  Brit- 
ain's belief  that  there  could  be 
a successful  conclusion  at 
next  month's  Amsterdam 
summit  to  draw  up  a new 
European  Union  treaty  to 
replace  Maastricht. 

"We  are  a government  that 
is  serious  about  doing  busi- 
ness \jx  Europe-  We  want  the 
Amsterdam  summit  to  be  a 
success,  but  we  also  want  It  to 
be  a success  on  a basis  that 
gives  a good  deal  to  the  people 
of  Britain."  Mr  Cook  said. 

jtaMtttedly  underlining  the 
iriSimi  that  New  Labour 
new  policies  towards 


i the  EU,  he  used  his  hastily 
arranged  day'  trip  to  secure 
agreement  from  France  and 
Germany  to  work  together  for 
an  International  ban  on  land- 
mines, a longstanding  Labour 
manifesto  promise. 

Amid  growing  signs  that  the 
EU*s  Dutch  presidency  has  ac- 
cepted the  British  line  on  fron- 
tiers, Mr  Cook  made  dear  that 
the  Amsterdam  summit  on 
June  16  could  succeed  If  Brit- 
ain also  got  its  way  on  defence 
and  fish-quota  hopping.  But 
he  insisted  the  Government 
would  stand  firm  on  its  de- 
mand for  a permanent  opt-out 
of  arrangements  to  abolish 
national  frontier  controls 
within  the  EU. 

In  a joint  statement,  the 
i ministers  “agreed  to  intensify 
their  dose  cooperation  in  the 
area  of  arms  control  and  dis- 
I armament .. . and  to  give  par- 
ticular priority  to  the  early 
conclusion  of  an  effective,  le- 
j gaily  binding  international 
agreement  to  ban  worldwide 
the  use,  stockpiling,  produc- 
tion and  transfer  of  anti-per- 
sonnel land-mines”. 

The  German  foreign  minis- 
ter Klaus  Kinkel,  praised 
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Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair  jokes  with  some  of  Labour’s  101  female  MPs  after  addressing  the  parliamentary  party  yesterday.  He  urged  MPs  to  earn  voters'  trust  photograph:  kbwn  dohstty 


Labour's  landslide  election 
victory  last  week  as  “really 
astonishing”,  and  gain  Lon- 
don and  Bonn  had  common 
stands  on  free  trade  and  the 
need  for  strung  ties  with  the 
United  States.  Mr  Kinkel,  a 
former  head  of  Germany's  lib- 
eral Free  Democratic  Party, 
tborikiid  Mr  Cook  warmly  for 
making  his  first  foreign  trip 
to  Germany  and  France. 

‘It  is  very  important  Paris, 
London  and  Bonn  are  in  close 
contact  before  the  important 
European  decisions  we  face,” 
he  said.  “We  need  a new  fi- 
nancial system,  a new  agri- 
cultural system  and  naturally 
also  a European  currency. 

“We  are  very  pleased  the 


new  British  government  is 
taking  a new  approach  to 
many  issues,  especially 
Europe." 

Mr  Cook  suggested  that 
with  a more  Euro-friendly 
government  in  London,  part- 
ners would  need  to  be  less 
concerned  about  institutional 
flexibility. 

British  officials  made  clear 
that  if  other  EU  members  , 
wanted  to  forma  core  without 
Britain  it  would  have  to  be  as 
large  as  possible,  preferably  I 
including  19  countries,  to  ; 
avoid  a return  to  the  original 
grouping  of  six  that  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Rome  in  1967. 

Diplomats  said  this  was 
particularly  important  in 


light  of  tlie  increasing  likeli- 
hood that  Britain  would  not 
join  the  first  wave  of  Euro- 
pean monetary  union,  which 
will  create  the  most  signifi- 
cant differentiation  yet  be- 
tween Union  members. 

Having  already  premised  to 
sign  up  to  the  Social  Chapter, 
and  compromised  by  accept- 
ing qualified  majority  voting 
in  some  areas,  Mr  Cook  said 
he  believed  Britain  was  now 
wen  placed  to  join  Germany 
and  France  as  a key  player  in 
Europe.  But  he  insisted  this 
week’s  hectic  diplomacy  was 
about  more  than  just  tone. 

*Tm  not  in  the  business  of 
getting  goodwill,  I'm  in  the 
business  of  getting  a deal,"  he 


said.  "A  constructive  envi- 
ronment helps  get  that  deal.  I 
am  confident  that  we  ghaii  get 
an  overall  package  that  will 
be  good  for  Britain.” 

Speaking  after  talks  in  Bonn, 
he  said:  “I  want  today  to  be  the 
start  of  a new  era  in  Europe. 
We  want  to  help  shape  the  di- 
rection of  Europe.  ” 

He  presented  the  land-mine 
agreement  as  evidence  of 
what  more  positive  policies 
could  achieve.  “Traditionally 
Germany  and  France  get 
together  and  then  go  round 
and  ask  all  the  others.  Today 
we  got  Britain  in  as  a party  to 
a tripartite  agreement” 

Eager  for  rwip*,  page  S 


Birds  of  a Feather  puts  Panorama  to  flight 
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Panorama, 

digest  news  and  current 
(Stirs  programme,  hafi 
been  switched  from  its  tradi- 
tional slot  to  make  way  for 

Birds  of  a Feather. 

The  BBC  denied  it  was  side- 
lining the  year-old  flagfoip 
and  cUltoedltaj audience 
woukThe  bo^dby 
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the  sacon  aownruros  » mow* 
Sharon  and  Tracey- 
ftSTjune  2,  Panorama 
Win  compete  with  News  at 
Tenon  Monday  *^**£,5^ 
Arias  of  Birds  of  ■ 
will  fbUw  the  Nine  O'clock 
Nw«infiM9aopmslot- 


pjmonnUL  has  lost  its  slot  to  Essex  girls  Sharon  and  Tracey 

plan  tin.  ITVs  net-  Mark  Thompson,  acting 

attacked  fite  controller  of  BBC1  and  a for- 
“The  BBC  is  ■ mer  Panoremiae&tor,  told  the 
"Sfe,1 and  ftSher  programme’s  staff  of  the  ded- 

sion  atameetlng  yesterdw. 
^d  lSg  more  He  said:  “We  want  to 
mttsCMtlook.  strengthen  and  broaden 
SSSSSrhas  been  further  BBCVs  Monday  nitfit  line-up. 

Panorama  has  a wdleamed 


reputation  for  powerful  and 
highly  relevant  journalism. 
Both  it  and  the  Nine  O’CSock 
News  should  benefit  from 
these  changes.” 

Alan  Yeniob  and  Michael 
Jackson,  the  two  most  recent 
BBCl  controllers,  had  both 
been  anxious  to  move  Pan- . 
ora rose  70  minutes  of  news 
and  current  affairs  at  9pm 
was  seen  as  a fetal  ratings 
combination  while  ITV 
screened  popular  drama. 

Panorama  was  moved  amid 
howls  of  protest  from  8J0  to 
9.30  in  February  1985  by 
BBCi's  then  controller, 
Michael  Grade,  after  ratings 
fell  below  3J>  milUrni- 
They  recovered  to  more 
♦ban  5 mm  inn  by  1993  but 
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last  year  Panorama  averaged 
A3  million  and  just  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  audience, 
regarded  as  unacceptable  for 
BBCl  at  9.80pm. 

The  10pm  slot  was  de- 
scribed by  the  BBC  yesterday 
as  a “promotion”  and  not  a 
relegation  of  serious  factual 
programmes  to  the  schedule's 
margins. 

Panorama's  editor,  Steve 
Hewlett,  said:  “Other  factual 

programmes  have  done  well 

when  they  have  moved  to  this 
time.  I see  this  as  an  opportu- 
nity for  Panorama  to  reach  a 

bigger  share  of  the  audience.  

many  of  whom  currently  VIEWERS  should  soon  have 
switch  to  us  at  10pm  having  access  to  shopping,  banking 
missed  most  of  the  and  the  Internet  via  their 


Says  a well  known  Indian  text. 

TLife  flows  like  water  from  a broken  pot, 
therefore,  O man,  while  there  still  is  time, 
choose  the  better  way../ 
get  yourself  a Virgin  Personal  Pension. 


programme. 


Finance 


-Sport 


TV  sets.  Details,  page  3 


it  and  Letter*  8; 
BS  10 


Crossword  15;  Weather  16 

Radio  IS; TV  16 

IS  19 


direct 

personal  financial  service 


0345  95  95  95 


Opao  «ewa  day  a waak  few  ton  to  IQpm 


Virgin  Direct  P^rioncl  Finmciil  Sc-rvic?  Ltn  nqulr.trd  by  Th? 
FVrson.il  Investment  Authority.  Thti  price-  of  units  md  my  inform-; 
from  thorn  t,-,n  down  .is  vvf-l!  is  u?  you  rvy  rot  got  hick  i 
til*  ni-jney  yet:  invost.  The  fiV-K  of  t :x  rii  :y  thenttr-  .me  the  v--li.iv  i 
the  t.-.x  ii-  rv:  fit  if.  ponds  or.  ivc-.v  much  My:  yoj  sav  tor  yaur  sccurit 
dl  calls  tv  Virgin  Direct  mi  roforded  -m:i  r.indomiy  monitored. 
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French 

throw 

party 

but 

forget 

to  invite 

famous 

sons 


Dan  Glaisterand 
Paul  Webster  report 


Director  Lac  Besson  and  actor  Brace  Willis  in  Cannes  for  the  screening  of  The  Fifth  Element  at  the  opening  of  the  festival  photograph:  femyqeiammlmmbre 


Gallic  fireworks 
at  lift-off  for  stars 


THE  stars  mil  arrive 
soon  enough: 
Michael  Jackson,  El- 
ton John,  Madonna, 
Beavis  and  Butt- 
Head  and  the  Spice  Gizis  are 
all  expected  to  show. 

But  yesterday  the  open- 
ing of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Cannes  Festival  had 
to  make  do  with  that  most 
old-fhshioned  of  things:  a 
fllm. 

The  premiere  of  Luc  Bes- 
son’s The  Fifth  Element, 
starring  Bruce  Willis,  was 
followed  by  a star-laden 
midnight  party,  the  first 
hot  ticket  of  the  festival. 

Amid  all  the  excitement, 
though,  there  were  the  stir- 
rings of  rebellion.  Veteran 
French  stars  Jean-Panl  Bel- 
mondo and  Alain  Delon, 
who  played  opposite  each 
other  in  the  gangster  movie 
Borsalino,  were  apoplectic. 
Their  invitation  to  the 
golden  anniversary  never 
arrived,  and  they  saw  this 
as  a slight  on  France  —and 
themselves. 

They  answered  what  they 
saw  as  the  monumental 
snub  with  the  bras  d'tum - 
near,  the  ultimate  rude  ges- 
ture of  contempt. 

“If  Hollywood  were  cele- 
brating its  birthday,  do  yon 
think  the  organisers  would 
forget  to  invite  De  Niro  and 
Pacino?”  Belmondo  said, 
pointing  out  that  Cannes 
had  gone  out  of  its  way  to 
attract  US  stars  like  Pame- 
la Anderson. 

To  announce  the  dual 
snub,  Belmondo,  aged  64, 


and  Delon,  two  years  his 
junior,  who  coxnmmand 
French  cinema’s  top  sala- 
ries, dressed  in  evening 
jackets  and  bounced  arm  in 
arm  on  a trampoline  for  the 
benefit  of  Paris  Match  pho- 
tographers. 

The  main  players  yester- 
day were  Bruce  Willis,  at 
the  press  conference  for 
The  Fifth  Element,  Isabelle 
Adjani,  president  of  this 
year’s  Jury,  and  most 
regally  of  all,  Baz  Bamig- 
boye,  veteran  show  biz  cor- 
respondent and  the  man 
who  claimed  to  have 
danced  with  Madonna  on 


Belmondo  and 
Delon  replied 
with  the  ultimate 
rude  gesture 


the  Riviera. 

How  had  it  been  filming 
The  Fifth  Element  in  Pine- 
wood?  Willis  was  asked. 

“1  want  to  talk  to  yon  about 
the  whole  doughnut  situa- 
tion,’’ he  solemnly  told  us. 
“The  doughnuts  suck  there. 
And  the  scones.  I don’t 
know  what  a scone  is. 
Maybe  a scone  wants  to  be 
a doughnut.” 

Director  Luc  Besson  tried 
in  vain  to  save  him.  “It’s 
cheaper  to  make  a film  in 
Britain  than  in  the  US,”  he 
said. 

"There  are  the  advan- 


tages of  the  film  culture  in 
Britain,  the  best  techni- 
cians, foie  actors,  there  are 
all  the  advantages.  Apart 
from  the  doughnuts.  And  as 
for  the  brioche . . 

Had  Willis  read  the 
review  of  The  Fifth 
Element  in  Variety,  which 
concluded:  “There  is  some- 
thing left  to  be  desired 
about  nearly  every  aspect 
of  the  picture.” 

Willis  countered:  “Most 
of  the  reviews  are  for 
people  who  read  reviews. 
The  written  word  is  going 
the  way  of  the  dinosaur. 
Look  around  here,  people 
get  information  from  the 
electronic  media.” 

This  year’s  jury  is  un- 
likely to  agree.  It  Is  a 
heavyweight  gathering  fea- 
turing two  writers.  Michael 
Ondaatje,  whose  novel  pro- 
vided the  inspiration  for 
the  film  of  The  English  Pa- 
tient. and  the  American 
novelist  Paul  Auster. 

The  ideal  Palme  D’Or 
winner,  Isabelle  Adjani 
said,  “is  a film  that  can 
change  things,  that  is  Inde- 
pendent in  spirit,  that  helps 
you  discover  something 
you’ve  never  seen,  and  re- 
discover something  you  al- 
ready knew.” 

But  Adjani,  and  Chinese 
star  Gong  Li,  who  is  on  this 
year's  jury,  were  forbidden 
to  comment  on  the  decision 
by  the  Chinese  government 
to  prevent  director  Zhang 
Yimou  attending  for  the 
screening  of  his  film  Keep 
Cool. 


Actress  Isabelle  Adjani,  president  of  the  jury,  in  Cannes  yesterday  phottxjraphil/ijrsjtrhkxjrs 


Meat  Popsicle  saves  the  world,  but  not  the  film 


Review 


Jonathan  Romney 

The  Fifth  Element 

Cannes  Film  Festival 

YOU  know  all  the  cruel 
things  that  people  say 
about  French  pop 
music?  'Well,  they  apply  to 
French  science  fiction  too. 
only  more  so.  Gary  Oldman 
has  described  The  Fifth 
Element  as  “Star  Wars  on 
acid.”  but  director  Luc  Bes- 
son must  have  been  on  some- 


thing for  more  debilitating 
when  he  conceived  this  gran- 
diose pile  of  space  balls  — 
something  that  made  him 
revert  to  the  age  of  16,  when 
he  originally  wrote  the  story. 

The  old  guard  of  Cannes  crit- 
ics is  muttering  about  the 
pretty  pass  cinema  has  come  to 
when  the  doyen  of  European 
festivals  opens  its  5Wh  anniver- 
sary celebrations  with  such  in- 
tergalactlc  popcorn.  The  least 
you  can  say  for  Besson’s  film  is 
that  it’s  very  jolly.  It  certainly 
gives  you  plenty  to  look  at  — 
Dying  taxis,  blue-skinned  opera 
singers  with  tentacle  beads  and 
Lee  Evans  in  a sailor  suit. 

The  story  is  set  In  Egypt 


1914.  deep  space  and  23rd  cen- 
tury New  York,  where  mobile 
Chinese  takeaways  navigate 
the  skyways.  A hovering  blob 
of  unspecified  evil  menaces 
the  earth,  until  a troupe  of  be- 
nevolent duck-like  robots  in- 
tervenes. Scientists  transform 
a metal  band  into  the  "Su- 
preme Being”  — in  fact  Milla 
Jovovich,  an  emaciated  su- 
permodel  in  orange  dread- 
locks and  stretch  bandages  — 
and  she  and  airborne  cabbie 
Bruce  Wfllis  set  off  to  an 
outer-space  Club  Med  to  save 
the  world. 

Snarling  from  the  sidelines 
is  Gary  Oldman,  who  milks 
every  drop  of  sneering  nasti- 


ness from  his  role,  as  you 
would  when  playing  a charac- 
ter named  Jean-BaptLste  Em- 
manuel Zorg.  He  also  has  a 
stripey  rubber  elephant  liv- 
ing in  his  desk.  IT  you're  the 
future’s  most  powerful  arms 
dealer,  you  can  afford  these 
indulgences. 

At  STO  million  (£45  million), 
this  is  the  most  expensive 
French  production  ever,  and 
every  last  centime  is  on 
screen  — the  film  is  awash 
with  starships,  explosions, 
computer  graphics  and  Jean- 
Pa  ul  Gaultier's  saucy  air 
stewardess  costumes. 

The  result  is  an  extreme  ex- 
ample of  what  the  French  call 


Le  Cinema  du  Look , but  it’s 
not  entirely  new  — more  of 
the  flashy  job  lot  of  Metropo- 
lis, Blade  Runner  and  less  co- 
herent Japanese  Manga  car- 
toons. 

Besson  could  surely  have 
spared  a few  quid,  though,  to 
have  someone  knock  some 
sense  Into  the  script  I sup- 
pose If  you  were  an  intro- 
verted French  teenager  with 
aspirations  to  one  day  being  a 
big-budget  sci-fi  auteur,  you 
might  think  this  passed  for 
snappy,  hard-boiled  dialogue: 
“Sir,  are  you  classified  as 
human?”  — “Negative.  Tm  a 
meat  popsicle.”  This  may  con- 
ceivably be  a subliminal  plug 


for  the  Cannes  branch  of 
Planet  Hollywood,  which 
Bruce  Willis  is  to  open.  But 
it’s  on  the  strength  of  such 
gibberish,  rather  than  its 
swashbuckling  spectacle  - or 
clumsy  slapstick,  that  The 
Fifth  Element  may  yet  be- 
come some  sort  of  cult 
favourite. 

Willis  doesn't  look  too  fazed 
by  the  whole  affair  but  then 
he's  used  to  spending  films 
running  around  in  a ripped 
tee-shirt.  This  time,  for  a 
change,  the  garment  is  orange 
Lycra  and  backless.  Other- 
wise. he's  as  doggedly  impas- 
sive as  ever.  A meat  popsicle. 
in  tact- 


Ministers  to 
ban tobacco 
advertising 


ctBteMHim 
and  David  Hopps 


THE  Government  is  to 
ban  tobacco  advertis- 
ing with  legislation 
expected  in  next 
week's  Queen's  Speech,  Tessa 
Jowefi,  the  health  minister, 
announced  yesterday. 

The  fete  of  sports  sponsor- 
ship — worth  £8  million  to 
cricket,  snooker  and  grand 
prix  racing  — was  unclear, 
but  anti-smoking  groups, 
medical  bodies  and  cancer 
charities  were  delighted. 

Tobacco  manufacturers 
condemned  the  move  as  “ges- 
ture politics”.  Anti-smoking 
groups,  however,  say  chil- 
dren are  seduced  by  glamor- 
ous imagery  into  fairing  up 
the  habit. 

Ms  JoweU's  announcement 
is  likely  to  lead  to  a Europe- 
wide ban  on  tobacco  advertis- 
ing; as  long-standing  propos- 
als have  been  consistently 
blocked  by  the  UK  and  Ger- 
many. A switch  in  Britain’s 
position  would  give  sufficient 
votes  to  halt  the  advertising. 

In  a speech,  delivered  on  her 
behalf  at  the  annual  assembly 
of  the  World  Health  Organisa- 
tion in  Geneva,  Ms  Jowell 
said:  “Over  the  coming 
weeks,  the  Government  win 
be  looking  at  ways  of  intro- 
ducing an  effective  ban  on 
tobacco  advertising  as  part  erf 
a concerted  plan  of  action  to 
reduce  smoking.'' 

The  proposal  was  a mani- 
festo commitment,  although 
no  details  were  given  about 
the  extent  of  the  - ban.  A 
spokeswoman  for  the  Depart-' 
ment  of  Health  said  the  ques- 
tion of  sports  sponsorship 
was  still  under  discussion. 
“Flesh  will  be  put  on  the 
bones  over  the  next  week.” 
The  tobacco  industry 
spends  about  £50  million  a 
year  on  advertising,  with  in- 
direct sponsorship  and  pro- 


motion through  clothing  and 
brand  goods  doubling  this. 

The  industry  spends  £8  mil- 
lion a year  spcussorlng  sports, 
such  as  grand  prix  racing, 
cricket  and  snooker. 

Numerous  studies  have 
found  that  children  who  are 
most  aware  erf  cigarette  ad- 
verts are  more  likely  to  take 
up  the  habit,  pod  that  adver- 
tising appeals  more  to  young 
people  with  low  self-esteem. 

A voluntary  code  covers 
the  siting-  of  pewters  near 
schools  and  adverts  in  teen 
magazines,  but  anti-smoking 
.groups  say  this  does  not  go 

far  enough. 

Countries  which  have  in- 
troduced a ban,  such  as  Nor- 
way, Canada  and  New  Zea- 
land. have  seen  a drop  in 
consumption,  although  the  in- 
dustry claims  this  is  for  other 
reasons,  such  as  price  rises. 

The  Tory  government  ad- 
mitted it  had  lost  the  fight  to 
control  teenage  smoking, 
with  one  in  four  15-year-olds 
being  regular  smokers,  al- 
though adult  rates  were  Call- 
ing. Around  31  per  cent  of 
men  and  29  per  cent  of  women 
now  smoke,  compared  with  52 
per  cent  of  men  and  41  per 
cent  of  women  In  1972. 

The  announcement  was  wel- 
comed by  ASH  (Action  on 
Smoking  and  Health),  the  Brit- 
ish Medical  Association,  the 
Cancer  Research  Campaign, 
the  Imperial  Cancer  Research 
Fund  and  the  National  Heart 
Forum.  However,  aH  stressed 
that  an  effective  ban  would 
have  to  include  sports 
spomorshfoandpronmtion. 

.CUve  Turner,  of  the  Tobaooo 
Manufacturers'  Association, 
said  the  ban  would  have  no 
effect  on  consumption  and  it 
showed  the  Government  was 
“listening  to  folklore  rather 
than  feet".  Advertising  did 
not  recruit  young  new  smok- 
ers, but  encouraged  existing 
smokers  to  switch  brands  or 
stick  with  particular  brands. 


Labour  laughing 
fit  to  burst 


Sketch 


Simon  Hoggart 


THE  House  of  Commons 
was  foil  ofbewOdered 
groups  of  people,  wan- 
dering round,  uncertain  what 
to  do  or  where  to  go,  desper- 
ately seeking  their  group 
leader. 

Usually  these  lost  souls  are 
tourists.  Yesterdaytbey  were 
new  Labour  MPs.  When  they 
finally  found  their  way  to  the 
Chamber,  their  party’s 
side  was  crammed  to  bursting 
as  never  before.  • 

Those  lucky  enough  to  get  a 
seat  were  stuffed  buttock-to- 
buttock,  so  tightly  that  if  any- 
one had  wriggled,  half  a dozen 
new  members  would  have 
popped  up  like  bread  from  a 
toaster  and  landed  on  top  erf 
the  Tories. 

By  the  Speaker’s  chair  they 
were  jammed  like  a cup  final 
crowd.  They  swarmed  around 
the  Serjeant  at  Arms’s  seat 
(Martin  BelL  In  white  suit  of 
course,  was  perched  just  be- 
low him,  in  the  most  neutral 
place  there  Is  in  the  House). 

They  filled  up  the  jury 
boxes,  usually  for  civil  ser- 
vants, and  they  spilled  over 
from  the  galleries.  They 
looked  like  a landslide. 

It  resembled  Frith’s  Derby 
Day.  at  first  a massive,  colour- 
ful canvas — the  120-odd 
women  standing  out  in  this 

summer’s  chic  orange,  fus- 
chia  and  lime  green — then,  on 
closer  Inspection,  packed  with 
fascinating  detail.  Angela  and 
Maria  Eagle,  identical  twins, 
both  In  black  costumes  with 
white  blouses,  capable  of  caus- 
ing huge  and  enjoyable 

contusion. 

There  was  Anne  Begg.  the 
victor  of  Aberdeen  South,  the 
first  MP  in  anyone’s  memory 
to  be  a wheelchair  user, 
tucked  up  by  the  Bar  of  the 
House,  tiny  and  sparkling 
with  happiness.  Dennis  Skin- 
ner, occupying  the  Edward 
Heath  Memorial  Sulking  Seat, 
just  below  the  gangway.  The 
beautiful  Oona  King  from 


Bethnal  Green,  only  the 

second.black  woman  here. 

Those  senior  Tories  left  be- 
hind by  the  tide  scowled  an- 
grily. Stephen  Dorrell  and 
Wifilam  Hague  looked  furi- 
ous, though  neither  as  cross 
as  Brian  Mawhinney. 

Alan  C-lark  was  aiming  at 
VlrginteBottomfeywithhis 
heat-seeking  eye  contact. 
Surely  not?  No — his  very 
choice  of  target  was  proof  that 
he  has  reformed.  I expect 

My  old  pal  Mike  Fabricanl 
gave  a cheerful  wave  from  the 
Tory  benches.  A reader  has 
pointed  out  that,  at  lO.Oper 
cent,  the  swing  against  him 
was  lower  than  In  any  Tory 
marginal-  . 

The  Prime  Minister  arrived 
to  cheers  and  dapping  Atom 
new  New  Labour  members,  , 

who  don't  know  that  the  rules  1 
forbid  applause.  But  what  do  \ 
they  care? They  can  make  up  L 
the  rules  now.  j 

Then  it  was  time  for  elec-  ; 

tion  of  the  Speaker.  First  / 

seconder  was  Gwyneth  Dun- 
woody.  She  Quickly  caught  the  \ 
mood.  “This  is  truly  a beauti-  ■ 
fill  day,  God’s  in  his  heaven,  ; 
and  a majority  ofthis  House 
are  wearing  file  right 
colours!” 

Then  Tony  Benn  stood  up 
unexpectedly,  and  made  the 
historic  first  attack  on  the 
new  government.  It  was,  he 
said,  the  first  time  he  had 
spoken  from  the  government 
backbenches  since  Augnstl, 
19ETL  Then  the  British  govern- 
ment controlled  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  millions  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  ‘.'Why,”  he  added, 
“we  even  controlled  the  Bank 
of  England!' ’ 

The  Tories  were  thoroughly 
consoled  now,  and  cheered 
him  mightily.  (So  inwardly 
must  a few  Labour  MPs,  per- 
haps sensing  that  they  had  not 
been  swept  to  office  to  give 
more  power  to  bankers.) 

Then  the  moment  when 
Betty  had  to  be  ceremonially 
dragged  to  fite  chair.  No  drag 
queen  she.  Never  has  anyone 
walked  there  more  willingly 

Indeed,  she  dragged  her 
seconders  along,  until,  at  foe 
Despatch  Box,  they  retired 
panting  and  dflfteafwy 
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Once  a viewer  hits  the 

special  interactive  button 

(1)  on  their  handset,  a 

whole  range  of  servtaes 
become  available 
including: 
shopping  i2),  home 
banking  (3)  and 
interactive  teaming  (4). 
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Smart-card  reader: 
payment  can  be  made  by 
inserting  mondex  electronic  cash 
or ‘smart*  cret«  cards 
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language  mat  the  TVcan  v 

understand.  InMatty  the  sateaites  win 
broadcast  about  200  channels. 

•Using  a special  handset,  the  viewer 
can  select  a range  of  new  services 
tndudmg  Interactive  shopping, 
choosing  the  ratafer/product  by 
entering  a number  displayed  on  the 
screen  or  by  moving  the  cursor  around 
the  screen  and  clicking. 

•The  integral  modem  in  the  set-top 
box  wffl  then  dial  up  the  shopping 
service  at  BIB.  using  existing  phone 
connections,  and  confirm  the  order, 
payment  and  delivery  details.  This  is 
passed  on  to  the  retailer. 

•An  infra-red  keyboard  can  be  used 
to  send  e-maB  and  access  the  Internet 
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Switch  on  to  two-way  television 


Interactive  revolution  will  allow 
viewers  to  shop,  bank  and  surf 
the  Net.  Andrew  Culf  reports 


AN  armchair  revolu- 
tion aimed  at  put- 
ting home  shopping, 
banking  and  the  In- 
ternet at  the  finger- 
tips of  every  television  viewer 
in  Britain  was  unveiled 
yesterday. 

BSkyB.  BT.  Midland  Rink 
and  Matsushita  Electric 
joined  forces  to  launch  Brit- 
ish Interactive  Broadcasting 
(BIB),  a £265  million  venture 
that  will  subsidise  the  launch  | 
of  digital  satellite  services. 

More  than  200  channels  will 
be  available  by  next  spring  to 
BSkyB  subscribers  who  buy 
a £200  digital  set-top  box  de- 
coder. By  the  summer  an- 
other 200  channels  and  a 
range  of  interactive  services 
are  due  to  come  on  stream. 

Consumers  will  be  able  to 
book  holidays,  buy  concert 
tickets  and  play  computer 
games  through  their  TV 
remote  control.  The  Internet, 
currently  available  in  about 
1.5  million  homes,  will  be  1 
within  reach  of  22  million 
households  amt  viewers  will 
In*  able  to  send  e-mail. 

David  Cfcuice.  deputy  man- 
aging director  of  BSkvB.  said: 
"Television  will  change  from 
a passive  one-way  street  to  an  j 
exciting  two-way  information 
tool  and  will  revolutionist* 
how  viewers  regard  the  TV 
set " 


Interactive  services  have 
been  developed  with  compa- 
nies including  Salisbury's, 
HMV.  Thomas  Cook.  Great 
Universal  Stores  and  educa- 
tional publishers  Dorling 
Kindersley. 

Viewers  will  be  able  to  pay 
by  keying  in  credit  card  de- 
tails .or  using  Mondex.  the 
electronic  cash  card. 

"■  Rupert  Gavin.  BTs  director 
of  multimedia  services,  said: 
"This  new  venture  will  open 
up  the  information  age  to  the  i 
television  viewer  — not  just 
the  PC  user.” 

The  launch  date  has  been 
put  back  from  autumn,  but 
Mr  Chance,  echoing  the 
words  of  Tony  Blair  entering 
Downing  Street,  said:  "The  1 
time  for  talking  is  over.  It  is 
now  time  to  do." 

BSkyB  has  placed  orders 
for  1 million  set-top  boxes. 
The  existing  3.5  million  satel- 
lite analogue  subscribers  will 
need  a modification  to  their 
vlish  and  installation  of  an  ad- 
ditional phone  line,  costing 
another  £80  to  £100.  New  sub- 
scribers will  be  able  to  buy  a 
smaller  40cm  dish. 

Sam  Chisholm,  chief  execu- 
tive and  managing  director  of 
BSkyB.  said:  “The  range  of  in- 1 
teractive  services  on  offer  and 
the  set-top  box  subsidy  will 
make  this  very  attractive  to 
subscribers." 


Armchair  services 
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Satellite  TV  subscribers  will  be  able  to  book  holidays  and 
play  computer  games  through  their  remote  control  boxes 


Television  channels  will 
include  pay-per-view  movies, 
virtual  video-on-demand,  and 
the  expansion  of  niche  chan- 
nels that  currently  broadcast 
for  just  a few  hours  a day. 

BIB  is  expected  to  become 
profitable  within  five  years. 
BSkyB  yesterday  announced 
a 17  per  cent  rise  in  operating 
profits  to  £260  million  for  the 
nine  months  to  March- 

Mr  Chance  sought  to  dispel 
Tears  over  the  dominance 
Rupert  Murdoch's  BSkyB 
would  have  over  the  new 
technology,  saying  extensive 


negotiations  had  taken  place 
with  the  regulator, -Oftel,  the 
Government  and  European 
competition  authorities. 

The  digital  satellite  set-top 
box  will  he  compatible  with 
other  decoders  for  digital  ter- 
restrial and  cable  services. 
Adding  a terrestrial  box  win 
cost  another  £100. 

Don  Cruickshank.  director 
general  of  Oftel.  said  he 
would  examine  closely  how 
the  joint  venture  intends  to 
operate.  “If  it  works  in  a way 
which  does  not  distort  the 
market,  the  range  of  services 


□ Shopping:  Interactive 
shopping  services,  including 
clothes,  groceries,  electrical 
goods,  chemists.  DIY  and 
drinks  companies  offering 
home  delivery.  Salisbury's 
and  the  record  chain  HMV 
are  enthusiastic  backers. 

G Banking:  Customers  will 
be  able  to  check  accounts, 
transfer  fluids,  order  state- 
ments and  cheque  books  and 
pay  bills. 

□ Holidays  and  travel: 
Travellers  will  be  able  to 
place  bookings  online  for 
Bights,  holidays  and  hotel  in- 
formation, and  order  foreign 
currency  and  car  hire. 

G Games:  Software  keys  to 
access  games  played  on  con- 
soles may  be  downloaded  if  a 
compatible  games  console  is 
connected  to  the  digital  set- 
top box  — viewers  will  pay  to 
play  the  latest  games. 

it  offers  will  be  good  news." 
He  said  he  was  pleased  cus- 
tomers would  be  able  to 
switch  between  satellite,  digi- 
tal and  cable  services  from 
the  same  set  top  box. 

BSkyB  is  part  of  the  British 
Digital  Broadcasting  (BDB) 
consortium  with  Carlton  and 
Granada  bidding  to  run  up  to  1 
15  digital  terrestrial  channels. 

Jeremy  Thorp,  chief  execu- 
tive of  BDB’s  rivals,  the  NTL  j 
and  C-ableTel-backed  Digital 1 
Television  Network,  said:  j 
"The  public  and  regulators 
have  ample  cause  for  concern  | 


□ Learning  on  line:  Text 
videos  and  pictures  linked  to 
the  National  Curriculum 
with  revision  tests  and  facts. 

□ Entertainment:  Ticketing 
services  for  concerts,  cinema 
and  theatre,  plus  updated 
bobby  and  horoscope 
information. 

□ Sports:  Access  to  tickets, 
fanzines  and  sports  retailers. 

□ Motor  World:  Informa- 
tion about  car  makes,  price 
range  and  colour,  plus  car 
buying  service. 

□ Internet  and  e-mail: 
Viewers  will  be  able  to  sub- 
scribe to  an  Internet  service, 
offering  the  "best  of  the  Inter- 
net”. including  e-maiL  It  will 
be  navigable  by  remote  con- 
trol and  optional  infra-red 
keyboard. 

□ Public  services:  Offering 
jobs,  training  and  informa- 
tion services. 


when  they  see  the  giants 
BSkyB  and  BT  teaming  up  to 
try  to  dominate  and  control 
access  to  the  information 
superhighway.” 

Britain’s  second-largest 
cable  company,  TeleWest  Com- 
munications, said  BIB  would 
provide  nothing  that  could  not 
be  delivered  by  cable  net- 
works. TeleWest  expects  to 
launch  Its  digital  service  later 
this  year,  with  home  shopping 
and  Internet  access. 

Leader  comment,  page  8; 
Notebook,  page  1 1 


Death  of  high-rising  gay  policeman  leaves  senior  colleagues  mystified 


Owen  Bowcott  . 

ONE  of  the  highest-ranking 
police  officers  to  come 
out  as  gay  was  found  hanging 
from  the  bannisters  of  his 
home  in  London's  Docklands, 
an  inquest  heard  yesterday. 

Detective  Chief  Inspector 
David  BalT.  aged  33.  would 
have  been  promoted  to  super- 
intendent within  the  month. 


His  rapid  rise  had  marked 
him  out  as  a possible  chief 
constable. 

His  death  at  the  weekend, 
assumed  to  have  been  suicide, 
has  mystified  colleagues  at 
Limehouse  station  In  the  East 
End.  Claims  that  he  was  de- 
pressed because  a scout- 
master friend  had  recently 
been  jailed  for  abusing  young 
bovs  were  yesterday  dis- 
counted by  senior  officers. 


Mr  Baff.  who  was  born  in 
Falkirk  and  attended  Herriot- 
Watt  and  Exeter  Universities, 
began  his  career  with  the 
Central  Scotland  force  in 
1982.  He  transferred  to  the 
Metropolitan  police  five  years 
later,  serving  in  Edmonton. 
Stoke  Newington  and  Lime- 
house-  His  partner  was  a fel- 
low policeman. 

In  a profession  where  ho- 
mosexual officers  have  suf- 


fered prejudice  and  discrimi- 
nation, he  appears  to  have 
made  remarkably  swiff  pro- 
gress. “David  Baff  was  an  out- 
standing police  officer.” 
Superintendent  Jeff  Gardi- 
ner, the  commander  of  Lime- 
house  Division,  said. 

“On  June  2 this  year  he 
would  have  become  one  of  the 
youngest  superintendents  in 
the  country.  His  contribution 
to  policing  was  considerable. 


More  importantly,  he  was  a 
great  humanist  who  always 
gave  time  and  care  to  those 
inside  and  outside  the 
service." 

Mr  Gardiner  said  be  was 
not  aware  of  Mx  Baff  being 
connected  to  anyone  who  bad 
been  jailed  for  sexual  of- 
fences. “We  are  carrying  out 
inquiries  for  the  coroner.  At 
the  moment  I can’t  put  my 
finger  on  any  motive." 
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War  crimes 
trial  finds 
Bosnian 
Serb  guilty 


lanTraynorin  Bonn 


THE  first  international 
war  crimes  trial  since 
Nuremberg  yesterday 
convicted  a a Bosnian 
Serb  of  crimes  against  hu- 
manity. But  despite  the  prose- 
cution team's  two-year  at- 
tempt to  nail  Dusan  Tadic  on 
nine  counts  of  murdering  13 
people,  the  court  acquitted 
him  on  all  murder  charges. 

Human  rights  organisa- 
tions hailed  the  verdict  as  a 
milestone.  Tadic  was  found 
guilty  of  beating  and  tortur- 
ing Muslim  inmates  in  the  no- 
torious Serb  detention  camps 
of  north-west  Bosnia  in  the 
summer  of  1992. 

The  International  War 
Crimes  Tribunal  in  The 
Hague,  tn  its  first  full  trial, 
convicted  Tadic,  aged  41.  3 
former  Serb  police  reservist 
and  cafe  proprietor,  on  11  of 
the  31  counts  he  faced. 

He  was  found  to  have 
played  a part  in  almost  all  of 
the  assaults  on  prisoners  de- 
scribed by  camp  survivors  in 
harrowing  evidence  during 
the  one-year  trial.  But  the 
panel  of  three  judges,  headed 
by  Gabrielle  Kirk  McDonald 
of  the  United  States,  cleared 
him  of  the  most  infamous 
charge,  in  which  Tadic  was 
accused  of  murdering  a Mus- 
lim prisoner  by  forcing  an- 
other inmate  to  bite  off  his 
testicles. 

The  incident  occurred  in 
Omarska.  one  of  a network  of 
camps  in  the  Banja  Luka 
region  of  north-western  Bos- 
nia where  hardline  Serbs  in- 
stituted a reign  of  terror  dur- 
ing .the  Bosnian  war  and  rid 
the  region  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  indigenous  Muslims. 

Tadic,  dressed  in  a pink 
shirt  and  a dark  suit,  stood 
flanked  by  two  policemen 
while  Judge  McDonald  read  a 
summary  of  the  301-page  ver- 
dict He  took  occasional  notes 
and  betrayed  barely  a flicker 
of  emotion  before  being 
returned  to  his  cell  pending 
sentencing  on  July  1.  Tadic’s 
Serbian  lawyer.  Milan  Vujin. 
said  his  client  would  appeal. 

Christian  Chartier.  tribu- 
nal spokesman,  described  the 
verdict  as  "a  judicial  condem- 


nation" of  the  Serbs'  racist 
persecution  policy  in  Bosnia. 

Bosnian  Muslim  refugees 
in  Germany,  who  spotted  Ta- 
dic in  Munich  in  1994  and  suc- 
cessfully lobbied  the  German 
police  to  arrest  him.  de- 
scribed Tadic  as  “the  butcher 
of  Omarska’’.  Some  of  the  75 
witnesses  who  testified  for 
the  prosecution  accused  him 
of  grisly  and  sadistic  crimes, 
of  throat-slitting  and  torture. 

Tadic  pleaded  innocence  on 
all  the  31  charges  and  argued 
that  his  prosecution  was  a 

result  of  mistaken  identity. 
Few  of  the  prosecution  wit- 
nesses were  convincingly 
able  to  provide  first-hand  evi- 
dence of  the  gravest  charges, 
and  Tadic's  lawyer  last 
autumn  unmasked  the  key 
prosecution  witness  as  a liar 
tvho  said  he  had  been  per- 
suaded to  commit  perjury  by 
the  Bosnian  government. 

Effectively.  Tadic  was 
found  guilty  yesterday  of 
beating  Muslims  and  perse- 
cuting civilians  during  his 
time  as  a police  reservist  m 
the  Prijedor  region  in  the 
summer  of  1992.  Ten  of  the  1 1 
counts  on  which  he  was  found 
guilty  concerned  beatings. 
The  other  count  incriminated 
him  for  joining  collective 
Serb  persecution  of  civilians, 
also  entailing  complicity  in 
the  killing  of  two  Muslim 
policemen,  although  he  was 
not  found  guilty  of  murder. 

When  the  Bosnian  war 
erupted  in  April  1992.  hard- 
line Serbs  seized  the  Banja 
Luka  and  Prijedor  areas.  The 
town  of  Kozarac.  where  Tadic 
lived  and  ran  a cafe,  lies  along 
the  main  road  between  Banja 
Luka  and  Prijedor.  At  the  end 
or  May.  Serb  forces  shelled 
and  intimidated  around  20.000 
Muslims  out  of  the  town,  and 
incarcerated  thousands  or 
them  in  the  Omarska.  Ke ra- 
te rm,  and  Trnopolje  camps. 

An  international  Red  Cross 
official,  who  was  the  sole 
Western  monitor  in  the 
region  at  the  time,  estimated 
that  the  Serbs  killed  3.000 
Muslims,  mostly  civilians, 
when  they  seized  Kozarac. 
Five  years  later,  the  town 
remains  under  Serb  control. 

Leader  comment,  page  8 


Caution  advised 
on  HIV  research 

THERE  was  mixed  reac-  I made  it  very  clear  that  he  i 
tion  to  the  prediction  by  not  talking  about  a cure  1 
a team  of  American  sci-  present.  The  virus  is  undi 


THERE  was  mixed  reac- 
tion to  the  prediction  by 
a team  of  American  sci- 
entists that  treatment  over 
three  years  with  a cocktail  of 
drugs  could  eliminate  the 
HIV-l  virus  in  the  body. 

□ Dr  Simon  Wain-Hobson.  of 
the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris, 
where  the  Aids  virus  was  iden- 
tified: ‘ Perhaps  there  are  still 
infected  cells  in  some  sanctu- 
ary, far  from  the  reach  of  drugs 
or  the  immune  system.  A blunt 
personal  view  is  never  to  think 
you’ve  outsmarted  HIV:  it 
should  be  obvious  if.  and  when, 
eradication  is  achieved.”  | 

□ Steven  Wolinskv.  of  North- 
western University  in  the  US: 
“The  bottom  Line  is  that  as 
long  as  there  is  one  infected 
cell  left,  the  job’s  not  done.” 

□ Glaxo- Wellcome,  which 
makes  AZT.  the  drug  in- 
volved in  both  trials:  “The 
data  are  for  six  months  only, 
and  further  studies  will  be 
I needed  to  evaluate  the  length 
of  beneficial  effect  of  treat- 
ment But  clearly,  the  results 

are  encouraging.” 

□ Aaron  Diamond  Aids 
Research  Centre:  “Dr  Ho  has 


made  it  very  dear  that  he  is 
not  talking  about  a cure  at 
present.  The  virus  is  unde- 
tectable. It  doesn’t  mean  that 
it  has  been  eliminated.  It  does 
not  mean  that  tbe  individual 
has  been  cured.  It  only  means 
that  the  virus  is  undetectable. 
That  is  why  Dr  Ho  is  continu- 
ing with  the  study  for  another 
year." 

□ Lisa  Power,  of  the  Aids 
charity,  the  Terrence  Higgins 
Trust  "I  will  be  very  happy  if 
this  theory  is  proven  true  but 
a mathematical  theory  is  no 
substitute  for  a condom.  It  is 
just  a theory,  full  tf  its  and 
buts.  The  proof  of  the  pudding 
will  be  when  somebody  comes 
off  the  treatment" 

□ Dr  Tim  Peto,  of  the  UK  Medi- 
cal Research  Council:  "These 
drugs  are  difficult  to  take  for  so 
long.  If  you  do  not  take  them 
property,  resistance  will  de- 
velop and  it  won’t  work.  The 
experiment  depends  on  people 
taking  the  drugs  faithfully, 
even  if  they  quite  unpleasant. 
All  he  is  saying  is  that  we  hope 
they  will  have  a pleasant  sur- 
prise at  the  end  of  about  three 
years.” 

Tim  Radford 


Even  the  price  is  at  the  cutting  edge 


phi  DIMENSION"  XPS  H2U 

• INTEL  PENTIUM*  II  PROCESSOR  ! >™H= 

• HHbEDORAM 

.51?  Kb  CACHE 
. 1 ?Gb  EI0E  HARO  DUNE 

. MATROX  WliBflUM  MI  PCI  GRAPHICS  CARO  WITH  4 Mb  WRAM 
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Once  again,  Dell  puts  the  future  within  your  reach  ■ the  new  Pentium*  II  Processor  just  launched  by 
Intel  is  now  available  from  Dell.  For  only  £1.599  (£1.908.20  me.  del.  and  VAT)  we  bring  you  the 
highly  advanced  Dell  Dimension*  XPS  H?33.  It  gives  you  an  unbelievably  fast  233MHz  processor,  and 
a high  performance  Deli  Ultrascan^  15“  monitor  ( 1 3.75*  viewable  area).  And  the  system  comes 
pre-loaded  with  Microsoft*  Office  97ISBE)  so  it’s  ready  to  run.  The  cutting  edge?  If  you’re  sharp 
you'll  call  01344  724651  and  talk  to  the  world's  largest  direct  PC  manufacturer*  today.  i« 
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Upgrade  Options 

Special  price 

Add  an  Iomega  Zip  Drive  with  3x!00Mb  cartridges  £99  (£116.33  inc.YAT) 

Add  on  internal  US  Robotics  33.6  Modem 

£99  (£116.33  int-VAT) 

Add  AQ290  premium  speakers 

£80  (£94  Ik. VAT} 

.Vi an  Iomega  zip  im»  wnn  « maim  tannages  m TALK  DIRECT  TO  THE  NUMBER  ONE. 

V-.  Add  on  infernal  US  Robotics  33.6  Modem  £99  {£1 16.33  int_VAT)  ^ . a m ■ 

Add  AG290  premium  speakers  £80  (£94  TblVAT)  Wl3*|«|  72405  I 

• ‘ , ' • L ^ , ~ --V--  , - -■  - — Between  8am  and  8pm  weekdays,  10am  to  4pm  Sat. 

Visit  our  website:  www.deH.com/uk 
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fiIt  is  exactly  in  line  with  the  original  aims’ 


Zappa  concert 
for  the  Proms 


Dan  datstef 
and  Clare  longrigg 


FRANK  Zappa,  Des- 
mond Lynam,  the  ac- 
tress Fiona  Shaw  . . . 
surely  It  must  be  the 
Proms, 

Alongside  the  more  predict- 
able names  from  classical 
music,  the  103rd  season  of  the 
Promenade  Concerts  an- 
nounced yesterday  includes  a 
performance  or  the  avant 
garde  music  of  the  late  rock 
composer  Frank  Zappa,  a CD 
featuring  an  introduction 
from  television  presenter  Des- 
mond Lynam.  and  a produc- 
tion of  Honegger's  Joan  Of 
Arc  At  The  Stake  directed  by 
Deborah  Warner  and  starring 
Fiona  Shaw. 

The  more  traditional  fare 
an  offer  at  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall  Grom  mid-July  to  mid- 
September  includes  a week- 
end of  concerts  devoted  to 
Benjamin  Britten,  music  by 
Brahms.  Schubert  and  Men- 
delssohn, three  composers 
whose  anniversaries  are 
being  celebrated  this  year  — 
Brahms  died  100  years  ago, 
Schubert  was  born  200  years 
ago  and  Mendelssohn  died  150 
years  ago. 

Nicholas  Kenyon,  director 


of  the  Proms,  applauded  the 
victory  of  the  modernisation 
process  over  the  “consistently 
whining  and  whingeing  nega- 
tive voices". 

He  denied  that  the  more 
eye-catching  names  in  the 
programme  would  detract 
from  the  celebration  of  classi- 
cal music. 

“I  think  it  is  exactly  in  line 
with  the  original  aims  of  the 
Proms,  which  were  to  popu- 
larise without  any  compro- 
mise far  standard  and 
quality. 

“If  Henry  Wood  [who 
started  the  Proms]  were  alive 
today  he  would  be  doing  ex- 
actly the  same  sort  of  thing. 
There  is  a tremendous  wel- 
coming atmosphere.  The  aim 
is  to  push  boundaries  and 
touch  a wider  base.  Frank 
Zappa  is  a huge  crossover 
cult 

“This  is  an  audience  the 
Proms  have  never  previously 
appealed  to." 

The  highlight  of  the  season 
Is  likely  to  be  the  Proms  first 
solo  recital,  by  the  25-year-old 
Russian  virtuoso  pianist  Ev- 
geny Kiss  in. 

“We've  never  actually 
taken  the  plunge  to  have  a 
frill-blown  solo  recital.’'  said 
Mr  Kenyon.  "The  question 
was  is  there  one  person  who 


can  sustain  that  sort  of  per- 
formance in  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall?  There  was  only  one  per- 
son. He  is  the  man  of  the  mo- 
ment, an  absolute 
phenomenon.” 

For  the  second  year  the  sea- 
son will  Include  a Junior 
Prom,  presented  by  Tony  Rob- 
inson, which  draws  an  school 
groups  to  broaden  the  appeal 
beyond  merely  attracting 
children  who  come  from 
music-loving  families.  There 
will  also  be  Proms  In  The 
Park,  a live  relay  to  Hyde 
Park. 

Bela  Bartdk  will  be  featured 
throughout  the  season. 

Visiting  orchestras  Include 
the  Royal  Concertgebouw  Or- 
chestra conducted  by  Ric- 
cardo  ChaiUey  and  the  Gus- 
tav Mahler  Youth  Orchestra 
under  Pierre  Boulez.  Sir 
Simon  Rattle  wffl  conduct  the 
City  of  Birmingham  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  his  first 
Late  Night  Prom. 

An  innovation  which 
proved  successful  last  year 
and  will  be  repeated  this  sea- 
son is  the  Last  Night  flag-wav- 
ing revels  relayed  by  video 
screens  into  Hyde  Park. 

The  Proms  run  from  July  18 
to  September  13,  and  wifi  be 
broadcast  live  on  Radio  3. 
Booking  opens  on  May  21. 


Boy,  14,  who 
led  rape  gang 
gets  1 2 years 


Vfvek  Cftaudhary 


A TEENAGER  who  led  a 
gang  rape  attack  on  an 
Austrian  tourist  as  she 
went  for  a late  night  walk  in 
central  London  was  sen- 
tenced to  12  years  detention 
by  an  Old  Bailey  judge 
yesterday. 

Adrian  Henry,  aged  14.  of 
Finsbury  Park,  north  London, 
was  told  by  the  Recorder  of 
London.  Sir  Lawrence  Ver- 
ney,  that  he  could  not  expect 
any  mercy,  even  though  he 
pleaded  guilty  to  rape  last 
month  and  was  not  directly 
involved  in  beating  the  wom- 
an before  the  rape  took  place. 
The  judge  also  lifted  an  order 
that  Henry  could  not  be 
named. 

Sir  Verney  said:  ‘T  have 
regard  to  your  age,  stUl  only 
14.  but  the  victim’s  account 
made  it  clear  that  although 
the  youngest  of  all,  you  are  to 
be  treated  as  a leader  of  your 
gang.  This  was  a joint  enter- 
prise in  which  you  all  took 
part  together,  so  each  of  you 
is  responsible  for  everything 
that  happened." 

The  gang  of  eight  youths  at- 
tacked the  33-year-old  woman 
from  Vienna  as  she  went  for  a 
midnight  stroll  around  King’s 
Cross  last  year  while  on  a 
shopping  trip  to  London.  The 
youths  took  it  In  turns  to  rape 
her,  beat  her  and  then  threw 
her  into  a canal  when  she  told 
them  that  she  could  not  swim. 

Last  month,  the  other  seven 
youths  involved  In  the  attack 


Adrian  Henry:  ‘Youngest 
but  largest  gang  member’ 


were  sentenced  to  between  10 
and  12  years  detention. 

The  judge  said  that  the  vic- 
tim identified  Henry  as  one  of 
those  who  helped  push  her 
into  the  canal.  Four  of  the 
gang  had  stripped  her  and 
held  her  down  while  the 
others  raped  her. 

John  Be  van.  QC.  prosecut- 
ing said  that  Henry  appeared 
to  have  taken  no  part  in  the 
violence  but  was  the  first  to 
rape  her.  The  inference  was 
that  he  was  in  some  sort  of 
position  of  authority  and 
though  he  was  the  youngest 
member  of  the  gang,  he  was 
also  the  largest 

Henry,  who  was  in  local  au- 
thority care  at  the  time  of  the 
attack  and  on  bail  for  rob- 
bery, weighs  around  17  stone 
and  is  6ft  lin  tall. 

The  court  heard  that  he 
stood  back  while  other  gang 
members  stripped  the  woman 
and  beat  her  into  submission. 

Mr  Be  van  said  that  at  the 
time  of  the  attack  Henry  was 
in  care  at  a privately  run  chil- 
dren’s home  in  Finsbury 
Park.  “The  records  of  that 
care  establishment  show  that 
he  was  absent  from  his  ac- 
commodation on  the  night  (of 
the  attack),  and  returned 
there  at  4.05am,  having 
phoned  at  2.10  to  say  he  was 
at  King's  Cross,  complaining 
of  a slight  injury  to  one  of  his 
hands,  which  he  claimed  bad 
been  caused  in  a fight”  Scien- 
tific examination  revealed 
that  the  woman's  blood  was 
on  Henry's  jacket 

The  court  heard  that  Henry 
pleaded  guilty  to  rape  just  be- 
fore the  trial  of  the  other 
seven  gang  members  last 
month,  but  denied  being  the 
ringleader. 

Sir  Verney  said  his  plea 
was  based  on  the  strength  of 
evidence  rather  than 
remorse. 

“If  s very  worrying  to  read 
that  you  still  maintain  that 
the  first  act  of  intercourse 
was  by  her  consent  Having 
heard  her  evidence.  I am  ab- 
solutely certain  that  what  you 
did  was  rape,  and  that  you 
were  the  first  to  do  it” 

Michael  Cogan.  defending, 
claimed  that  Henry  was  cou- 
rageous because  he  had 
pleaded  guilty  “to  such  a seri- 
ous offence,”  and  that  be 
wanted  to  apologise  to  the 
victim. 
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below,  say*  ho  afana  to 
■touch  a wider  base*  . 


Charity  taste  of  fame  goes  under  hammer 


Sarah  Boseley 
savours  recipes 
of  celebrities  for 
returning  PoWs 

CLEMENTINE  Chur- 
chill offered  chocolate 
cake,  Katharine  Hep- 
born  suggested  spinach  and 
bacon  salad  and  Noel  Cow- 
ard favoured  prawns  — the 
original  recipes  devised  by 
celebrities  for  a 1950  char- 
ity cookbook  are  to  be  auc- 
tioned by  Christie's  in  New 
York  In  a week’s  time. 

Profits  from  the  book 
were  to  go  to  British  pris- 
oners of  war,  many  trauma- 
tised, jobless  and  impover- 
ished. But  the  social 
divisions  of  the  time  en- 
sured that  the  dining  tables 
of  the  upper  classes  had 
very  little  in  common  with 
those  of  repatriated  British 
foot  soldiers. 


Katharine  Hepburn  and  Evelyn  Waugh 


The  collection  of  160 
recipes,  mostly  hand-writ- 
ten, signed  and  loosely  as- 
sembled In  an  album.  Is 
likely  to  fetch  between 
$6,000  (£3,665)  and  S8.000  at 
auction  on  May  14. 

The  book  disappeared 
without  trace. 

Laurence  Olivier  and  Viv- 
ien Leigh,  the  golden  cou- 


ple of  the  time,  sent  In  a 
recipe  for  mullet*  with  arti- 
chokes, which  they  called 
Rouget  Aupert,  involving 
lib  of  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes. a tablespoon  of 
cream,  sherry  and  white 
wine. 

Clementine  Churchill’s 
chocolate  cake  required 
seven  eggs,  half  a pound  of  I 


chocolate  and  four  ounces 
of  pounded  almonds. 

In  her  foreword  to  the 
book.  As  We  Like  it  Cook- 
ery Recipes  by  Famous 
People,  Edna  Moontbatten 
acknowledged  that  ‘’some 
of  our  American  friends 
have  suggested  ingredients 
which  are  a bit  hard  to 
come  by  at  the  moment”, 
but  added  that  “these  are 
recipes  . . . which  we  shall 
look  forward  to  enjoying  in 
the  future.*' 

There  were  about  80.000 
returned  British  PoWs,  she 
wrote,  many  suffering  from 
disabilities.  They  had  gov- 
ernment pensions,  “but  a 
pension,  alas,  only  gives 
one  the  hare  necessities  of 
life  and  all  these  people 
need  as  much  good  food  and 
nomishmant  as  possible  to 
help  them  overcome  their 
handicaps”. 

This  particular  cookery 
book  might  not  have  been 
much  help.  Evelyn  Waugh 
offers  a recipe  for  mulled 


claret  requiring  six  bottles 
of  wine  (for  six  people).  “It 
would  be  improper  to  use 
really  fine  Bordeaux,"  he 
writes,  “hut  the  better  the 
wine,  the  better  the  concoc- 
tion. Any  sound  claret  or 
Burgundy  will  do.’1 

He  adds  two  port  glasses 
of  brandy,  one  of  ginger 
wine,  one  orange  stuffed 
with  cloves,  the  peel  of  two 
lemons,  three  sticks  of  cfn 
namon  and  one  grated  nut- 
meg. It  should  be  heated 
and  drunk  at  the  same  tem- 
perature as  tea  “during  or 
after  luncheon  in  February 
or  after  dinner  on  any  win- 
ter evening.” 

George  Bernard  Shaw 
wrote:  “I  do  not  eat  cooked 
food.  I have  not  tasted  fish, 
flesh,  not  fowl  for  60  years 
past 

“All  the  cookery  books 
known  to  me  prescribe  so 
many  ingredients  that  they 
could  be  of  use  only  to  an 
international  provision 
business.” 


Cambridge  shuts  down 
student  drinking  club 


Owen  Bowcott 


AN  ELITE  Cambridge 
university  drinking 
club,  whose  sporting 
members  wrecked  a 
hotel  dining  room,  vomited 
over  tables  and  sexually 
harassed  waitresses,  has  been 
disbanded  in  disgrace. 

The  decision  by  Downing 
College  authorities  to  dismiss 
one  student  and  fine  several 
others  £500  each  represents  a 
determination  to  do  away 
with  the  old  stereotype  of 
privileged,  undergraduate 
vandalism. 

Composed  of  the  college’s 
leading  sportsmen,  the  Grif- 
fins club  — which  dates  back 
to  at  least  the  1920s  — once 
boasted  the  England  cricket 
captain.  Mike  Atherton, 
among  its  ranks. 

But  the  membership  had  in- 
creasingly become  dominated 


by  football  and  rugby  players 
In  recent  years  rather  than 
rowers  and  cricketers,  ac- 
cording  to  college  sources. 

The  chaotic  dinner,  which 
Included  19  undergraduates 
and  a number  of  old  boys,  oc- 
curred at  the  Royal  Cam- 
bridge Hotel  on  February  2®. 
Drink  was  spilt,  food  thrown 
around  and  a number  of  stu- 
dents were  sick. 

Several  young  waitresses 
were  subjected  to  "abuse  and 
sexual  innuendo".  When  the 
the  hotel  called  the  police  — 
shortly  after  the  first  course 
was  served  — the  students 
□Led. 

“I'm  very  keen  that  the 
right  message  gets  across," 
the  Master  of  Downing  Col- 
lege, David  King,  said  yester- 
day. “The  college  has  acted 
swiftly  and  harshly  because 
we  will  have  no  truck  with 
behaviour  of  this  kind. 

"It  should  be  clear  to  the 


entire  student  body  that  the 
only  acceptable  behaviour  Is 
that  which  the  public  would 
expert.  The  only  encouraging 
aspect  of  it  is  that  1 have  not 
had  a word  of  criticism  [of 
disciplinary  actions}  from  the 
student  body.” 

The  Griffins,  which  excluded 
women,  has  temporarily  been 
dissolved.  Jon  Dynxxnd,  19, 
president  of  Downing's  junior 
common  roam,  said:  ‘It  will  be 
reestablished  to  fulfil  the  orig- 
inal spirit  of  the  Griffins, 
which  was  to  recognise  sport- 
ing excellence. 

“The  idea  is  to  get  away 
from  this  blokey,  beer-swill- 
ing  image  and  put  it  back  to 
the  way  It  was  supposed  to  be. 
That  sort  of  behaviour  was 
obviously  unacceptable  to  the 
college.  The  college  was  very 
angry  about  it.  It  comes 
across  as  a stereotypical  Cam- 
bridge university  type  of 
thing." 


India  and  China  head  holiday  sickness  league 


CHINA  and  India  were  yes- 
terday branded  by  the 
Holiday  Which?  magazine  as 
the  places  where  the  largest 
number  of  tourists  fall  111, 
writes  Vivek  Chaudhary. 

A survey  of  more  than 
20.000  readers  found  that 
more  than  one  in  three  travel- 
lers to  China  and  India  be- 


came unwell.  Stomach  upsets 
accounted  for  more  than  half 
of  the  Illnesses  but  few  of 
those  who  fell  ill  had  to  visit  a 
hospital. 

Tourists  were  least  likely  to 
fall  m in  Denmark,  Britain 
and  the  Mediterranean  island 
of  Corsica.  Other  countries 
considered  "safe"  include 


Hungary,  Finland  and 
Slovenia. 

Of  those  questioned.  32  per 
cent  claimed  that  they  foil  HI 
while  visiting  Egypt,  Morocco 
and  Turkey.  Patricia  Yates, 
the  editor  of  Holiday  Which?, 
recommended:  “Careful  plan- 
ning before  you  travel  and  the 
right  precautions." 


Expensive  London  hospitals 
‘perversely’  buck  NHS  market 


David  Brindtot  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


HOSPITALS  in  London  are 
treating  more  patients 
from  outside  the  capital  than 
before  the  creation  of  the 
NHS  market,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  make  them  treat 
fewer,  official  figures  disclose 
today. 

London  is  attracting  more 
patients  despite  the  fact  that 
its  hospitals  are  almost  20  per 
cent  more  costly:  the  average 
case  costs  El  .264,  compared  to 
£1,058  In  the  provinces. 

In  1994/95, 14  per  cent  of  pa- 
tients in  London  hospitals 
were  from  outside  the  capital 
— compared  with  115  per 
cent  in  1988/89,  two  years  be- 
fore the  market  system  began. 

The  figures  cast  serious 
doubt  on  how  the  market  has 
worked.  In  theory,  malting 
health  authorities  and  GP 
ftudbolders  aware  of  the  cost 
of  treatments  should  have  de- 
terred those  outside  London 
from  referring  patients  to  rel- 
atively expensive  specialists 
there.  In  practice,  the  figures 
suggest  authorities  and  fund- 
holders have  ignored  the  cost 
factor  and  have  acted  per- 
versely — in  market  terms  — 
by  referring  even  more  pa- 
tients to  London. 

The  surprising  trend 
emerges  in  Department  of 
Health  data  published  in  a 
report  for  the  commission  on 
London  health  services  set  up 
by  the  King's  Fund,  the  lead- 
ing health  think  tank. 

The  report,  the  Health 


Economy  of  London,  says 
there  have  been  Improve- 
ments in  efficiency  of  hospital 
care  in  the  capital  Through- 
put of  acute  patients.  Includ- 
ing day  cases,  now  betters 
that  of  the  rest  of  England  at 
76  "finished  consultant  epi- 
sodes” per  bed  per  year 
against  75.  However,  London 
still  has  more  acute  hospital 
becfe:  on  1994/95  figures,  there 
were  2.4  for  every  1,000  people 
living  In  the  capital,  com- 
pared with  22  in  hospitals 
elsewhere.  That  translates  as 
an  excess  or  beds  of  7 per  cent 
in  London.  In  1962,  the  excess 
was  40  per  cent 

London  hospitals  also  take 
more  than  their  fair  share  of 
NHS  funding.  Taken  together, 
they  account  for  19  per  cent  of 
total  sp«iding  on  hospital  and 
community  health  services, 
but  deal  with  only  16  per  cent 
of  patients  and  serve  just  14 
per  cent  of  the  population, 
which  lives  In  the  capital. 

The  report  also  shows  that 
Londoners  receive  for  more 


community  based  social  ser- 
vices than  people  elsewhere. 
There  are  twice  as  many  day- 
care places  and  meals-on- 
wheels,  and  there  is  So  per 
cent  more  home  care  in  the 
capital  than  the  rest  of  Eng- 
land. However,  there  are  40 
per  cent  fewer  admissions  to 
residential  homes . 

London  is  shown  to  have 
only  60  per  cent  of  the  nurs- 
ing home  places  available 
elsewhere,  with  that  figwe 
felling  to  as  low  as  20  per  cent 
in  deprived  inner  areas  of  the 
capital 


Boxer  Benn  ‘threatened  murder9  claim 


Stuart  MBlar 


IGEL  Benn,  the  former 
world  super-middle- 
weight boxing  cham- 
pion, threatened  to  arrange 
£20,000  contract  for  a hitman 
to  silence  a businessman  he 
was  accused  of  assaulting,  a 
court  was  told  yesterday, 
Middlesex  Guildhall  crown 
court,  central  London,  heard 
that  Benn,  aged  33.  threatened 
to  have  Ray  Sullivan,  a ticket 
agency  owner,  killed  unless 
he  accepted  a £100,000  bribe  to 
stop  the  trial 

The  prosecution  alleges 


that  Benn,  aged  33.  repeatedly 
punched  and  kicked  Mr  Sulli- 
van in  a London  nightclub 
last  September,  leaving  him 
scarred  for  life  and  needing 
105  stitches  in  his  nose.  He 
has  pleaded  not  guilty  to 
wounding  with  intent  to 
cause  grievous  bodily  harm.. 

Shortly  before  the  trial. 
Benn,  nicknamed  the  Dark 
Destroyer,  was  arrested  and 
questioned  in  connection 
with  the  alleged  threat,  the 
court  heard. 

Mr  Sullivan  said  he  ex- 
plained to  the  man  who  deliv- 
ered the  death  warning  that 
he  did  not  want  the  trial  to 


take  place.  “I  said  I would 
love  to  take  £100.000.  I would 
have  £50,000  for  it  to  go  away, 
but  it  is  out  of  my  hands.” 

He  told  the  court  he  was  at- 
tacked from  behind  In  the  VIP 
restaurant  area  of  Legends 
nightclub  in  Mayfair,  central 
London,  and  never  knew  who 
was  responsible  until  friends 
told  him. 

Mr  Sullivan,  who  admitted 
being  known  as  "Roles  Ray" 
because  he  sometimes  dealt 
in  watches,  said  two  doormen 
held  his  no«  together  after 
Benn  had  been  dragged  off. 

He  was  taken  to  King's  Col- 
lege hospital,  where  be  had 


105  stitches  in  a three-hour 
operation  to  repair  the  "ex- 
tensive damage".  He  asked 
the  surgeon  to  photograph  his 
injuries  in  case  they  were 
required  for  evidence. 

He  admitted  to  Trevor 
Burke,  defending,  that  he 
later  sold  one  of  the  photo- 
graphs to  the  Sun  newspaper 
for  £10.000. 

Under  cross-examination, 
Mr  Sullivan  spoke  of  first 
meeting  Benn  in  the  late 
1980s.  As  their  friendship 
grew,  he  travelled  with  the 
boxer  to  overseas  bouts,  and 
at  one  time  shared  a home 
with  him  in  Florida.  But 


their  friendship  turned  sour 
and  they  had  not  spoken  in 
two  years. 

Mr  Sullivan  denied  that 
was  because  of  his  involve- 
ment in  drugs. 

Questioned  about  an  artiele 
in  the  Mirror  newspaper  last 
week  on  Bean  being  arrested 
and  questioned  by  police  over 
the  alleged  death  threat,  Mr 
Sullivan,  dented  feeding  the 
story  to  the  press. 

He  also  denied  that  he  was 
pretending  Benn  was  respon- 
sible for  the  attack  because  he 

believed  Benn  would  be  an 
"easy  touch  for  money”. 

The  case  continues. 


News  in  brief 

‘Train  surfing’ 
Marines  killed 

TWO  Royal  Marines  were 

MTfgri  In  Thafland  after  nHmh- 
ing  on  to  the  roof  of  a speed- 
ing train  that  ™»nt  under  a 
bridge. 

The  bodies  of  Tony  Hall  and 
Peter  Bartlett,  both  aged  24 
were  flown  hack  to  Britain 
yesterday. 

A Ministry  of  Defence 
spokeswoman  declined  to 
speculate  on  reports  that  the 
men  were  train  surfing  — 
standing  on  the  roof  — and 
said:  “An  investigation,  has 
been  launched  by  local  police 
there." 

Mr  Hall,  Of  Birmingham, 
and  Mr  Bartlett,  of  Oxford, 
were  with  Workshop  Squad- 
ron in  the  Commando  Logis- 
tics Regiment,  and  were  serv- 
ing in  the  Far  Eastas  part  of  a 
seven-month  naval  operation. 

£20m  repair  for  oil 
pollution  tanker 

THE  Sea  Empress. ' the 
147.000-tonne  Norwegian  oil 
tanker  which  ran  aground  off 
Milford  Haven  causing  poffn-’ 
Hon  along  the  Welsh  coast 
last  year,  put  to  sea  for  trials 
yesterday. 

The  tanker,  now  renamed 
the  Sea  Spirit,  sailed  down 
Belfast  Lough  after  Hariand 
and  WaUf  carried  out  the  big- 
gest repair  ever  undertaken 
on  a damaged  ship  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Including  the 
replacement  of  nearly  3,000 
tonnes  of  steel,  at  a cost  of  £20 
million.  • 


Much  Of  the  bottom  of  the 
tanker,  Owned  by  Acomarlt, 
was  ripped  open  when  it 
struck  rocks  spitting  72,000 
tonnes  of  oil  onto  file  Pem- 
brokeshire coast  in  February 
last  year. 

It  was  tawed  to  Belfast 
A company  spokesman 
said;  “ft’s  been  one  hell  of  a 
Job.  We  have  done  it  an  time, 
within  budget.  ‘ The  owners 
are  delighted  with  the  vessel 
and  we  are  feeling  very 
pleased  with  ourselves." 

Media  restrictions 
likely  for  solicitors 

TIGHTER  curbs  on  solicitors 
speaking  to  the  media  about 
their  eUeuts’  cases  were  ex- 
pected to  follow  a report  yes- 
terday from  an  official  body 
advising  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  Advisory  Committee 
on  Legal  Education  and  Con- 
duct urged  the  Law  Society  to 
make -a  new  rule  banning-so- 
Heitors  from  expressing^  per- 
sonal opinions  in  criminal 
cases  once  the  client  has  been 
charged. 

The  committee,  chaired' by 
a law  lord.  Lord  Nichalls*  took 
up  the  issue  after  the  late 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord 
Taylor,  voiced  fears  that  solic- 
itors’ press  briefings  risked 
creating  an  O J Simpson-style 
media  chons.  Lord  Taylor- 
wanted  solicitors,  like  barris- 
ters, to  be  barred  from  com- 
menting on  their  current 


Neil  takes  reins 
at  the  European 

ANDREW  NHir.,  former  -edi- 
tor of  the  Sunday  T5me%  has 

taken,  over  ‘ the  reins  of 
European  newspaper  four 
months  after  joining  its  pub- 
lisher, Euro pean  Press  Hold-' 
togs,  as  editor-in-chief:  The 
company  also  owns  the  Scots- 
man,  Scotland  tar  Sunday  and 
the  Edinburgh  Evening  News. 

- Mr  Nell  is  assuming  day  to 
dsy  control  of  the  Burupean. 
from  next  week’s  issue 
“Rowing  the  departure  of  edi- 
tor Charles  Gaisida,  who  has 
left  the  company  to  pursue 
other  Interests. 
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ur  recruits  BP  head  for  Europe  job 


**•*<*, 


• ■ilWNV  Blair  ycster- 
■ — ^B^iday  rounded  off  his 
. ' ttovermnent-making 
, ■.-  a spectacular 
" ^business  coup  when 
j}*  Wglhted  Sir  David 
Smu^  aairtoan  of  BP,  to  be- 
come MB1  Minister  for -Trade 
and  Qarapetitiveness  in 
Etopp£*wtth  a seat  on  key 
cabinet  committees. 

■As  a mark  of  bis  status.  Sir 
Uavid,  who  will  resign  his 
corporate  position.  will  serve 
as  minister  of  state  in  the  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  Indus- 
try and  the  Treasury. 

Sir  David's  wealth  means  he 

wlp  jfcrggo  the  salary  for  the 

J^t^e  wiH  geta  peerage  to 

aBaWfi&n  to  speaker  the  Gov- 
gfflwpj?  in  tiie  House  of  Lords. 

announcement  fltr- 
foaf^isi^®ood  our  pledge  to 


huild  a modem  and  dynamic 
economy  in  partnership  with 
hosmess,"  said  Mr  Blair  in  a 
statement  which,  barely  con- 
cealed his  gtee  at  this  dJmax  to 
his  courtship  of  industry. 

The  BP  chief ' was  person- 
ally headhunted  by  the  then- 
opposition  leader,  after  Mr 
Blair  met  Sir  David  and  was 
hugely  impressed  by  him, 
*utes  said.  Sir  David  gave  Mr 
Blair  the  Idea  of  presenting  a 
10-point  “performance  con- 
tract” for  Britain  to  last  au- 
tumn's party  conference.  He 
had  already  set  up  BP'S  iden- 
tically-named Initiative , 
within  his  company.  ' 

Business  tycoons  who  enter 
politics  late  usually  discover 
that  helping  to  run  countries 
la  harder  than  running  multi- 
national companies.  The  late 
| John  Davies,  a former  CBI  di- 
rector, Lord  Cockfield,  a 
; Thatcher  cabinet. minister 
and  EU  commissioner,  and 


Lord  Young,  had  stormy 
careers.  Sir  David's  appoint- 
ment got  off  to  a bad  start 
when  it  was  reported  — 
wrongly  — that  he  would  be 
made  minister  for  Europe  at 
the  Foreign  Office,  despite 
Robin  Cook’s  resistance. 
There  was  no  such  pt«n 
sources  Insisted. 

The  new  Lord  Simon  will 
chair  an  inter-departmental 
task  force  on  competitiveness 
in  the  EU,  promoting  Labour's 
commitment  to  labour 

markets  and  completion  of  the 
single  market  — especially  for 
industries  where  Britain  is  a 
dominant  player.  He  wfD. 
sit  on  Cabinet  committees  on 
the  economy  and  Europe,  po- 
tentially a significant  vote  for 
the  free  market  wing  of  the 
new  government's  inrun-nni  de- 
bate. 

There  was  spec- 

ulation within  the  City  that 
Sir  David,  a fervent  pro-Euro- 


pean who  openly  advocates 
British  membership  of  a 
single  currency,  would  use 
his  position  to  lobby  inten- 
sively for  closer  ties  with 
Europe.  Following  the  Gov- 
ernment’s decision  to  confer 
greats' powers  an  the  Bank  of 
Bigland  over  interest  rates, 
one  senior  City  figure-  said 
last  night  that  Sis  David’s  ap- 
pointment, coupled  with  the 
changes  at  the  Bank,  meant 
“you  have  two  gigantic  de- 
ments of  the  mosaic  for  Euro- 
pean monetary  union”. 

There  was  speculation  that 

Sir  David  would  be  used  by  the 
two  ministries  to  serve  on  key 
European  Council  meetings, 

including  TnlnlstPrial  get-tO- 
gethers  on  the  internal  market  | 
and  industry.  Britain  has 
tFnripd  to  ffwl  junior  minis- 
ters to  these  gatherings,  giving  1 

naHrfflfl  thp 

that  die  UK  was  lukewarm 
about  their  significance. 


Profile 


THE  Prime  Minister 
could  not  have  picked 
a better  person  than 
Sir  David  Simon  to  reas- 
sure boardrooms  about  the 
power  handed  to  Labour’s 
Inexperienced  ministers 
and  young  policy  advisers, 
writes  Simon  Betmis. 

Sir  David  has  turned 
round  BP  from  the  depths 
of  flwmciai  crisis,  notched 
up  numerous  appointments 
on  company  boards  across 
Europe,  and  Is  an  adviser  to 
the  president  of  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  and  to 
the  Prince  of-Wales. 

An  ardent  Arsenal  fen,  he 
lives  a spit  away  from  High- 
lniry  and  from  Tony  Blair’s 
Islington  home. 

One  friend  describes  Sir 
David,  57,  as  “politically 
pragmatic  rather  than  par- 


Tony  Blair  with  David  Simon  at  Number  10  yesterday 

tisan”  and  remembers  that  Jsions  over  Europe  and  is 
he  was  a keen  advocate  of  among  the  most  fervent  snp- 
Tory  economic  reforms.  porters  of  British  participa- 

Btrt  he  became  tnnreas-  tion  in  monetary  union. 
mgiy  alarmed  at  Tory  div-  When  Sir  Robert  Horton 


was  ousted  as  BP  chairman 
in  1992,  he  took  over  and 
quickly  instituted  a 
recovery  programme.  It 
cost  some  50,000 jobs. 

He  lived  in  France  after 
the  war  for  two  years  with 
his  mother,  who  had  mar- 
ried a Free  French  fighter 
pilot,  and  speaks  several 
European  languages. 

He  has  worked  as  a 
special  adviser  on  competi- 
tiveness to  Jacques  Santer, 
president  of  the  European 
Commission,  and  is  vice- 
chairman  of  a round  table 
of  top  European  business 
leaders.  His  non-executive 
posts  include  the  big  Ger- 
man Insurance  company, 
Allianz  AG,  and  Deutsche 
Bank  and  he  is  on  the  inter- 
national Board  of  France's 
elite  business  school,  In- 
sea d.  He  will  relinquish  all 
these  posts  to  take  up  his 
ministerial  role. 
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We  are  servants,  warns  Blair 


HTQMV  PUII* 

Political  Uttar 


TONY  Blair  yester- 
day greeted  the  larg- 
est contingent  of 
labour  MPs  to  ar- 
rive at  Westminster 
with  a warning  not  to  disap- 
point millions  of  voters  who 
took  *a  leap  of  faith”  to  elect 
theta  — or  to  lapse  Into  the 
sleaze  and  indiscipline  which 

marked  the  Tory  years. 

ta  addressing  the  first  post- 
election  meeting  of  the  new 
ParUwnentary  Labour  Party 
CPLPV  after  the  greatest  elec- 
tion victory  In  their  history, 
the  Rime  Minister  adopted  a 
sombre  tone,  telling 
MPs  that  they  bad 


masters.  We  are  the  servants 
of  the  people.  We  will  never 
forget  that.” 

As  he  spoke  Mr  Blair’s 
aides  signalled  a raft  of  bills 
for  next  Wednesday’s  Queen’s 
Speedi,  including  three  on 
education,  the  Low  Pay  Com- 
mission, reform  of  the  Bank 
of  England  and  Labour's  ex- 
tensive constitutional  plans. 

But  the  new  government 
got  a veiled  warning  not  to 
cut  parliamentary  corners  In 
speeding  its  devolution  plans 
through  Parliament  from  the 
Speaker,  Betty  Bootbroyd, 
when  she  was  unanimously 
reelected  in  a brief  session  of 
I the  new  Commons  yesterday. 

She  recalled  her  now-de- 
feated deputy,  Michael  Mor- 
ris, chairing  the  protracted 
Maastricht  Bill  debate  In  j 
1992-93  on  tiie  Commons  floor, 
not  in  a committee  room  — 
which  Labour  has  suggested 
as  a way  of  accelerating  devo- 
lution. ‘That  bill  bad  tube  de- 
bated, of  course,  in  this  cham- 1 


her  because  It  was  a constitu- 
tional issue.  But  it  was  more 
than  that.  It  was  a highly  con- 
troversial issue,”  she  said. 
Her  message  was  clearly 
premeditated. 

Mr  Blair,  who  h««  an  ambi- 
tious programme  to  till  avail- 
able timetables,  told  his  new 
backbenchers  that,  though 
difficulties  were  bound  to 
arise,  he  wanted  to  tell  voters 
in  five  years'  time  that  “we 
kept  true  to  the  path  we  set 
out  before  you”,  so  justifying 
their  “leap  of  feith.” 

With  no  room  at  the  Palace 
of  Westminster  big  enough  to 
hold  them  all,  most  of  the  418 
Labour  MPs  and  ministers 
turned  up  at  nearby  Church 
House  to  hear  something  of  a 
sermon  from  the  party  leader, 
44  this  week,  who  was  loudly 
applauded  by  most  of  his  audi- 
ence. 

Cheers  were  loudest  when 
he  pledged  to  reform  the  NHS 
internal  market  and  when  he 
stressed  the  need  for 


“strength,  unity  and  disci- 
pline. Look  at  the  Tory  party, 
pause  and  reflect  And  vow 
never  to  let  us  emulate  them.” 
said  Mr  Blair,  who  warned 
that  voters  would  not  distin- 
guish between  loyalist  and 
rebel  if  they  broke  ranks. 

He  also  reminded  them  that 
they  owed  their  places  to  his 
revolution.  “Be  under  no  Illu- 
sion. It  was  New  Labour  wot 
won  it  Let  ns  learn  that  les- , 
son  wefl.  We  ran  for  office  as 
New  Labour.  We  govern  as 
New  Labour.  Remember,  you 
are  not  here  to  enjoy  the  trap- 
pings of  power  but  to  do  a job 
and  to  uphold  the  highest 
standards  in  public  life.”  • 

Paddy  Ashdown,  speaking 
to  the  46-strong  Liberal  Demo- 
crat group — the  largest  since 
the  1920s  — promised  to  give 
Labour  “a  different  sort  of 
Opposition,  a constructive  op- 
position” which  woald  work 
with  government  when  poss- 
ible and  avoid  "knee-jerk  op- 
position for  its  own  sake.” 


Hague  offers  ‘fresh  start’ 
as  Doirell  enters  the  fray 


Ewan  MacAsklfl,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


WILLIAM  Hague 
shrugged  aside  the 
setback  of  the  far- 
cical pact  with 
Michael  Howard  to  launch  bis 
own  leadership  campaign  yes- 
terday with  a promise  to 
revive  the  Conservative  party 
in  the  Labour  heartlands  of 
Scotland.  Wales  and  the 
North  of  England. 

The  former  cabinet  minis- 
ter, making  much  of  his 
northern  upbringing  and 
comprehensive  education, 
presented  himself  as  the  fresh 
face  of  the  Tories  and  said  he 
would  rethink  one  or  two  of 
the  party's  policies,  without 
specifying  which.  . 

He  said:  "I  believe  after  18 
years  in  office  and  a heavy 
election  defeat  we  need  a 
fresh  start  and  I am  best 
placed  to  provide  that” 

T-afer  in  the  day,  former  I 
health  Secretary  Stephen  Dor- 
reH  also  declared  his  Inten- 
tion to  run,  turning  the  lead- 
ership contest  into  a six-horse 
race. 

Underlining  the  extent  of 
the  Tory  collapse,  John  Major 
met  those  former  cabinet 
ministers  who  survived  the 
general  election  and  put 
together  a patchwork  shadow 
cabinet  until  a new  leader  can ' 
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News  in  brief 

Scottish  Tory 
‘duped’  into  quitting 

THE  former  chairman  of  the  Scottish  Conservatives  who 
resigned  last  month  over  "past  indiscretions”  in  his  private  life 

planned  yesterday  he  had  been  betrayed  by  senior  colleagues. 
SirMlchaelHirst,  who  stood  down  after  advisers  told  hima 
newspaper  was  to  print  details  of  alleged  homosexual  affairs, 
said  Tory  activists  had  set  out  to  "get”  him  after  be  indicated  he 
wanted  to  be  the  party’s  candidate  in  Eastwood— the  safest 
Tory  seat  in  Scotland  until  it  went  to  Labour  last  week. 

Sir  Michael  told  the  Scotsman  newspaper  be  now  believed  he 
had  been  "duped  into  resigning  my  position.  I was  led  to  believe 
that  certain  stories  about  my  private  life  were  in  the  public 
domain  which  were  not  I realised  there  was  a stittbnp  from 
start  to  finish.’'  His  friends  were  last  night  pointing  the  finger 
at  the  left-wing  Tory  Reform  Group.  Arthur  Ben,  chairman  of 
the  TRG,  said  he  had  informed  senior  officials  of  rumours  of 
-personal  allegations’  against  Sir  Michael  “I  suggested  that  the 
party  might  be wise  to  reronsiderthepcteniM  candidacy  of  Sir 

Michael  Hirst  in  [Eastwood] ...  I was  the  unhappy  and  unwill- 
ing but  duty-bound  messenger.” — Lawrence.  Zkmcgan 

Young  jobless  plan  underway 

TiTCgmtmriwnrk  for  a fflhillion  plan  to  provide  work,  education 
or  training  for  25ft  000 young  unemployed  wasSaid  yesterday  by  a : 
“weHare-to-work*’  cabinet  committee  chairedby  Gordon  Brown,  , 
the  Chancellor.  David  Hfonkett,  the  EducatiPBand  Employment  ' 

Secretary,  who  was  cbargdwito  preparing  schemes  to  come  on  j 


be  found.  With  no  Scottish  or 
Welsh  Tory  MPs,  responsi- 
bility for  constitutional  af- 
fairs was  divided  between  Mr 
Howard  and  Mr  Hague. 

Mr  Major  pleaded  for  a 
unity  candidate.  “My  priority 
is  to  see  the  election  of  a new 
leader  as  soon  as  possible  be- 
hind whom  the  whole  party 
can  unite,”  he  said,  “hi  the 
meantime.  I do  not  believe  it 
is  appropriate  for  fresb 
shadow  cabinet  appointments 
to  be  made,  given  they  would 
inevitably  limit  the  freedom 
of  manoeuvre  of  my 
successor.” 

The  contestants  for  the 
leadership  are  settling  down 
for  a marathon,  reluctant  to 
burn  out  too  soon  with  the 
prospect  of  another  six  weeks 
to  go. 

One  Tory  insider  described 
the  former  social  services  sec- 
retary, Peter  Lilley’s  cam- 
paign. as  "overhyped"  and 
predicted  that  Mr  Dorrell 
would  find  ii  “difficult  to  get 


into  double  figures.”  But  Mr 
Lilley’s  candidacy  was 
strengthened  yesterday  by 
the  endorsement  of  the  for- 
mer education  secretary.  Gil- 
lian Shephard. 

The  former  chancellor,  Ken 
Clarke,  appears  to  have  the 
biggest  number  of  supporters 
at  present,  possibly  enough  to 
ensure  he  gets  through  to  the 
final  run-off  against  a candi- 
date of  the  right 

John  Redwood,  the  one  con- 
tender from  outside  the  old 
cabinet,  is  witholding  the  an- 
nouncement of  a new  batch  of 
supporters,  including  at  least 
one  former  minister,  until  the 
weekend. 

Mr  Hague  at  his  press  con- 
ference yesterday  tried  to 
present  himself  as  a unity 
rsinrilrlate,  a non-ideological 
right-winger.  He  said  that  the 
Conservatives  had  to  learn 
from  Labour  about  communi- 
cation with  the  media. 

He  was  standing  in  front  of 
a set  highlighting  his  message 


“A  Fresh  Start”.  He  was 
asked  how  be  could  have  put 
such  an  elaborate  set  together 
if  he  had  only  decided  the  pre- 
vious day  to  run.  Amid  scepti- 
cism, he  said  be  had  “an 
amazing  team”. 

But  the  design  company 
that  made  the  set,  Sledge,  in- 
sisted yesterday  that  it  had 
been  built  in  12  hours. 

Mr  Hague  was  introduced 
by  former  defence  procure- 
ment minister  James  Arbuth- 
not  and  joined  at  the  launch 
by  MPs  Rod  Richards,  Julie 
Kirkbride  — a former  jour- 
nalist and  one  of  the  new  in- 
take — and  Alan  Duncan,  a 
key  member  of  the  general 
election  campaign  team. 

Mr  Dorrell,  who  will  set  out 
his  views  today  at  a meeting 
of  the  Foreign  Press  -Associa- 
tion, will  present  himsoif  as 
accepting  the  reality  of  mem- 
bership of  the  European 
Union  and  argue  that  the 
focus  should  be  on  changing 
its  form. 


Dorrell’s  priorities 


Hague’s  priorities 


□ To  be  an  effective  Opposition 

□ To  restore  the  connection 
between  the  Conservative  party 
and  voters 

□ To  rebuild  the  party 
organisation 


□ To  reorganise  the  Conservative 
Party 

□ Widen  its  appeal 

D Drive  home  the  party’s 
message 

□ Reaffirm  its  values 


Nolan  to  investigate  party  funding 


David  Hendce 
Westminster  CorreaporKfont 


TONY  Blair  will  an- 
nounce next  week  that 
Lord  Nolan,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Stan- 
dards in  Public  life.  Is  to 
laitrirh  a full-scale  inquiry 
into  party  political  fronting 
— a move  which  John  Major 
resisted  for  two  years. 

The  Cabinet  Is  expected  to 
approve  the  inquiry  today  as 
part  of  a package  of  mea- 
sures to  be  in  chided  in  the 
Queen’s  Speech. 

But  a Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Bill,  frequently  prom- 
ised by  Labour,  Is.  not  ex- 
pected to  be  included.  Peter 
Mandelsou,  the  minister 


implemented  quii*ly.  After  only  five  dayslapdwer ...  we  have 
agreed  a iHngrammecf  work." — John  Cornel  - 


Without  portfolio,  and  Alas- 
tair  Campbell.  Tony  Blair’s 
press  secretary,  are  against 
Introducing  one  this  year. 

The  funding  investigation 
will  concentrate  on  whether 
donations  over  £5.000 
should  remain  anonymous 
and  whether  foreigners 
should  be  allowed  to  fond 
British  parties. 

The  Conservative  Party 
currently  refuses  to  disclose 
the  source  of  donations, 
many  of  them  from  wealthy 
businessmen  and  women, 
and  a large  number  from 
abroad,  nwliw  the  donor  is 
happy  to  make  it  known. 

Prominent  Conservative 
donors  In  the  past  have  in- 
cluded Hong  Kong  million- 
aires; Greek  shipping 


tycoons  and  AsfL  Nadir,  the 
former  Polly  Peck  boss  who 
escaped  a fraud  trial  in  Brit- 
ain by  fleeing  to  Northern 
Cyprus.  Most  of  the  donors  1 
who  contributed  to  the  £40  j 
mflHon  spent  by  the  Tories  1 
on  the  recent  election  cam- 
paign have  never  been 
disclosed. 

Labour,  which  promised 
the  inquiry  in  its  manifesto, 
has  in  the  past  threatened  to 
legislate  to  force  all  political 
parties  to  disclose  the 
sources  of  their  fanding,  but 
no  hill  will  be  introduced 
until  after  the  inquiry 
reports,  probably  next  year. 

Last  night  it  emerged  that 
John  Major  had  talked  to 
Tony  Blair  on  the  future  of 
private  donations  to  parties 


in  advance  of  the  announce- 
ment. 

The  frill  terms  of  the  in- 
quiry have  still  to  be  agreed 
with  Lord  Nolan,  but  the 
remit  is  expected  to  be  wide- 
ranging,  including  examin- 
ing whether  the  state  should 
contribute  to  political  par- 
ties, which  is  commonplace 
in  Europe,  and  the  role  of 
trade  unions  in  party  fund- 
ing. All  the  main  political 
parties  will  be  asked  to  sub- 
mit evidence. 

The  Queen’s  Speech  is  also 
expected  to  emphasise  stan- 
dards in  public  life  — with  a 
forther  wanting  that  politi- 
cians have  to  earn  the  trust 
of  the  people  in  the  wake  of 
the  previous  sleaze-domi- 
nated administration. 


6 WORLD  NEWS 


Fear  of  the  great  American  plot 
still  unites  paranoid  Russians 


Sergei  Baburin  is  convinced  of  an  undeclared  Western  war  and 
he  is  using  it  to  his  advantage,  writes  James  Meek  in  Moscow 


THE  paranoia  of  Amer- 
ican rigfatwlng  mili- 
tias centres  on  an 
imagined  plot  be- 
tween the  US  government  and 
the  United  Nations  to  impose 
communism  on  America  with 
arms  smuggled  in  from  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

The  fear  of  their  Russian 
counterparts  is  uncannily 
similar:  an  American  plan  to  , 
Impose  hegemony  on  its  for- 
mer  superpower  rival  using 
every  weapon  in  Its  arsenal, 
from  CIA  agents  to  the  mass  | 
supply  of  Snickers  bars. 

While  Sergei  Baburin's  US 
mirror  image  is  holed  up  in  a 
cabin  in  the  woods  with  an 
automatic  weapon,  enough 
food  for  three  years  and  a 
Wild  stare,  however.  Mr 
Baburin  is  deputy  chairman 
of  the  state  Duma. 

He  sincerely  believes  in  the 
great  American  plot 
“If  we  respect  the  US — and 
we  do  respect  It,  we  consider 
it  a great  power  — it  cannot 
be  a question  of  simply  allow- 
ing that  something  may  or 
may  not  be  true,"  he  said. 

"We  are  forced  to  accept 
that  only  thanirs  to  the  tal- 
ented work  of  its  state  em- 
ployees did  its  planned  elimi- 


nation of  such  a rival  and 
competitor  as  the  Soviet 
Union  succeed.  The  expendi- 
ture of  vast  resources,  and  die 
titanic  efforts  of  the  politi- 
cians and  special  services  of 
the  USA,  were  rewarded  with 
success." 

The  notion  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  ruthlessly  dis- 
membered by  cold-eyed  oper- 
atives punching  keys  in  a 
Washington  bunker  qualifies, 
as  mainstream  political 
thought  In  Moscow  these 
days.  Mr  Baburin,  a 37-year- 
old  former  lawyer  and  Afghan 
veteran,  is  well  placed  to  reap 
the  benefit  as  Russian  nation- 
alism broadens  its  appeal  and 
narrows  its  aims  towards  the 
realms  of  the  possible. 

Earlier  this  year  Mr 
Baburin,  who  heads  the  small 
Russian  People's  Party  (ROS), 
was  the  first  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  that  a parlia- 
mentary opposition  hope- 
lessly split  on.  domestic  issues 
can  be  brought  together  by 
appeals  to  patriotism. 

He  cut  across  party  lines  to 
create  a group  dedicated  to 
opposing  Nato  enlargement 
The  informal  Anti-Nato  Com- 
mission attracted  support 
from  across  the  political  spec- 


trum, firms  the  Communists 
to  the  Our  Home  Is  Russia 
faction,  supposedly  loyal  to 
President  Boris  Yeltsin. 

More  than  half  of  Duma 
deputies  have  signed  up  to  the 
commission.  Mr  Baburin’s  at- 
tempt to  snatch  leadership  of 
the  anti-Nato  crusade  away 
from  the  Communists  and  the 
ultra-nationalist  Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky  coincides  with 
attempts  by  presidential 
hopefuls  such  as  Alexander 
Lebed  and  Moscow's  mayor, 
Yuri  Luzhkov,  to  create  a 
kind  of  Russian  GauDJsm  — 
nationalistic  to  the  point  of 
chauvinism,  but  pragmatic I 
with  it,  and  without  the  Com- , 
munists'  unpopular  economic 
baggage.  1 

"At  its  last  congress  the  i 
Russian  Communist  Party  de- 
clared that  all  capitalism  was 
bad,"  said  Mr  Baburin.  Tm 
convinced  that  the  capitalism- 
socialism  idea  is  a concept 
which  belongs  to  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century."  He 
portrayed  the  Communist 
leader.  Gennady  Zyuganov,  as 
a pro-market  patriot  hemmed 
In  by  a circle  of  orthodox  red- 
banner  carriers. 

Mr  Baburin  has  been  in  the 
thick  of  opposition  to  Presir 


dent  Yeltsin  since  before  the 
collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  supported  the  campaign  to 
get  the  ban  on  the  Conuannist 
Party  lifted,  backed  Mr  Zhir> 
inovsky*s  first  attempt  to  run 
for  president  and  has  been  de- 
clared persona  non  grata  in 
Ukraine  for  his  persistent 
efforts  to  return  the  Crimean 
peninsula  to  Russia. 

Mr  Baburin’s  nationalism 
Is  more  significant  for  the 
outside  world  than  that  of  the 


His  nationalism  is  ■ 
significant  to  the 
outside  world 
because  it  focuses 
on  limited  aims 


rimttmiTnigfft,  with  their  unre- 
alizable goal  of  the  peaceful 
recreation  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  Mr  Zhirinovsky’s 
ranting  about  the  return  of 
Alaska,  and  Finland,  because 
it  focuses  os  limited  aims:  un- 
conditional reunion  with  Be- 
larus, refusal  to  agree  to  Nato 
enlargement  and  an  interna- 
tional campaign  to  force 
Ukraine  to  give  back  Crimea 
Mr  Baburin  rfaimc  his  sus- 
picion of  the  West  and  pro- 
Westerners  in  Russia  is  lira- 1 


He  accepts  that  different 
west  European  countries  have 
different  views within  Nato. 

Yet  he  remains  convinced 
that  the  undeclared  Western 
war  against  Russia  and  the 
Slavic  world  continues,  visit- 
ing Bulgaria  and  Serbia  after 
the  unrest  there,  he  declared 
that  the  anti-government 
crowds  had  been  organised  by 
Western  secret  services. 

Last  month  Mr  Baburin 
the  government  to  in- 
vestigate the  aims  of  "dozens, 
if  not  hundreds"  of  American 
organisations  working  "fatal- 1 
most  all  of  Russia’s  strategic 
cities". 

Mr  Baburin  has  personal ' 
reasons  for  . believing  that  i 
Russians  have  been  betrayed 
by  the  Yeltsin  regime.  His 
home  tovm  of  Semipalatinsk 
is  now  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  border  with  Kazakhstan, 
and  he  was  In  tile  White 
House  in  1903  when  it  was 
studied  by  fcmks- 

"Tbey  put  me  up  against  the 
wan  and  asked  me:  ’Are  you 
for  capitalism  or  soctalism?V’ 
he  said. 

’T  looked  at  these  special 
forces  troops  and  it  saddened 
me  that  they  didn’t  expect  any 
answer.  What  was  Important 
to  them  was  this  clicks  they’d 
had  beaten  Info  them  by  the 
media.  They  just  wanted  to 
say  It  out  loud.  For  them  there 
wasmo  other  alternative." 


The  Russian  People's  Party  leader,  Sergei  Baburin,  outside  the  Kremlin  pnohoow**  JiWBii**. 


Common  plastics  ‘cause  low  IQs’  at  birt 


Scientists  have 
traced  reduced 
intelligence 
and  behaviour 
problems  to 
foetal  exposure 
to  chemicals 
used  in  most 
ordinary  food 
tins,  reports 
Paul  Brown 
in  Brussels 


CHILDREN  are 

being  born  with 
lower  intelligence 
and  an  inability  to 
control  their  emo- 
tions as  a result  of  exposure 
to  man-made  chemicals 
while  in  the  womb,  scientists  - 
argued  yesterday. 

The  group  of  chemicals 
blamed  for  foiling  sperm 
counts  and  increasing  rates 
of  testicular  cancer  is  the 
most  likely  cause  of  disrup- 
tive behaviour  and  lower  IQs 
in  children,  a Worldwide 
Fund  for  Nature  (WWF)  con- 
ference in  Brussels  was  told. 

The  chemicals  are  called 
endocrine  disrupters  and , 
they;  block  or  mimic  .the, 
action'  of  hormones  which 
guide  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  the  foetus.  They  are 
contained  in  pesticides  and 
plastics. 

Fred  Vom  Saal,  from  the 
University  of  Missouri,  said 


the  latest  research  centred 
on  Blsphenol-A,  a plastic 
used  to  coat  the  inside  of 
food  cans  and  In  making 
CDs. 

Tests  on  human  cell  cul- 
tures. replicated  in  mice, 
showed  that  exposing  a foe- 
tus to  a billionth  of  a gram  in 
the  first  weeks  of  pregnancy 
would  have  serious  health 
effects.  The  most  noticeable 
effect  on  mice  of  such  a dose 
was  an  enlarged  prostate  and 
lower  sperm  counts,  exactly 
what  would  also  be  expected 

in  humans 

He  said:  "When  a can  of 
baked  beans  is  heated  to  250 
degrees  to  sterilise  the  food, 
enough  Bisphenol-A  leaches 
into  the  liquid  to  give  the 
human  eating  the  beans  a 
dose  of  90  parts  per  billion. 
Give  less  than  that  to  a 
mouse  mother  in  the  first 
seven  days  of  pregnancy, 
and  her  male  offspring  will 


have  enlarged  prostates  and 
reduced  sperm  counts."  He 
said  that  in  the  early  stages 

all  mammal  amhrymt  looked 

much  the  same  and  devel- 
oped In  the  same  way,  with 
tiny  doses  of  natural  hor- 
mones guiding  development 

Rats  were  being  fed  with 
the  amount  of  hormone  mi- 
mickers  known  to  have  been 
ingested  by  the  mothers  of 
children  who  Had  damaged 
IQs.  These  women  had  eaten 
fish  from  North  America’s 
Great  Lakes. 

The  rats  in  the  experiment 
were  showing  the  same  beha- 
vioural problems  as  the  chil- 
dren, caused  by  interference 
with  the  thyroid  gland-  Both 
became  hypersensitive.  “The 
children  do  not  respond  weE 
to  discipline,  they  become 
disfunctional  and  hyperac- 
tive,” Professor  Saal  said. 

He  and  a number  of  other 
experts,  including  Elizabeth 


DowdesweQ,  executive  direc- 
tor of  United  Nations  Envi- 
ronment Programme,  were 
briefing  parliamentarians 
from  the  Global  Legislators 
Organisation  for  a Balanced 
Environment. 

Ms  Dowdesweli  said  the 

testing  guidelines  with 
special  emphasis  on  unborn 
children.”  It  was  a matter  of 
urgency. 

Chemicals  had  brought 
many  advantages,  but  there 
were  undesirable  side 
effects. 

‘We  need  a solid  policy  response. 
These  findings  threaten  our  very 
survival  and  demand  nothing  less* 

issue  would  be  discussed  at 
the  G7  summit  In  Denver  in 
June,  when  an  international 
scientific  assessment  of  the 
problem  of  endocrine  dis- 
rupters would  be  launched. 

“We  need  to  develop  an 
international  research  strat- 
egy, as  we  once  had  to  do  for 
the  ozone  layer,”  she  said. 
“We  need  new  screening  and 

“Let  me  he  absolutely 
clear  with  you.  Today  people 
take  their  health  seriously, 
and  when  they  learn  that  the 
quality  of  their  environment 
has  deteriorated  to  such  a 
level  that  their  families* 
health  is  affected,  there  is 
nowhere  for  a politician,  a 
policy  maker  or  a parliamen- 
tarian to  hide. 

"We  need  a solid  policy 
response.  These  disturbing 
findings  threaten  our  very 
survival  and  demand  noth- 
ing less." 

An  International  sperm 
quality  network  has  been  $et 
up  to  pool  research  on  falling 
sperm  counts,  increases  in 
testicular  and  breast  cancer 
and  enlargement  of  the 
prostate. 

Nils  Skakkeback,  from  the 
University  or  Copenhagen, 
said  10  to  15  per  cent  of  cou- 
ples in  Denmark  had  fertility 
problems,  and  In  a popula- 
tion of  5 million  there  were 
11  clinics  to  inject  sperms 
into  eggs  because  men  were 
not  producing  enough. 

Even  male  breast  cancer 
was  increasing  in  Denmark. 
The  incidence  of  this  disease 
varied  worldwide,  and  expo- 
sure to  endocrine  disrupters 
seemed  to  be  the  most  likely 
explanation. 


Theu  Colhom.  director-:  iff 
the  WWF  cmnaminaat*  pro- 
gramme. said  that  wtttfto 
who  bad  eaten  PQ3 -con lami- 
na ted  fish  from  the  Great 
Lakes  appeared  to  have 
stored  endocrine  disrupters 
in  their  body  Tat  before  coo* 
calving.  Released  during 
pregnancy,  they  had  either 
blocked  or  mimicked  the 
action  of  hormones  during 
the  babies'  development.  The 
children,  some  of  them  now 
17  to  18  years  old.  could  not 
accommodate  themselves  to 
unpleasant  events. 

"They  exhibit  symptoms 
very  similar  to  road  rage. 
They  are  not  good  at  social 
integration. 

“These  things  do  not  just 
came  in  fish:  these  hormone 
mlmlckers  have  been  around 
for  so  years,  ever  since  we 
started  using  DDT.  Maybe 
we  are  just  beginning  to  reap 
the  consequences." 


Cook  finds 
Europe  eager 
for  his  recipe 


Euro 

Sketch 


Ian  Black 


BEER  and  sandwiches 
were  nowhere  In  sight, 
but  there  was  an  ample 
cooked  English  breakfast  to 
help  Her  Majesty’s  new  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  and 
Commonwealth  Affairs  on  his 
way  to  win  hearts  and  minds 
in  Europe  yesterday. 

It  was  8am  in  the  VIP 
lounge  at  RAF  Northolt  and 
Robin  Cook  was  fizzing  with 
energy  as  he  prepared  to 
board  the  plane  for  Paris  and 
Bonn.  “Welcome  to  Cook’s 
Tours,”  he  quipped,  predict- 
ably enough,  but  on  his  first 
official  visit  abroad  everyone 
was  too  polite  to  groan. 

Having  vowed  on  Friday  to 
hit  the  ground  running,  Mr 
Cook  and  Doug  Henderson, 
the  athletic  Minister  of  State 
for  Europe,  spent  the  day  in 
the  diplomatic  equivalent  of  a 
marathon 

Paris,  magnificent  even 
under  unseasonably  grey 
skies,  began  with  a mld-mom- 
ing  call  on  the  Socialist 
leader,  Lionel  Jospin,  eager 
for  details  of  Millbank’s  vic- 
tory strategy  as  he  too  fights  a 


general  election.  But  Mr 
Cook,  more  statesmanlike  by 
the  minute,  was  comradely 
rather  than  openly 
supportive. 

"It  would  be  very  presump- 
tuous of  us  to  suggest  that  we 
have  got  anything  to  teach,” 
he  said.  "But  if  they  wish  in 
any  way  to  study  our  experi- 
ence we  should  be  very  happy 
to  share  it  with  them." 

No  one  asked  whether  that 
meant  lending-  Peter 
Mandelson. 

But  British  politics  were 
never  very  fair  away  and  Mr 
Cook  often  seemed  to  be  fight- 
ing old  battles,  attacking  the 
Tories’  “bizarre”  European 
policy  and  failure  to  sell  a 
single  sausage  since  the  beef 
war. 

“The  we're  sending 

is  that  we  want  to  make  a 
success  of  our  relations  with 
Europe."  he  said  more  than 
once.  “It  is  a breath  of  fresh 
air  compared  with  the  sterile 
negative  confrontation  of  the 
last  government,  which  was 
not  getting  Britain  anywhere 
in  Europe  except  heading  to 
the  exit  door." 

His  entrance  to  the  Qua! 
d’Orsay  certainly  provided  a 
positive  image:  Republican 
Guards  with  drawn  sabres 
and  Beau  Geste  k6pis  lined 
the  red  carpet  as  Herve  de 
I Charette.  France’s  foreign 
minister,  greeted  him,  de- 


Robin  Cook  faces  the  press  with  French  Socialist  leader  Lionel  Jospin,  right,  in  Paris 


lighted,  the  gossips  said,  that 
it  was  not  Malcolm  Rifkind 

again 

Over  lunch  there  was  more 
Euro-friendliness  from  the 
True  Brits  as  French  officials 
talked  ' enthusiastically  of 
their  new  understanding  of 
British  “specificity",  a Gallic 
way  of  saying  that  they  had 
finally  noticed  that  Britain  is 
an  island. 

Travelling  with  the  Foreign  1 
Secretary  provides  a Etscinat-  j 


ing  Insight  into  the  first  days 
of  a new  government  with  a 
new  agenda.  The  FCO's  finest 
looked  on  slack-jawed  as  Mr 
Cook,  unprompted,  mastered 
his  brief  with  the  skill  he 
used  to  lambast  their  previ- 
ous masters  on  the  Scott 
Report 

After  tea  in  the  air  aver 
Luxembourg,  he  pulled  off  the 
same  trick  with  his  German 
counterpart  Klaus  KinkeU 
promising  to  support  Bonn  in 


its  stand-off  with  Iran  in 
return  for  help  with  the  Chi- 
nese as  the  June  30  handover 
of  Hang  Kong  approaches. 

In  Bonn  and  Paris  there 
was  huge  interest  from  the 
local  news  media  and  practi- 
cal questions  about  Britain's 
policies  in  the  run-up  to  the 
Amsterdam  summit. 

Only  on  the  EMU  was  the 
famously  sceptical  Mr  Cook  a 
little  terse,  but  it  was  easy 
enough  to  repeat  the  line 


Press  slates  Chirac,  blames  his  daughter 


Paul  Webster  in  Paris 


JACQUES  CHIRAC’S 
first  appeal  to  the 
electorate  since  call- 
ing a general  election 
on  May  25  misfired  badly 
yesterday,  and  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  criti- 
cised his  communications 
advisers,  who  are  beaded  by 
his  daughter  Claude. 

The  president,  who  is  not 
directly  involved  in  the  two- 
round  poll,  sent  a five-page 
article  appealing  for  a per- 


sonal vote  of  confidence  to  14 
selected  provincial  news- 
papers, a move  described  by 
Hubert  Coudurier,  editor  of 
the  Telegramme  de  Brest,  as 
I “rather  third-worldish". 

Bat  his  scornful  remarks 
were  mild  compared  to  those 
of  Jacques  Camus,  chairman 
of  La  Republique  du  Centre. 
Echoing  a storm  of  protests 
from  other  provincial  pub- 
lishers, Mr  Camus  attacked 
the  "Elysde  communications 

gurus”,  although  he  did  not 
mention  Claude  Chirac. 

Le  Monde  ridiculed  both 


method  and  content,  compar- 
ing the  article  to  an  annual 
family  letter  in  which  the 
news  was  always  the  same: 
"Times  are  bard,  problems 
are  caused  by  other  people, 
the  neighbours  are  behaving 
badly,  tomorrow-may  be  bet- 
ter but  only  if  everybody 
, fends  a hand.” 

Mr  Chirac,  whose  daugh- 
ter is  his  fhvourite  media  ad- 
viser, intervened  In  th®  cam- 
paign on  the  second 
anniversary  of  his  own  elec- 
tion because  the  opinion 
polls  show  that  the  Gaullist- 


led  coalition  government 
could  lose  power  in  the 
second  round  on  June  1- 

A survey  in  Le  Parisian 
yesterday  said  the  potential 
leftwing  vote  had  risen  by 
three  points  to  40  per  cent  in 
two  weeks,  while  govern- 
ment support  had  dropped 
from  43  per  cent  to  40.5  per 
cent  But  his  decision  to 
issue  a solemn  article  which 
did  not  even  mention  his 
prime  minister,  Alain  Juppe, 
lost  the  good  will  of  a large 
section  of  the  press. 

All  the  national  papers  ig- 


nored his  embargo  and  pub- 
lished the  text  in  fun  when  it 
was  leaked  to  them  by  their 
sister  papers,  but  some  pro- 
vincial papers  spiked  their 
advance  copies  in  pique  be- 
cause their  rivals  had  been 
favoured.  The  foreign  press 
received  a foxed  copy  hours 
after  the  news  had  been 
printed  by  the  chosen  few. 

The  text  left  no  doubt  that 
Mr  Chirac  saw  his  own 
future  at  stake.  After  calling 
for  a new  elan  (push)  to  ac- 
celerate economic  and  social 
reforms,  and  criticising 
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about  it  being  highly  unlikely 
that  Britain  would  join  the 
first  wave:  after  all  the  Tories 
have  been  saying  the  same 
thing  for  long  enough. 

Mr  Kinkel  paid  tribute  to 
Mr  Rifkind,  perhaps  to  get  his 
betrayal  in  first,  for  Mr  Cook 
was  off  to  see  the  Social  Dem- 
ocrat leader  Oskar  Lafon- 
taine,  another  Socialist  anx- , 
loos  for  tips  on  how  to  get  the 
old  mob  out  and  be  assured  of 1 
a warm  reception  afterwards,  i 


Socialist  methods,  he  under- 
lined his  personal  involve- 
ment by  repeatedly  uslng.the 
first  person.  But  the  stilted 
appeal,  which  went  no  fur- 
ther than  Mr  Chirac's  justifi- 
cation a fortnight  ago  of  a 
parliamentary  election  a 
year  before  the  due  date,  was 
a gift  to  the  opposition  left 
The  Socialist  leader,  Lionel 
Jospin,  dismissed  the  article 
as  “super  Juppe”  a refer- 
ence to  the  prime  minister’s 
inability  to  communicate  his 
enthusiasm  to  a hostile 
electorate. 

“It’s  a bit  surreal  to  see 
that  a team  in  power  for  four 
years  is  still  running  a cam- 
paign on  the  left’s  record  -of 
government  four  years  ago.” 


Karelia  sells 
ancient  forest 


Danrfd  Hearst  In  Moscow 

Thousands  of  acres  of 

historic  forest  in  Kare- 
lia. on  the  Finnisb/Rus- 
sian  border,  are  being  threat- 
ened by  Finnish  loggers,  who 
are  getting  the  wood  at  a frac- 
tion of  the  world  price  while 
making,  handsome  payoffs  to 
corrupt  Russian  bureaucrats. 

Karelia  is  only  one  of  three 
areas  in  northern  Europe 
where  oldgrowth  forests  exist 
and  Greenpeace  and.  other  en- 
vironmental organisations 
are  fighting  to  have  the  whole 
region  declared  a national 
park,  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Unesco  World  Her- 
itage List 

Releasing  film  of  the  log- 
ging operation  yesterday. 
Greenpeace  Russia  claimed 
that  the  local  administration 
in  the  republic  of  Karelia  was 
planning  to  give  a sm»n  Finn- 
ish logger,  Vainionpaa,  per- 
mission to  cut  down  5,000 
acres  of  oldgrowth  forest 
within  the  • designated 
national  park. 

While  this  was  technically 
legal,  the  trade  with  the  Finn- 
ish loggers  ran  counter  to  dec- 
larations that  Russia  has 
signed  concerning  the  protec- 
««  °f  Us  oldgrowth 
forestland. 

Pressure  from  Finnish  and 
international  environmental 
organisations  last  year  forced 
the  leading  Finnish  timber 
operator  Enso  to  declare  a 
logging  moratorium  from  the 
start  of  this  year,  until  an  In- 
ventory or  the  forests  could  be 
made  and  its  International 
status  decided. 

Small  loggers  like  Vainion- 
paa, who  are  outside  the 
Finnish  Forest  Industries 
Federation’s  control,  have 
stepped  in.  Vainionpaa  is  no- 
torious for  leaving  a trail  of 
destruction  in  its  wake,  dis- 
carding pulp  wood  at  the  log- 
ging site  and  carrying  off  only 
the  best  logs. 

The  logging  is  being  carried 
out  with  the  fan  support  of 
the  Karelian  government, 
which  has  given  the  Finnish 
contractors  permits.  The  eco- 
nomics minister  or  the  the  Ka- 
relian  Republic.  Evgenil  Sen- 
yushkin,  claimed  the  region 
earned  nearly  WQ0  million 
from  its  logging  operations  In 
1395  and  the  local  government 


stressed  that  only  the  logging 
or  oldgrowth  forests  could 
save  the  local  economy. 

Sergei  TSiptenkov,  the  co- 
ordinator of  Greenpeace’s  for- 
est  protection  campaign, 
claimed  the  Finns  were  pay- 
ing rock  bottom  prices  for 
their  timber.  "We  know  that 
the  the  Finns  are  paying  Aram 
$5  to  $12  a cubic  metre  of  tim- 
ber, although  the  wood 
should  be  sold  for  at  least  (20 
a cubic  metro.  We  know  the 
world  price  is  (SO  a cubic 
metro,.  The  question  is.  who 
profits  from  this?  We  know 
tiiat  the  trail  goes  all  the  way 
from  the  local  bosses  to  Petro- 


ravoddt  (the  capital  of  K 
lial  toMoscow.” 

On  Tuesday  the  Flru 
ecological  groups  Nat 


done,  the  logging 
As  the  proverb  » 
stem,  the  eat  hoar 


A 


Ann  (Aired  vehicles  escort  President  Mobutu's  convoy  to  Kinshasa  airport.  From  there  he  flew  to  Gabon*  ostensibly  to  meet  sympathetic  regional  leaders  photograph:  corsnne  dufka 

Mobutu  leaves  Zaire  guessing 


PRESIDENT  Mo- 
butu Sese  Seko 
flew  - out  of  Kin- 
shasa yesterday 
leaving  behind  a 
city  tom  between  celebrating 
what  most  people  hope  Is  his 
permanent  departure  and 
fear  at  -the  prospect  of  his 
promised  retum. 

The  beleaguered  Zairean 
president  took  his  personal 
Boeing  727  to  Gabon*  osten- 
sibly for  a summit  of  regional 
Francophone  leaders  who 
have  remained  sympathetic 
throughout  the  ciyil  war. 

Not  many  in  the  capital, 
lacing  a rebel  takeover  within 
days,  were  willing  to  declare 
Mr  Mobutu’s  reign  defini- 
tively ovfcr.  ;:1  ; 

The  large  nufc&ea^,qf.relaiT| 
fives  — . hi?  wife,  J 

Bobi  Ladawa  r-  and  high- 
ranking  aides  travoUlxq;wi& 
him  added  to  speculation  that 
he  is  gone  for  good.  But  Mr 
Mobutu'S  confidants  contin- 


ued to  insist  that  he  win  ; 
return*  and  MnteH  that  he  i 
bad  gone  to  Gabon  to  whip  up 
military  support  for  a 
counter-offensive  against 
Laurent  Kabila’s  rebels. 

Government  forces  were 
making  what  appeared  to  be  a 
last  ditch  attempt  to  cH»n  if 
not  halt,  the  rebel  advance  on 
the  capital.  Heavy  fighting 
was  reported  around  the  town 
of  Kikwit,  125  mtlw  to  the 
east 

Villagers  in  the  area  said 
that  the  numbers  of  govern- 
ment troops  . had  risen 
sharply.  The  force  was  said  to 
include  Portugaesespealdng 
men  presumed  to  be  members 
of  Angola’s  Unlta  rebel  army, 
which  has  close  ties  with  Mr 
Mobutu. 

But  Mr  Kabila's  rebels  have 
been.slghtad  m»n»h  closer 
to  Kinshasa  in  the  south. 

Amr^ng  those  who  took  off 
with  Mr  Mobutu  were  mem- 
bers. of  his  Ngbandi  minority 
who  have  grown  rich  on  his 
coat-tails. 

General,  Kpawm  Baramoto. 


1 0,000  go  home  but  UN  fears  for  remaining  Hutus 


THE  number  of  Rwandan 
Hutu  refugees  flown 
home  from  Zaire  passed 
the  10,000  mark  yesterday  but 
aid  nfFirfais  said  tens  of  thou- 
sands more  were  either  dead 
or  mfesing  in  the  forests. 

Nearly  1.500  refugees  left 
aboard  . six  flights  by  mid- 
afternoon. 

A spokesman  for  the  United 


the  president’s  brother-in-law 
and  former  army  chief  of 
staff  baited  for  South  Africa. 
The  general,  who  was  fired 
earlier  this  year  for  incompe- 
tence in  the  fece  of  persistent 
rebel  victories,  has  been  a tar- 
get of  military  reprisals.  Sev- 
eral ministers  of  the  former 
prime  minister,  Kengo  wa 
Dondo,  have  also  fled. 

But  others  are  staying  in 
the  hope  ctf  finding  a role  with 
the  new  order.  One  of  Mr  Mo- 
butu’s most  prominent 
mouthpieces,  the  mining  min- 


Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  said  foe  organi- 
sation had  dramatically 
scaled  down  its  estimate  of 
how  many  refugees  could 
take  this  route  home  in  foe 
immediate  future. 

"We  now  think  we  wiU 
probably  only  move  around 
40,000  refugees  back  to 
Rwanda  by  air,”  said  UNHCR 


ister,  Banza  Mukalay 
Nsungu,  has  decamped  to  a 
plush  CTwahasa  hotel  where 
be  has  told  friends  he  intends 
to  remain  until  the  rebels 
take  over.  He  is  not  alone  in 
believing  that  Mr  Kabila  will 
need  him. 

But  most  of  those  left  be- 
hind have  less  grqnd 
expectations. 

A young  sergeant  in  the 
army  security  division.  Brej- 
nev  Manzembe,  is  typical  ctf 
the  many  soldiers  who  have 
no  desire  to  fight 


spokesman  Peter  Kessler. 
“The  rest  are  either  missing 
or  dead.” 

The  UN  had  hoped  to  airlift 
more  than  80,000  refugees  en- 
camped south  of  Kisangani, 
bat  many  fled  into  forests 
after  attacks  by  local  villagers 

anri  7.airw»n  rebel  soldiers 

and  have  yet  to  come  out — 
Reuter. 


- “We’re  sure  foe  rebels  will 
come.  My  father  is  a general 
Even  he  is  sore  of  that  I can 
fight  bat  I don’t  want  to  be- 
cause I would  be  fighting 
against  change  and  we  all 
want  change.  When  foe  war  is 
over  I will  join  the  other 
side,”  he  said. 

Still,  officials  and  soldiers 
are  making  a last  grab  for 
cash.  Lorry  drivers  travelling 
from  the  port  of  Matadi  on 
one  ctf  foe  few  roads  to  the 
capital  still  open  say  the  price 
of  crossing  through  road- 


blocks foas  risen  dramatically. 

Diplomats  continue  to  cling 
to  the  hope  of  a negotiated 
settlement  which  would  ease 
Mr  Mobutu  from  power  and 
forestall  foe  need  for  a rebel 
assault  on  the  capital  But 
even  they  could  not  agree  on 
whether  Mr  Mobutu  will 
return.  The  Americans  said 
he  will  not  South  Africa's 
deputy  president,  Thabo 
Mbeki,  belives  Mr  Mobutu 
wfllbe  back  tomorrow. 

Both  Washington  and  Pre- 
toria are  making  renewed 
efforts  to  bring  about  foe 
president’s  • peaceful 
resignation. 

Mr  Mbeki  said  he  had 
spoken  to  Mr  Kabila  and 
reminded  him  of  foe  rebels’ 
pledge  to  stall  their  advance 
while  a negotiated  end  to  the 
war  is  a possibility. 

“He  told  me  that  he  had  or: 
dered  bis  men  to  stop  advanc- 
ing on  all  fronts  and  gave  me 
his  assurance  that  they  were 
not  moving  forward,”  Mr 
Mbeki  said,  despite  foe  evi- 
dence of  continued  fighting. 


New  claims  that  Bern’s  ‘business  as  usual’  attitude  toward  Germany  ‘prolonged  second  world  war’ 

Nazi  gold  report  attacks  Swiss 


ftfctwurd  Horton-Tnytor 

SWITZERLAND’S  ”busi- 
wuess  as  usual”  altitude 
towards  Nazi  Germany,  in- 
cluding trade  in  gold  looted 
by  the  Third  Reich,  had  the 
dear  effect  of  prolonging  foe 
second  world  war,  according 
to  a United  States  government 
report  published  yesterday. 

"In  the  unique  circum- 
s tanceaof  World  War  1L  neu- 
trality collided  with  morality; 
too  often,  being  neutral  pro- 
vided a pretext  for  avoiding 
maral  considerations,"  says 
Stuart  Elaenstat,  the  under- 
secretary of  commerce,  who 
cotepUed  the  200-page  report. 

Ha  says  that  Switzerland 
aim  other  neutra}  countries 
"ignored  repeated  Allied  en- 


treaties to  end  their  dealings 
with  Nazi  Germany”. 

“Whatever  their  motiva- 
tion, the  feet  that  they  pur- 
sued vigorous  trade  with  the 
Third  Reich  had  the  dear  ef- 
fect of  supporting  and  pro- 
longing Nazi  Germany’s 
capacity  to  wage  war,”  he 
adds.  “Most  inexplicable,”  he 
says,  was  the  persistence  of  a 
“business  as  usual  attitude  by 
Switzerland". 

The  report  criticises  the  US 
for  not  pushing  Switzerland 
hard  enough  at  foe  end  of  foe 
war  to  account  for  and  return 
the  gold  It  had  acquired  in 
deals  with  the  Nazis. 

‘There  was  a demonstrable 
lack  of  senior-level  support 
for  a tough  US  negotiating  po- 
sition with  the  neutrals,” 
says  the  report 


Robert  Schwartz,  a former 
US  treasury  official  involved 
in  recovering  looted  gold 
from  Portugal  in  1946,  said 
bis  bosses  told  him  to  “bade 
off’.  He  said  the  US  military 
was  worried  about  renegotiat- 
ing the  lease  of  a US  air  force 
base  in  the  Azores. 

“As  the  cold  war  was  devel- 
oping, foe  rivalry  between  foe 
Soviet  Union  and  the  US 
eclipsed  an  other  concerns  in 
this  period,”  Mr  Schwartz 
added. 

The  report  also  says  that 
British  diplomats  told  US  offi- 
cials that  giving  money  as 
restitution  to  Jewish  refugees 
would  "interfere"  with  Brit- 
ain’s Palestine  policy. 

The  study — which  drew  on 
more  than  ismillian  docu- 
ments, some  declassified  for 


the  first  time  — provides  con- 
clusive proof  that  gold,  jewel- 
lery, coins  and  melted-down 
riortfoi  finings  from  concen- 
tration camp  victims  were 
taken  by  foe  Germans,  mixed 
with  plundered  bank  gold  and 
resmelted  into  bars  that  were 
traded  abroad. 

But  foe  report  found  no  evi- 
dence that  neutral  countries 
such  as  Switzerland  know- 
ingly accepted  tainted  gold. 

Between  January  1939  and 
June  30, 1945,  Germany  trans- 
ferred $400  million  — about 
£2.4  billion  in  today’s  terms  — 
worth  of  looted  gold  to  the 
Swiss  National  Bank  as  part 
of  what  the  report  calls  "one 
of  the  greatest  thefts  by  a gov- 
ernments history”. 

Germany  also  sent  to  Swit- 
zerland in  diplomatic  bags 


jewellery  looted  from  Jews  to 
be  exchanged  ‘Tor  Industrial 
diamonds  and  foreign  cur- 
rency essential  to  the  German 
war  effort”,  foe  report  says. 

Echoing  a report  published 
on  Tuesday  by  foe  Foreign 
Office,  it  says  some  of  foe 
Nazi  gold  deposited  in  the 
Bank  of  Rngianti  and  foe  US 
Federal  Reserve  after  foe  war- 
could  have  been  taken  from 
concentration  camp  victims. 

Robin  Cook,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  who  plans  to  host 
an  international  conference 
later  this  year  on  how  to  dis- 
tribute what  remains  of  Nazi 
gold  seized  by  the  Allies  or  in 
Swiss  banks,  said:  Tt  is  clear 
that  same  gold  taken  from  in- 
dividual victims  of  Nazi  per- 
secution may  have  found  its 
way  into  the  pool.  This 


strengthens  foe  case  for  look- 
ing imaginatively  for  ways  of 
compensating  the  victims  or 
their  direct  descendants." 

The  Bank  of  England  still 
holds  about  £25  million  worth 
of  looted  Nazi  gold  seized  by 
the  allies. 

Jewish  groups  believe  Swiss 
banks  hold  up  to  £4  billion 
worth  of  assets  which  Holo- 
caust victims  may  have  hid- 
den-in secret  accounts  before 
and  during  foe  war. 

The  Swiss  government  last 
night  welcomed  the  US 
report. 

But  foe  foreign  minister. 
Flavio  Cotti,  said  that  it  ap- 
peared to  lack  historical  con- 
text regarding  the  problems 
Switzerland  faced  as  a small 
neutral  country  surrounded 
by  Axis  powers. 


Truth  commission  ‘set  to 
slntmon  Winnie  Mandela’ 


Fresh  bomb 
chaos  in  Lagos 


Desmond 
Truth  and 
fcifetottxaelliatton  Com- 
mission  pcmjSnned  yesterday 
that  it  la  mely  to  subpoena 
Wiaofo  ,Mjmdela.  It  is  be- 
Lie  ved  shew  III  be  questioned 
on  allegations  by  a former 
aide  thai  -phe  ordered  four 
murders.:,  . 

The  e£«ife  of  the  South 
Afti^  Kosldent  has  until 
Saturdajr  ,to  apply  for  am- 
nesfr,  fotijng  which  she  may 
face  ccfflunu  prosecution. 

A member  of  the  commte- 
slcin,  Yqemin  Sooka,  said 
yesterday  It  was  “more  than 
likely  "that  Mrs  Mandela 
would  be  ordered  to  appear. 
Earlier,  the  local  press 
reporw  that  the  former 
coach  of  her  Mandela  United 
Football . Club*  Jerry  Rich- 
ardson* >ad  bxfeed,  *a\ES‘ 
nasty  application  Implicat- 
ing faertB  four  killings. 

Richardson  Is  serving  a 
Iff*  nrrrTjanm  for  thetourder 
of  StSpeSaipei,  aged  14,  to 
1389.  Mrs  Mandela  was  sen- 
tenced to  six  years  — sus- 
pended on  appeal  — tor  kid- 


napping and  assaulting  foe 
boy.  Richardson’s  amnesty 
application  reportedly  al- 
leges that  Mrs  Mandela  or- 
dered foe  murder  of  Stomp  ie 
and  of  two  other  youths  and 
a woman  suspected  of  being 
police  informers.  The 
youths,  Loio  Sono  and  Si- 
bonlso  Shabalala,  vanished. 
The  woman,  Kuki  Zwane, 
had  her  throat  slit 

Mrs  Mandela,  who  was  re- 


who  makes  a fall  disclosure. 

One  of  those  most  widely 
identified  with  atrocities  of 
foe  apartheid  era.  General 
Magnus  Malan  — the  de- 
fence minister  at  foe  height 
of  the  “dirty  war”  in  foe 
1980s  and  early  1990s  — ■ ap- 
peared before  Archbishop 
Tutu  and  the  commission 
yesterday.  He  asked  it  for 
forgiveness  but  declared  he 
would  not  seek  amnesty. 


General  Malan:  ‘I  never  regarded  myself 
to  be  above  the  law.  If  I should  be 
regarded  by  some  as  culpable,  I am 
prepared  to  face  the  consequences 


elected  president  of  the  ANC 
Women’s  League  last  week, 
is  just  one  of  thousands  of 
figures  on  both  sides  , of  the 
apartheid  divide  who  must 
decide  whether  to  apply  »r 
amnesty  before  Saturdays 
deadline. 

Amnesty  is  available  to 
anyone  who  committed  a 
crime  for  political  reasons 
between  I960  and  themajor- 
Ity  rule  elections  in  1994,  and 


Speaking  in  front  of  sev- 
eral of  his  former  military 
commanders,  the  general 
said:  “I  hope  with  all  my 
heart  that  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  previous  govern- 
! ments  will  also  be  prepared 
! as  I am  to.  accept  collective 
i moral  responsibility  for  the 
actions  of  ail  members  of  the 
South  African  Defence  Force 
during  the  armed  struggle." 

He  expressed  scepticism 


about  foe  commission's  abil- 
ity to  promote  reconcilia- 
tion, which,  he  said,  “can 
only  be  achieved  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  all 
South  Africans”.  He  said 
F.  W.  de  Klerk’s  administra- 
tion should  have  declared  a ' 
general  amnesty  before  the 
1994  election. 

Gen  Malan  confirmed  that 
he  had  set  up  the  Civil  Co- 
operation Bureau  — a secret 
military  unit  Implicated  in 
numerous  political  murders 
— but  insisted  that  he  had 
never  issued  an  assassina- 
tion order. 

He  said  he  had  ordered 
cross-border  raids  as  defence 
minister,  but  these  were 
within  the  legal  powers  of 
foe  state  and  did  not  require 
amnesty.  “These  raids 
caused  bloodshed.  As  a 
Christian  I regretted  the  loss 
of  lives,  but  unfortunately 
that  is  the  reality  of  war. 

"1  never  regarded  myself 
to  be  above  the  law.  If  with 
the  wisdom-  of  hindsight  my 
authority,  which  1 endeav- 
oured to  exercise  with  res- 
ponsibility, should  be 
regarded  by  same  as  culpa- 
ble, I am  prepared  to  face  foe 
consequences.” 


Reuter  In  Lagos 

SEVERAL  people  were  in- 
jured when  a bomb  hit  an 
army  bus  in  Nigeria’s  com- 
mercial centre  of  Lagos  yes- 
terday and  panic  spread  after 
a second  explosion,  police 
sources  said. 

“The  first  blast  hit  the 
army  bus  which  was  convey- 
ing soldiers  to  work,"  a police 
officer  at  the  Lagos  state  com- 
mand “The  explosion 

was  quidkly  followed  by  an- 
other one  and  there  is  pande- 
monium in  the  area." 

An  army  spokesman  said: 
“It  seems  to  follow  foe  usual 
pattern  of  foe  bomb  blasts 
that  we  have  had  recently." 

The  attack  on  the  bos  was 
foe  fifth  bombing  in  Lagos 
since  December  to  target  the 
military,  which  has  ruled  Ni- 
geria for  26  of  the  36  years 
since  independence  from 
Britain. 

The  police  officer  said  foe 
devices  were  similar  to  previ- 
ous bombs  in  Nigeria's  big- 
gest city,  which  killed  three 
soldiers  and  wounded  dozens 
of  others. 

Police  blame  tile  blasts  on 
the  nmbrella  opposition 


group,  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Coalition  (Nadeco),  and 
its  foreign-based  affiliates. 
Nadeco  denies  involvement 

About  a dozen 
including  the  Nobel  laureate 
Wole  Soyinka,  have  been 
charged  with  treason  in  con- 
nection with  the  explosions 
and  a hearing  in  Lagos  is  due 
next  week. 

Opposition  activists  have 
said  the  government  should 
look  elsewhere  for  the  cul- 
prits, for  example  among  dis- 
missed or  retired  members  of 
foe  armed  forces- 

Meanwhile,  two  journalists 
detained  without  charge  have 
been  released,  an  opposition 
newspaper  reported.  They 
are  lain  Olorunyomi.  a free- 
lance journalist  held  since 
March,  Godwin  Agbroko, 
editor  of  The  Week,  held  since 
December  when  his  magazine 
pulished  reports  about  dis- 
agreements within  foe  mili- 
tary government 
, Journalists  groups  have 
recently  stepped  up  their 
campaign  against  foe  deten- 
tions. George  Mbah  of  the  In- 
dependent Vanguard  news- 
paper remains  in  detention 
without  trial  after  his  arrest 
last  year. 
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News  in  brief 


Army  sex  scandal 
touches  Pentagon 

THE  United  States  army  charged  its  top  enlisted  mgn,  Ser- 
geant-Major Gene  McKinney,  with  adultery  and  indecent  as- 
sault ascomst  four  , *„  „ 


«us»uieni  scanaai  tnat  nas  rocked  the  service.  The 
amiy  said  a senior  officer  would  investigate  the  charges,  which 
also  include  obstruction  of  justice. 

Sgt-Maj  McKinney  was  suspended  in  February  from  his 
Pentagon  job.  as  senior  enlisted  adviser  to  service  leaders,  after 
a solmer  alleged  sexualharassment 
The  investigation  will  look  at  new  allegations  from  three 

other  servicewomen  before  deciding  whether  Sgt-Maj  McKin- 
ney should  face  a military  court  marfiai 
The  charges  follow  a RMflml  granHnl  In  thg  army 

pat  has  included  rape  charges  against  drill  sergeants  at  train- 
ing bases.— Reuter,  Washington. 


Firm  linked  to  ‘Kim  slush  fund’ 

A CORRUPTION  scandal  swirling  »mimd  thu  am  of  President 
Kim  Young-sam  of  South  Korea  claimed  a new  corporate  victim 
yesterday,  deepening  the  country’s  political  crisis. 

The  main  opposition  party,  foe  National  Congress  for  N?” 
Politic^  alleged  that  associates  ofthepresi^S^^and  son,  Kim 
Hyumaiul,  managed  more  than  £1&5  million  of  unspent  funds 
from  Mr  Kim's  1992  presidential  ramj^gn. 

TbeChosunUborewspaper  reported  that  the  Hansol  Group, 
one  of  the  country  s largest  industrial  conglomerates,  looked  after 
£t8  million  of  that  money.  Hansol  deniSfoereporo 
“This  is  obviously  leftovers  from  the  jjrestdcntial  election 
fond.”  a National  Congress  statement  add  “The  money  is  Just  a 

tip  of  the  iceberg." 

The  financing  of  the  1992  vote  and  a loans-for-Uckbacks  scandal 

involving  the  failed  Hanho  Steel  Co  have  emerged  as  the  most 

explosive  political  issues  in  the  run-up  to  December's  presiden- 
tial elections. — Reuter,  Seoul 


Stakes  raised  in  Singapore 

LEADERS  of  Singapore’s  government  have  asked  a court  to 
award  them  £5.7  million  after  winning  a series  of  defamation 
lawsuits  against  an  opposition  politieian,  a report,  said 

yesterday.  The  prime  minister,  Goh  Chok  Tong,  and  other  senior 
figures  in  the  People’s  Action  Party  successfully  sued  Tang  T.iang 
Hong,  of  the  opposition  Workers'  Party,  after  a bitter  parliamen- 
tary election  campaign  in  .Tam  wry 
They  launched  their  actions  after  Mr 'Tang  arnised  fh«™  of 
lying  when  they  called  him  an  antfChristlan,  ethnic  Chinese 
bigot.  Mr  Tang,  who  claims  the  government  is  trying  to  ruin  him 
financially  to  scare  other  opposition  figures,  fled  to  Malaysia  after 
the  election,  saying  he  feared  for  his  safety.  —AP,  Singapore. 

Iran  whittles  down  runners 

ONLY  four  of  the 238 candidates  hoping  to  stand  in  Iran's 
presidential  elections  on  May  23  have  been  approved  by  the 
country's  ruling  derics  in  foe  Guardian  Council. 

They  said  in  a statement  that  after  reviewing  the  application, S 
only  four  won  the  support  of  a majority  of  the  12  rouncil  members, 
the  official  Iranian  news  agency  Irna  reported. 

The  four  are  the  parliament's  speaker.  Ali  Akbar  Nateq-Nouri, 
the  former  intelligence  minister  Mohammad  Mohammad  i Key, 
shahri,  the  former  culture  and  Islamic  gnidance  minister  Mo- 
ham  mad  Khatami  and  the  deputy  bond  oFfho  judiciary  t 

ZavareL  All  except  Mr  Zavarel  are  Shi’ite  Muslim  derics. 

Mr  Nateq-Nouri  and  Mr  Khatami  are  considered  the  front- 
runners.— Reuter.  Dubcu. 


Indians  go  on  hunger  strike 

MORE  than  3,000 Wondnran  Indiana  staged  a hrmger  strike 

outside  the  president’s  residence  to  press  for  land  rights  and  the 
results  of  an  inquiry  into  the  deaths  of two  of their  leaders. 

The  Indians,  from  the  provinces  cf  Copan,  Ocotepeque  and 
Olancho,  sei  up  a city  of  plastic  tents  around  the  presidential 
house  to  foe  capital  Tegucigalpa  on  Monday. 

Tire  hunger  strike  was  called  after  talks  with  the  government 
felled  to  resolve  the  Indians’  demands  for  better  living  conditions 
and 100,000  acres  offend  for  subsistence  agriculture. 

Two  Cborti  Indian  leaders  were  killed  in  April,  the  latest  cf 
more  than  30  murders  of  indigenous  leaders  in  the  past  10 
years.  — AP.  Tegucigalpa.  - 


Fight  to  end  rhino  horn  trade 

THE  Worldwide  Fund  for  Nature  urged  Yemen  yesterday  to 
strengthen  laws  to  staff  the  illegal  trade  in  African  rhinoceros 
horns.  The  charity  said  the  horn  was  used  in  Yemen  to  make  the 
handles  of  traditional  daggers.  It  said  that  as  many  as  22^50  rhino 
horns  may  have  been  imported  to  Yemen. 

“Our  latest  investigations  show  that  significant  smuggling 
continues  and  simply  not  enough  is  being  done  to  bring  it  to  a 
bait,"  said  a spokesman.  Steven  Broad. 

There  are  fewer  than  10,000  rhinos  in  the  wild  in  Africa,  down 
from 70,000  in  1970. — AP,  Gland,  Switzerland. 

Summer  assault  on  the  sands 


A youth  takes  a flippant  view  of  life  in  Karachi  as 
Pakistanis  welcome  the  return  of  summer  weather  with  a 
trip  to  the  beach  photograph:  dawd  ahmed 


Man-sized  solution  for  women 

THE  Kremlin,  in  an  attempt  to  Improve  the  status  cfRussian 
women,  has  appointed  a man  to  head  a special  commission  on  the 
role  of  women,  officials  said  yesterday. 

The  deputy  prime  minister.  OlegSysuyev,  Is  to  co-ordinate 
policy  on  women,  who  are  hugely  imder-represented  in  politics 

and  have  been  burdened  during  the  economic  crisis  with  both 
raising  families  and  earning  a living. 

“The  commission  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  women,  so  you 
need  aman  at  the  top  to  balance  them  out,"  said  Svetlana 
Krystanovskaya,aspokeswomanfbrMrSysuyev. 

But  a spokeswoman  for  the  Russian  government  found  the 
decision  more  pooling;  *lt  Is  strange,  as  a woman  would  be  in  a 

better  position  to  address  these  issues,  but  that's  bow  things work 
around  here,”— Reuter,  Afoscwa 


o 


“I  reckon  men  think 
they  have  to  stick  their 
heads  in  the  toilet 
bowl  and  lick  it.” 

(You  mean  we  don't?) 
Nicholas  Lezard  on  housework 
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Shadows  into  ministers 

But  how  much  longer  will  Labour  remain  unified? 


EACH  day  brings  fresh  evidence  of  the 
political  changes  which  Labour’s  land- 
slide is  working.  Wien  last  was  a 
meeting  of  the  Parliamentary  Labour 
Party  televised,  for  instance,  as  it  was 
yesterday?  But  Tony  Blair's  ministerial 
appointments  and  the  tone  he  adopted 
in  his  speech  to  his  418  MFs  also 
pointed  to  an  essential  continuity  be- 
tween Labour  in  opposition  and  Labour 
in  government  Radical  innovation  of 
personnel  and  wholesale  changes  of 
leadership  style  may  have  been  consid- 
ered, but  they  have  been  resisted,  at 
least  for  the  moment  Mr  Blair's  gov- 
ernment is  predominantly  composed  of 
the  people  who  shadowed  the 

Tories  in  opposition  and  the  constant 
injunctions  for  party  discipline  are  con- 
tinuing as  insistently  as  they  did  before 
May  1.  These  may  be  understandable 
Instincts,  but  they  are  not  necessarily 
the  right  basis  on  which  to  govern  in 
the  long  term. 

There  was  definitely  a time  when  Mr 
Blair  contemplated  creating  a ministry 
of  all  the  talents  irrespective  of  whether 
the  parliamentary  numbers  necessi- 
tated it  In  the  event  however,  he  has 
chosen  to  play  safe  in  his  moment  of 
piavimum  power.  The  Blair  cabinet  is 
broadly  the  Blair  shadow  cabinet  and 
the  exclusion  from  it  of  Tom  Clarke. 
Derek  Foster  and  even  Michael 
Meacher  will  hardly  have  come  as  a 
surprise  to  anyone,  even  themselves. 
The  ministers  of  state  are  also  over- 
whelmingly people  who  have  worked 
their  passages,  though  they  have  been 
shuffled  more  vigorously.  Even  in  the 
junior  ranks,  most  appointees  have 
some  front-bench  experience  too.  Not 
even  the  few  surprises  — John  Pres- 
cott’s super-ministry  of  environment 
and  transport  Peter  Mandelson’s  Cabi- 
net Office  appointment  the  summoning 
to  the  ranks  of  previous  outsiders  such 
as  Frank  Field,  Geoffrey  Robinson,  and 
Tony  Banks  (an  Alastair  Campbell 


touch,  that  one),  and  the  peerages  for 
John  Gilbert  Charles  Falconer  and  Sir 
David  Simon  — are  truly  surprising, 
though  they  still  stand  out  as  novelties 
amidst  a generally  predictable  picture. 

What  it  all  underlines  is  that  Mr  Blair 
is  more  of  a traditionalist  than  he 
sometimes  seems.  He  is  not  when  it 
comes  to  it  a ruthless  shuffler,  though 
he  is  a subtle  one.  Faced  with  the  scale 
of  Labour's  victory,  he  preferred  a -con- 
sensual approach  to  government  build- 
ing that  would  have  made  sense  to 
Harold  Wilson  or  even  to  the  Margaret 
Thatcher  of  1979.  Perhaps  in  a year  or 
two.  when  a generation  of  conscien- 
tious Labour  spokesmen  and  women 
have  enjoyed  a period  of  office,  the  Mr 
Blair  who  speaks  of  realigning  British 
politics  will  show  his  hand  more  deci- 
sively, as  Mrs  Thatcher  did  in  1981. 
Some  of  his  minister  of  state  appoint- 
ments, for  example,  have  the  look  of 
successors  being  groomed  for  the  first 
big  reshuffle.  The  impending  sense  of  a 
summer  1998  reshuffle  is  very  strong. 

So  is  the  impression  that  Mr  Blair’s 
close  circle  intend  to  control  the  opera- 
tion of  the  government  even  more 
tightly  than  any  of  their  predecessors. 
Labour's  manifesto  may  have  contained 
warm  phrases  about  the  need  to  decen- 
tralise power,  as  Mrs  Thatcher's  did  in 
1979,  but  the  new  government’s  first 
steps  have  been  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, with  Mr  Blair  reinforcing  Down- 
ing Street’s  role  at  every  opportunity, 
just  as  Mrs  Thatcher  did  before  him. 
Unfortunately  for  Mr  Blair,  his  col- 
leagues Mr  Prescott  and  Chancellor 
Brown  are  both  urgently  building  their 
own  empires  too,  and  in  any  case  cen- 
tralism always  contains  the  seeds  of  its 
own  ultimate  failure,  another  impor- 
tant lesson  from  Mrs  Thatcher’s  career. 
It  may  all  look  terribly  efficient  and 
dynamic  at  the  moment,  hut  it  may  only 
last  until  the  first  Cabinet  row  over 
spending  priorities. 


Coming  out  of  the  digital  closet 

Mr  Murdoch  may  be  first  to  take  the  Internet  to  a mass  market 


YESTERDAY’S  launch  of  British  Inter- 
active Broadcasting  (BIB)  is  intended  to 
bring  the  digital  revolution  out  of  the 
computer  closet  and  into  the  sitting 
room.  And  Rupert  Murdoch  (who  else?) 
is  right  in  the  middle  of  it  BIB.  in 
which  BSkyB  and  BT  own  65  per  cent  of 
the  shares,  is  to  offer  home  shopping 
backed  by  Sainsbury,  armchair  bank- 
ing with  the  Midland,  and  Internet 
access  in  addition  to  hundreds  of  new 
satellite  channels  and/or  the  proposed 
terrestial  digital  channels.  BSkyB  is 
ordering  a million  set-top  boxes  to 
launch  the  new  initiative  which,  it  is 
claimed,  will  give  equal  access  to  the 
BBC  and  commercial  television  chan- 
nels. In  an  industry  well  used  to  a 
frenetic  pace  of  technological  change, 
yesterday’s  announcement  offers  the 
prospect  of  the  first  mass  market  for  the 
Internet  and  electronic  mailing. 

At  present  access  to  the  30  million 
pages  of  the  World  Wide  Web  is 
restricted  in  Britain  to  the  1.5  to  2.0 
million  people  owning  a personal  com- 
puter. By  offering  it  to  TV  owners  (for 
the  price  of  a £200  box  plus  other 
connection  charges)  the  potential  mar- 
ket suddenly  becomes  the  22  million 
households  with  a television  set.  BIB 
won’t  necessarily  win  this  race.  There 
are  plenty  of  other  companies  planning 
products  like  Web  TVs,  network  com- 
puters (offering  Internet  access 
stripped  of  non-essential  facilities)  and 
ever  cheaper  personal  computers.  But 
by  offering  a comprehensive  package, 
the  new  company  — which  is  prepared 


to  lose  money  for  five  years  — has  a 
reasonable  chance  of  gaining  pole 
position. 

The  Internet  — offering  almost  in- 
stantaneous access  to  a world- wide  trea- 
sure trove  of  knowledge,  pictures,  films 
and  news  — has  so  far  been  an  elitist 
hobby  threatening  to  aggravate  rather 
than  reduce  the  information  divide  be- 
tween rich  and  poor.  It  is  only  through 
fresh  technological  leaps  like  this  one 
that  the  Jeffersonian  dream  of  univer- 
sal and  affordable  access  might  be 
achieved.  Of  course  merely  having  ac- 
cess doesn’t  guarantee  that  anyone  will 
use  it  for  purposes  of  education  as  well 
as  entertainment  But  at  least  no  one 
' will  be  able  to  say  that  they  were  denied 
the  opportunity. 

Although  Rupert  Murdoch  has  a 
stake  of  only  13  per  cent  in  BIB  (40  per 
cent  of  32.5  per  cent)  BSkyB  will  gain 
potential  outlets  for  satellite  television 
programmes  and  (if  his  consortium  is 
successful),  digital  terrestial  as  well  as 
supplying  set-top  boxes.  Whether  you 
love  him  or  not  is  beside  the  point. 
.Once  again  he  looks  like  a shrewd 
businessman  unafraid  to  lose  money  for 
a number  of  years  until  an  investmemt 
becomes  profitable.  If  the  rest  of  indus- 
try did  the  same  Britain  might  be  able 
to  pull  out  of  the  investment  slump  into 
which  the  economy  is  locked.  Mr  Mur- 
doch, meanwhile,  must  be  praying  that 
viewers  won’t  switch  over  to  interac- 
tive services  every  time  the  advertise- 
ments come  on.  Either  way,  the  televi- 
sion set  will  never  be  the  same  again. 


The  fugitives  must  be  caught 

There  will  be  no  peace  in  Bosnia  until  war  crimes  are  tried 


ZELJKO  MEAKIC-  Dusko  Sikirica. 
Milan  Martic.  Mile  Mrksic.  Dario  Kor- 
dic.  Ratko  Mladic.  Radovan  Karadzic. 
These  are  the  seven  top  names  on  the 
list  of  alleged  Serb  war  criminals  who 
have  been  indicted  at  The  Hague.  Not 
one  of  them  is  in  custody:  neither  are 
another  60  suspects. 

Yesterday’s  guilty  verdict  against  Du- 
san  Tadic  was  still  a notable  achieve- 
ment He  had  a fair  trial  and  was 
acquitted  of  some  serious  charges.  The 
evidence,  much  of  it  necessarily  cir- 
cumstantial, was  carefully  weighed.  A 
failure  to  convict  would  have  suggested 
that  other  cases  had  little  chance  of 
success  and  support  internationally'  for 
the  tribunal  would  have  faded  further. 

The  chief  prosecutor  Louise  Arbour 
does  not  conceal  the  problems  in  her 
way,  including  reliance  on  circumstan- 
tial evidence.  The  trials  are  expensive 
and  time  consuming.  There  is  huge 
difficulty  in  ensuring  the  protection  of 


vulnerable  witnesses.  The  Tribunal  is 
distracted  by  pressure  to  bring  charges 
with  no  chance  of  success.  Not  all  the 
intelligence  information  held  by  gov- 
ernments is  made  available. 

But  the  Tribunal's  biggest  problem 
remains  the  refusal  of  the  Nato  forces 
in  Bosnia  to  apprehend  the  most  notori- 
ous alleged  war  criminals.  They  rely  on 
the  provision  of  the  Dayton  Accord 
which  appears  to  rule  out  intervention. 
Yet  Resolution  827  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil says  that  all  states  must  cooperate 
fully,  and  the  UN  Genocide  Convention 
imposes  an  unqualified  obligation  to 
pursue  and  punish  the  guilty. 

The  London  conference  last  Decem- 
ber tiptoed  around  this  problem,  but  it 
won’t  go  away.  Those  on  the  spot  tell 
Nato  that  there  will  never  be  lasting 
5peace  till  the  war  crimes  account  is 
settled.  Sooner  or  later,  by  subterfuge 
or  snatch-squad.  R Mladic  and  R Karad- 
zic must  be  brought  in  to  justice. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


A few  late 
returns 

WOULD  you  permit  me  to 
thank  the  good  people  of 
Exeter  for  rejecting  Dr 
Adrian  Rogers,  who  (as  locals 
will  remember)  advocated 
starving  my  daughter,  depriv- 
ing her  of  air  or,  if  necessary, 
using  CS  gas  on  her,  as  she 
protested  from  Swampy's  tun- 
nel on  the  A30  site  at  Fair- 
mile.  As  he  proclaimed  in  the 
local  Express  and  Echo: 
“Their  personal  safety  is  of 
little  value  to  me." 

Parliament  is  not  the 
proper  place  for  a man  given 
to  such  ravings.  It  is  a shame 
his  party  has  closed  most  of 
the  ostahHahments  that  would 
have  been:  so  I suspect  we 
will  have  to  endure  him  in  the 
community. 

(Prof)  Addrian  Hutson. 
(Father  of  "Animal".) 

135  Butt  Road, 

Colchester  C03  3DP. 

“THE  worst  electoral  defeat 
I for  the  Tories  since  1832? 
Although  party  identity  was 
not  so  dear,  many  historians 
believe  that  the  general  elec- 
tion or  1832  returned  some- 
where between  175  and  185 
Tory  MPs  to  Parliament  If  so, 
then  1997  was  the  worst  elec- 
toral defeat  ever  for  the  party. 
(Prof)  Frank  O’Gorman. 
Department  of  History, 
University  of  Manchester, 
Oxford  Road. 

Manchester  MJ3  9PL. 

1 A /HILE I am  sure  everyone 
VV  wishes  David  Blunkett 
well  in  his  appointment,  and 
while  he  may  well  be  the  first 
blind  cabinet  minister,  he  has 
a distinguished  predecessor 
in  Henry  Fawcett  (1833-84). 
Fawcett  lost  his  eyesight  at 
the  age  of  25  in  a shooting  ac- 
cident, yet  became  paymas- 
ter-general in  Gladstone’s 
second  administration  in 
1880.  He  was  responsible  for 
the  introduction  of  the  parcel 
post  in  1882. 

David  A Barton. 

HihcresL  Bent  Lane, 

Darley  Hillside. 

Matlock,  Derbys  DE4  2HN. 

NOW  that  we  have  a prime 
minister  of  the  people  and 
for  the  people,  would  it  not  be 
appropriate  to  demolish  the 
rather  forbidding  gates 
erected  in  front  of  No  10?  Thy 
were  erected  not  as  a defence 
against  terrorism,  but  rather 
as  a protection  for  Mrs 
Thatcher  during  the  poll-tax 
period. 

Hana  Jensen. 

31  East  Yewstock  Crescent. 
Chippenham,  Wilts  SN15  IQS. 

HAS  there  ever  been  a gov- 
ernment in  which  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  three 
Chief  Secretaries  of  State  have 
all  had  monosyllabic  names? 

H J BlumenthaL 
25  Ashburton  Road, 
Birkenhead. 

ONE  hundred  and  five  new 
women  MPs.  Five  women 
in  the  Cabinet.  Things  are 
getting  better.  But  what  about 
a Minister  for  Children? 

Kate  Rylance  (aged  13). 

44  St  Agnes  Road. 

Birmingham  B13  9PN. 

THANK  you  for  your  selec- 
I tion  of  Tony  Banks'  great- 
est quotes  (May  6).  You  did 
forget  one  — his  description 
of  Nicholas  Soames  as  “the 
Crawley  Food  Mountain". 
Cavan  Wood. 

192  An  caster  Court. 

Lindfield.  West  Sussex. 

WE  shall  miss  Steve  Bell's 
cartoons  depicting  the 
ex-PM’s  spotted  knickers.  Has 
the  new  PM  any  unusual 
underwear  habits? 

Patricia  King. 

Flat  5,  The  Manor  House, 
Portesbery  HUI  Drive. 
Camberley.  Surrey  GUIS  3TP. 

SNOW  in  May,  in  Manches- 
ter! Has  Labour  handed 
over  operational  control  of 
the  weather  to  the  Met  Office? 
Brian  Leah. 

11  Danes  Road, 

Manchester  M14  5LB. 


No  credit  for  the  Chancellor 


THE  charitable  interpre- 
tation of  Gordon 
Brown's  action  is  that 
the  decision  to  join  the  single 
currency  has  already  been 
taken.  When  Britain  joins  the 
European  single  currency,  in- 
terest rates  will  cease  to  be  an 
Instrument  for  controlling  the 
UK  economy.  This  Is  because 
Interest  rates  are  necessarily 
identical  in  every  part  of  a 
single-currency  area  and  that 
therefore  they  will  no  longer 
be  under  the  control  of  the 
policymaker  in  London. 

The  Chancellor's  decision 
to  take  this  step  now  — while 
the  dust  of  battle  still  ob- 
scures our  view  of  the  mo- 
mentous nature  of  the  deci- 
sion that  has  been  taken  — 
can  therefore  be  seen  as  a 
masterly  stroke  of  timing. 
Andrew  DmmetL 
Lecturer  in  Economics, 
Thames  Valley  University. 

St  Marys  Road. 

London  W5  5RF. 

BY  entrusting  toe  setting 
of  interest  rates  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  Gordon 
Brown  has  made  his  first  mis- 
take. He  has  confirmed  the 
suspicion  that  he  is  more  in- 
terested in  placating  the  City 
than  in  looking  after  the  in- 
terests of  his  natural 
supporters. 

The  fact  that  a similar  sys- 
tem operates  in  Germany  is 
irrelevant  Anyone  who  be- 
lieves that  the  strength  of  the 


German  economy  derives 
from  the  deflationary  Influ- 
ence of  the  Bundesbank  fails 
to  consider  the  foil  picture. 
The  “economic  miracle”  to 
Germany  was  based  on  indus- 
trial investment  which  to 
turn  was  made  possible  by  a 
system  1 of  Industrial  banks 
lending  money  for  this  pur- 
pose at  extremely  low  rates. 

Dr  Brown’s  strategy  will 
only  pay  off  if  British  man- 
agement invests  in  new 
plants  and  machinery.  The 
merchant  banks,  for  whom 
high  interest  rates  are  the 
reason  for  their  existence, 
will  hardly  provide  such 
finance. 

Walter  Cairns. 

Broomhurst  Hall, 

. 836  WHmslow  Road, 
Manchester  M20  8RP. 

GORDON  Brown's  dec- 
ision to  hand  over  the 
power  to  set  interest  rates  to 
Eddie  George  (The  bold  Chan- 
cellor, May  7)  should  cast  a 
cfrlR  over  toe  sunny  schaden- 
freude felt  by  most  of  us  to 
toe  wake  of  the  Tory  rout 
The  theory  behind  this 
“bankers  know  better  than 
politicians''  idea  is  that  this 
will  increase  economic  per- 
formance, thrill  the  currency 
speculators,  and  somehow 
bring  down  unemployment 
In  a world  of  evermore 
globalisation,  more  growth 
means  more  unemployment 
The  concomitant  pressure  for 


international  competitiveness 
Tnoawc  more  investment  in 
aiitnfwation,  more  relocation 
to  cheap-labour  countries  of 
sectors  ranging  from  textiles 
to  software  engineering  and 
greater  pressure  to  reduce 
public  expenditure  to  create 
the  right  climate  for 
investment 

Yet  it  is  only  in  infrastruc- 
tural renewal  and  fibre  to  free 
caring  that  future  significant 
job  growth  can  occur,  and 
this  requires  a massive  in- 
crease to  public  expenditure. 
Colin  Hines. 

11  Park  House  Gardens. 

East  Twickenham, 

Middlesex  TW12DF, 

THE  new  Chancellor  Is 
faced  with  the  classic 
dilemma  that  low  interest 
rates  lead  to  excess  consump- 
tion and  Inflation,  while  high 
interest  rates  cause  an  over- 
valued currency  mid  difficul- 
ties for  exporters. 

One  potential  solution 
would  be  to  put  VAT  an  bank 
interest  This  would  alow  too 
guide  rate  to  be  kept  low,  bat 
make  consumer  borrowing! 
expensive.  Business  would 
not  pay  the  tax.  because  it 
could  recover  the  VAT.  Mort- 
gages could  either  be  exempt 
or  charged  at  a lower  rate.  To 
be  effective,  toe  standard  rate 
might  he  quite  high,  say  30 
percent 

One  merit  for  the  new  gov- 
ernment Is  tost  this  is  one  tax 


they  have  not  promised  hot  to 
levy.  . . 

Tony  Montgomery-Smith. 
Aingers  Farmhouse, 

Thomey  Dyke, 

Peterborough  PEG  ORG. 

OUR  new  Government  has 
not  taken  long  to  act 
against  its  stated  aim  to 
reduce  the  number  of  quan- 
gos. The  Chancellor,  has 
tnwiftori  power  for  setting  In- 
terest rates  to  a nod-elected 
body,  at  a stroke  »ihw  fasting 
public  accountability. 

No  doubt,  given  the  nature 
of  toe  PM,  it  will  just  be  toe 
first  of  many  dangerous  acts. 
(Dr)  Nigel  Hunt  & 

(Dr)  Sue  McHale. 

14  Woodbank  Crescent 
Sheffield  S89EE.  ' 

WHAT’S  the  point  of 
being  elected  if  the  first 
thing  you  do  is  hand  over 
power  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land? Why  don't  we  just  cut 
out  the  middleman  and  elect 
the  bankers? 

Mike  Baker. 

123  Churchill  Road,  . 
JLondon"NW2  5EH.  . ■ 

ALL  Is  not  lost  Gordon 
#%Brown  can  still  avoid  the 
worst  excesses  of  monetary, 
conservatism  by  appointing 
Ken  Clarke  to  toe  interest- 
rates  committee. 

Richard.  Tobhx. 

13  Ventnor  Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 


Shine  on,  David  Helfgott 


ANDREW  Clements’  review 
of  David  Helfgotfs  perfor- 
mance at  toe  Royal  Festival 
Hall  (Rapture  and  scorn  for 
best-selling  pianist.  First 
Night,  May  8)  misses  the 
point  This  blindness  to  what 
is  really  going  on  causes  him 
to  tell  an  ecstatic  audience 
that  they  can't  possibly  be  en- 
joying themselves  because 
David  Helfgott  breaks  all  the 
rules  of  music. 

The  evidence  is  that  Helf- 
gott has  been  on  a journey 
into  unchartered  territory  to 
his  own  mind  and  that  this 
experience  has  apparently 
been  extremely  uplifting  to 


his  spirit  People  are  now 
drawn  to  him  because  there 
shines  a light 

David  Helfgott  may  or  may 
not  be  a good  pianist  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  Is 
using  the  medium  to  express 
his  experience  and  his  audi- 
ence is  clearly  getting  it 

Further  attempts  by  toe 
critics  to  rubbish  David  Helf- 
gott to  toe  guise  of  protesting 
about  exploitation,  should 
only  encourage  their  col- 
leagues to  take  them  aside 
and  gently  ovpisfa 
John  Hade. 

75d  Nightingale  Lane, 

London  SW128LY. 


Protect  the  whistleblowers 


"THE  contents  of  the  Queen’s 
I speech,  to  be  settled  today, 
will  be  subject  to  many  com- 
peting claims.  But  among  the 
strongest  should  be  a Free- 
dom of  Information  (FOI)  Act, 
incorporating  whistleblower 
protection.  The  case  for  im- 
mediate legislation  was  put 
most  emphatically  by  Tony 
Blair,  speaking  at  the  Cam- 
paign for  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion's annual  awards  In 
March  1996,  when  he  de- 
scribed such  an  Act  as  “not 
some  isolated  constitutional 
reform”  but  “a  change  that  is 
absolutely  fundamental  to 
how  we  see  politics  develop- 
ing in  this  country". 

He  added:  "The  crucial 
question  is  does  the  Govern- 
ment regard  people's  involve- 
ment in  politics  as  being 
restricted  to  periodic  elec- 
tions? Or,  does  it  regard  itself 
as  In  some  sense  in  a genuine 
partnership  with  people? 

“I  don't  believe  that  [an  FOI 
Act's]  impact  would  simply  be 
to  the  pure  matter  of  legisla- 
tion ...  It  would  also  signal  a 

culture  change  that  would 
make  a dramatic  difference  to 
the  way  that  Britain  Is  gov- 


erned. The  very  fact  of  its  In- 
troduction will  signal  a new 
relationship  between  govern- 
ment and  people.” 

Maurice  FrankeL 
Director,  Campaign  for 
Freedom  erf  Information- 
Suite  102. 

16  Baldwins  Gardens, 

London  EC  IN  7RJ. 


A suggestion 

I WAS  commissioned  by 
Media  Guardian  two  weeks 
ago  to  make  same  suggestions 
to  an  imaginary  chief  execu- 
tive before  Channel  4 an- 
nounced Michael  Grade's  suc- 
cessor. Either  my  Imaginary 
chief  executive  of  the  future 
was  replaced  with  a character 
referred  to  as  "Jackson",  or 
you  found  another  Waldemar 
Janus  czak  to  write  this  new 
piece  after  the  appointment 
was  announced.  Jackson 
needs  no  advice  on  how  to  run 
a channel  from  either  of  these 
Waldemar  Januszcaks. 
Waldemar  Janoszcak. 
Brookfield  Mansions, 

London  N6. 


Sickle  cell,  the  pros  and  cons 


^#OUR  comment  (What  we 
¥ really,  really  want  May  5) 
that  sickle  cell  anaemia  is  “a 
disease  largely  affecting  Afro- 
Caribbean  women”  is  inaccu- 
rate. Women  and  men  cany 
the  sldde  cell  gene  with  equal 
frequency  to  all  affected  popu- 
lations, including  Afro-Carib- 
beans.  Another  piece  the 
following  day  (A  simple  twist 
of  fete.  May  6)  quotes  Paul  Ser- 
ial, medical  director  of  the 
Assisted  Conception  Unit  at 
UCH,  assaying:  “The  aim  is  to 
stamp  out  this  degenerative 
condition.’’ 

This  remark  smacks  of  eu- 
genics and  is  deeply  offensive 
to  those  with  sickle  oeU  dis- 
orders, of  whom  there  are 
over  9.000  in  Greater  London 
alone.  Huey  bear  the  brunt  of 
ignorance  and  stigmatisation 
everyday. 

Krista  Maxwell. 

Research  associate. 

Allison  Streetiy. 

Consultant/ senior  lecturer 
in  Public  Health  Medicine. 

St  Thomas’s  Hospital,  . 
Lambeth  Palace  Road, 

London  SE17EH. 


A Country  Diary 


WOU  omitted  to  mention  the 
■ benefits  of  sickle  cell 
anaemia.  The  reason  it  is  so 
prevalent  among  people  in 
tropical  countries  is  that  the 
gene  provides  protection 
against  'malaria.  This  Is  a 
practical  example  of  Darwin- 
ian survival  ofthefittesL 

Onfe  third  of  the  population 
of  Nigeria  has  toe  sickle  cell 
gene  precisely  because  it  en- 
abled them  to  survive  child- 
hood without  succumbing  to 
malarial 

This  seems  to  he  a warning 
to  those  manipulating  genes 
with  an  imperfect  under- 
standing?* other  factors. 

(Dr)  Martin  Price. 

37  Cardiff  Road, 

Dinas  Powys, 

Vale  of  Glamorgan  CF64  4DEL 


We  do  not  pbblteh  letters  where 
only  an  e-maji  address  is 
supplied;  please  Include  a full 
postal  address  and  a daytime 
telephone  number.  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear.  We  regret  we 
cannot  acknowledge  those  not 
used.  * 


LOCH  RUTHVEN:  The  sur- 
prise of  the  day  was  a young 
blackish  billy  goat  that  was 
running  with  the  sheep  al- 
though one  ewe  butted  him 
when  he  went  too  close  to  a 
lamb.  The  billy  was  very  simi- 
lar to  a pygmy  goat  that  had 
been  “dumped”  near  Farr  a 
few  miles  away  last  Novem- 
ber. A telephone  call  to  the 
farmer  that  evening  revealed 
that  the  goat  had  suddenly 
appeared  — from  the  Farr 
direction  last  November.  The 
sheep  was  suspicious  at  fist 
hut  then  accepted  the  billy 
and  he  had  been  feeding  with 
them  ever  since  . and  the 
farmer  had  called  him  Satan. 
At  the  edge  of  the  loch  I 
unlocked  boat  15  — a sign  of 
the  times  when  all  the  boats 
in  the  Highlands  have  to  be 
locked  — and  X was  soon  row- 
ing into  a strong  breeze.  .One 
of  the  joys  of  a.  boat  on  this 
loch  is  tire  ever  presence  of 
Slavonian  grebes  that  some- 
tunes  act  as  though  they  are 
curious.  They  will  swim  quite 
close  to  where  their  maprrffl- 
cent  plumage  can  be  seen 
without  tiie  need  for  binocu- 
lars. The  only  other  bird  I 


regularly  see  .in  the  High 
lands  that  can  match  the 
plumage  is  the  msis  wik 
mandarin  ducks  on  the  gar 
dei  pond.  Despite  the  wine 
that  eventually  blew  us  off  thi 
lodh  and  the  occasional  tor 
rential  rain  therfe  was  plent] 
to  see,  such  as  the  three  roi 
does  that  broke  cover  fixra 
some  birch  trees  and  ran  ni 
the  hillside-  The  call  notes 

and  drumming  of  a great  spot 

tel  woodpecker  echoed  ovej 
the  loch  and  then  there  was 
that  trilling  of  common 
pipers  — the  first  of  the  yeas 
forme.  In  the  fields  bordering 
the  lqph  lapwings  were  in  ter 
ritory  with  one  bird  acting  as 
though  she  had  come  off  eggs 
In  contrast  the  oystercafcchers 
stood  on  the  water's  edge  iz 
small  groups  as  though  wait 
tog  for  the  weather  to  bn 
prove.  The  colony  of  comma* 
galls  on  the  cranuog  iaiaW 
(the  site  of  a former  fbrtifiet 
dwelling)  were  obviously  wel 
used  to  boats  as  they  aUcrwec 
us  to  drift  past  within  a &v 
yards  without  flyidg  off  as  ; 
wondered  what  Satanwai 
doing. 
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The  Howard  legacy 
must  be  destroyed 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Commentary 


Mansfield 


THE  task  of  tipping  the 
legacy  of  Michael  How- 
ard over  the  cliffs  of 
Dover,  begun  by  the 
"Liberal  Democrats  and 
Labour  voters  in  Folkestone 
last  week,  should  speedily  be 
completed  by  Jack  Straw. 
Many  of  the  proposals  and 
changes  Howard  put  up  have 
only  been  in  place  a little  over 
a month,  and  before  the  con- 
crete of  time  and  acceptance 
set  around  them  they  should 
be  reviewed,  revised  »nfl,  fo 
some  cases,  removed.  The 
whiff  of  delay  which  is  al- 
ready rumoured  about  imple- 
menting the  European  Con- 
vention on  Human  Rights  as  a 
domestic  Bill  of  Rights  must 
not  be  allowed  to  spread  on  to 
other  pressing  domestic 


I These  needs  have  been 
obliterated  In  the  pre-election 
campaign  by  law-and-order 
posturing  about  the  damp- 
down  on  crime:  mandatory 
sentences,  three  strikes  and 


you’re  out  (or.-  in!),  nuisance 
neighbours.  East-track  punish- 
ment for  young  offenders, 
child  curfews,  parental-res- 
ponsibility orders  and  boot 
camps.  None  of  thia  remotely 
addresses  "the  causes  so 
readily  included  in  the  slo- 
ganising,  or  the  overwhelm- 
ing need  to  cut  a record 
prison  population  and  the  im- 
portation of  prison  ships. 

What  has  been  left  out  and 
runs  the  risk  of  remaining 
unattended  is  the  underlying 
system  of  justice  itself  and  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is 
based.  You  cannot  begin  to 
restore  public  confidence , 
through  sentencing  powers  i 
unless  you  can  be  sure  you  | 
are  convicting  the  right ' 
people  in  the  first  place.  Mis- ! 
carriages  of  justice  have 
received  scant  attention,  let 
alone  recognition,  yet  at  this 
very  time  another  one  is 
wending  its  way  through  the 
Court  of  Appeal  with  both  de- 
cision arid  judgment  due  over 
the  next  few  weeks  — 
Bridgewater. 

The  issues  raised  are  far 
from  novel  and  provide  an  on- 
going theme  for  many  of 
those  that  have  gone  before. 

I Without  trespassing  on  the 
detail  which  has  yet  to  be. 
resolved  by  the  Coiurt,  there 
are  plainly  areas  of  general 
concern.  The  point  to  be  made 
is  that  Howard's  recent  legis- 
lative proposals  and  mea- 


sures do  nothing  to  obviate 
recurrence — worse  still,  they 
increase  the  likelihood  of 
repetition. 

- At  the  beginning  of  April, 
the  new  rules  on  disclosure 
name  into  force.  Non-disclo- 
sure of  material  that  might 
have  led  to  a different  verdict 
by  the  jury  has  played  a con- 
sistent and  significant  role  in 
all  the  major  miscarriage 
cases.  The  state  has  vastly 
greater  resources  for  investi- 
gation and  accumulation  of 
information  than  any  defen- 
dant or  solicitor.  It  is  often 
the  seemingly  irrelevant  and 
unimportant  detail  under  the 
smallest  unturned  stone 
which  leads  to  a quite  differ- 
ent conclusion  from  the  one 
contended  for  by  the  prosecu- 
tion. Open  justice  and  the 
principle  of  equality  of  arms 
demands  that  there  should  be 
a statutory  framework  for  full 
disclosure  of  all  investigative 
material  bearing  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  offence, 
subject  only  to  the  courts' 
power  to  review  matters  of 
public-interest  immunity 
CPU). 

At  the  same  time  as  these 
proposals  came  into  force,  the 
Criminal  Cases  Review  Au- 
thority began  its  work.  This 
body  is  intended  to  oversee 
the  criminal-justice  system  to 
discern  instances  of  miscar- 
riage which  can  then  be 
referred  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 


peal- It  too  requires  immedl- 
i ate  overhaul.  The  gestation 
period  was  inordinately  long 
and  has  not  resulted  in  an 
! organisation  with  any  pros- 
i pect  of  making  an  Impact 
Of  the  14  members,  very 
| few  have  any  experience  6? 
what  has  actually  gone  wrong 
in  miscarriage  cases,  and  the 
largest  interest-group  has  a 
prosecutorial  background.  It 
was  not  given  an  Independent 
and  permanent  investigative 
team,  nor  has  xt  been  pro- 
vided with  sufficient  funding 
for  the  expected  case  load. 

The  nhairmian  has  already  in- 
dicated that  it  took  on  251 
cases  at  the  start  and  that 
new  ones  were  expected  at  toe 
rate  of  six  a day.  There  Is  lit- 
tle prospect  in  these  circum- 
stances that  the  kind  of  un- 
funded and  persistent  re- 
investigation  that  has  been 
carried  out  by  a small  band  of 
committed  solicitors  over  toe 
years,  and  which  has  led  to 
the  eventual  'unravelling  of 
wrongful  convictions,  will  be 
undertaken  by  a group  which 
had  less  than  a month's 
preparation. 


Ar.T.TF.n  to  this,  there 

should  by  now  have 
been  another  review 
authority  in  place, 
particularly  concerned  with 
forensic  science.  Short- 
comings In  this  field  have 
provided  a further  source  of 
miscarriage  either  through 
non-disclosure  or  misrepre- 
sentation, or  poor  record 
keeping,  or  inadequate  proto- 
cols and  procedures,  or  non- 
specific lly.  I have  continually 
advocated  a centrally  funded 
independent  forensic-science 
service' (rather  than  a. priva- 
tised government  science 
agency)  with  a direct  link  to  a 
series  of  university-based  fo- 
rensic science  institutes  or  1 
faculties.  None  Of  this  has 
been  established,  but  the 
Royal  Commission  did,  at 
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least,  recommend  a forensic- 
science  advisory  council 
which  would  maintain  a 
weather  eye  on  standards. 
This  had  been  foreshadowed 
by  lord  Dain ton’s  House  of 
Lords  select  committee  on 
science  ami  technology  in 
1993.  The  late  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice, Lord  Taylor,  berated 
Michael  Howard  for  inaction 
on  tbte  and  Its  desirability 
was  highlighted  by  Professor 
Caddy's  recent  report  into 
Semtex  contamination  at  the 
Defence  Research  Agency. 

The  final  straw  (sic)  was 
Michael  Howard’s  declared 
intention  just  before  Easter  to 
abolish  the  right  to  jury  trial 
for  defendants  charged  with 
certain  offences.  This  strikes 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  demo- 
cratic and  long-established 
mode  of  trial  which  has  al- 
ready suffered  considerable 
inroads,  particularly  in 
Northern  Ireland.  Many  have 
come  forward  to  defend  this 
right,  not  the  least  of  whom  is 
the  present  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice. Such  a proposal  must  not 
be  allowed  to  foster  on  the 

back  burner  but  be  removed 
and  placed  firmly  in  toe  bln. 

None  of  this  begins  to  deal 
with  all  toe  other  aspects  of 
the  Howard  regime:  toe  aboli- 
tion in  effect  of  the  right  to 
silence;  toe  increase  in  police 
powers  without  a concomi- 
tant independent  supervision 
of  these  powers  of  criminal 
investigation;  the  restrictions 
Imposed  by  public-order  legis- 
lation cm  freedoms  of  move- 
ment. association  or  protest; 
the  provision  of  legal  aid  and 
toe  steady  decline  in  readily 
available  advice  through 
neighbourhood  or  community 
law  centres. 

Whilst  there  is  a danger  in 
rapid  remedy,  there  is  no 
time  to  lose  to  stop  toe  rot 
Infecting  so  many  roots. 

Michael  Mansfield  DC  is  a 
London  barrister 


liament  to  what  it  accepts,  in 
effect,  as  a higher  authority. 
But  a larger  surrender  still  is' 
on  the  horizon.  The  Parlia- 
ment of '97,  we  know,  will  be  a 
parliament  of  referendums. 
Two  of  them,  one  in  Scotland 
and  one  in  Wales,  should  hap- 
pen this  year  as  a preliminary 
to  devolution  legislation,  and 
a third,  testing  national  sup- 
port for  a change  in  toe  elec- 
toral system,  cannot  be  aban- 
doned without  ministers 
bringing  charges  of  grotesque 
bad  faith  on  their  heads.  An- 
other referendum  will  also 
take  plafft.  if  toe  Government 
decides  to  use  its  huge  major- 
ity to  propose  entry  into  the 
stogie  currency. 


At  last,  we 
can  dare  to 
be  decent 


Abrogations  of 
sovereignty 


Hugo  Young  applauds  the 
Government’s  devolution  of 
power  from  Parliament  to  the 
Bank  - and,  later,  to  the  courts 
and  to  the  people  by  referendum 


WE  HAVE  Just 
elected  a sov- 
ereign Parlia- 
ment. More 
than  400  Lab- 
our MPs  will  soon  be  colonis- 
ing not  just  the  government 
benches  but  half  the  space  on 
the  other  side  as  welL  Great 
has  been  toe  clamour,  and 
bliss  will  it  be  to  be  alive.  Yet 
the  most  durable  achieve- 
ment of  these  tyro  politicians, 
it  is  now  clear,  will  be  some- 
thing none  of  them  antici- 
pated. The  signature  of  the 
parliament  or  1997  will  he  toe 
curtailments  It  trapeses  on  its 
own  sovereignly.  The  miJlMi- 
nium  wl  marts  an  historic 
shift  that  no  voice  in  the  ejec- 
tion campaign,  on  either  side, 
foretold  : toe  end,  in  quite  seri- 
ous part,  of  politics  as  we 

know  it.  .. . 

Of  the  three  changes  that 
will  contribute  to  IWs,  the 
independence  of  the  Bank  of 
England  Is  the  most  arrest- 
ing. It  makes  economic  sense. 

strengthening  toe  framework 

tor  stability  and  increasing 
toe  scope  for  a pa«firn  °f 

government  that  reflects  toe 
country's  long-term  needs.  It 
builds  a bulwark  agwnstln- 
flation  which  many  of  Brit- 
ain’s competitor  economies 
saw  the  needfor 
fact  that  Gordon  Brown  s bold 

decision  proved  ^ bearere 

object  of  agreemem  betiswn 

John  Redwood  and  Kenneth 
Clarke,  both  of  whom  at- 


tacked it,  is  less  interesting 
than  the  consensus  of  support 
that  came  from  most  econo- 
mists and.  of  course,  the  City. 

Consider,  however,  what 
the  decision  says  about  poli- 
tics and  politicians.  Minis- 
ters, it  asserts,  can  no  longer 
be  trusted  to  run  a sound 
economy.  This  is  not  just  be- 
cause of  decisions  they  get 
wrong,  but  because  their  en- 
tire profession  — their  very 
being  — gives  rise  to  a sys- 
temic doubt  about  their 
capacity  in  monetary  policy. 
A consequence  of  the  hand- 
over will  be  that  toe  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  no 
longer  accounts  for  an  inter- 
est-rate decision  at  toe  Des- 
patch Box.  He  will  no  longer 
be  responsible.  “Nothing  to 
do  with  me,  Guv”  was  the 
answer  John  Major  memora- 
bly regarded  as  toe  response  a 
Chancellor  might  find  himself 
giving  the  Commons,  if  Brit- 
ain went  into  toe  European 
single  currency  and  the  rate 
was  hiked  In  Frankfurt.  Now 
it  will  happen,  without  any 
intervention  from  Europe. 

It  will  happen,  moreover,  as 
a conscious  not  an  accidental 
retreat  from  politics.  The 
Chancellor's  non-accountebil- 
Ity  to  Parliament,  for  from 
being  regrettable,  is  the  very 
essence  of  toe  matter.  For 
Parliament  is  toe  source  cf 
pressure,  and  political  pres- 
sure is  what  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land instructs  Itself  to  ignore. 


That  won't  mean  Chancellors 
escaping  all  the  consequences 
when,  in  harder  timps  than 
toe  present,  the  Bank  takes  a 
more  restrictive  attitude  than 
the  Cabinet  But  the  Chancel- 
lor will  deflect  toe  blame.  The 
Bank  will  be  his  ahteid  and 
I scapegoat  The  cacophony  in 
the  Commons  will  be  as 
sounding  brass  or  tinkling 
cymbaL  A key  instrument  cf 1 
both  politics  and  economics  Is  i 
removed  clean  out  of  the  dem- j 
oeratic  arena. 

So  toe  Bank,  while  ap- 
pointed by  politicians  and 
doubtless  harangued  by  them, 
becomes  -a  major  political 
force  outside  politics.  It  is  not 
the  only  new  vehicle  of  extra- 
parliamentary  power.  In  the 
Labour-  programme  Is  a 
pledge,  long  announced  but 
little  discussed,  to  incorpo- 
rate the  European  Conven- 
tion cm  Human  Rights  into 
domestic  British  law.  This 
will  create,  alongside  the 
bankers,  a second  great  class 
of  barely  accountable  policy- 
brokers;  the  judges. 


THERE  are  different 
ways  In  which  the 
Convention  might 

be  given  domestic 

force.  The  rights  it 
enshrines  are  fundamental, , 
and  could  be  treated  as  hav- 1 
ing  foil  constitutional  effect ! 
That  is  to  say,  British  courts  i 
could  be  empowered  to  strike  ! 
down  parliamentary  statutes  i 
that  are  held  to  contravene 
these  larger- rights  to  free 
speech,  to  privacy,  to  a fair , 
trial,  and  so  forth.  This  would 

be  a huge  constitutional 
change.  But  it  can,  after  alt, 
already  be  the  effect  of  a judg- 
ment by  toe  European 
Human  Rights  (pourt  |n  Stras- 
bourg, whose  findings,  if  they 
go  against  toe  Government, 


lead  directly  to  an  amend- 
ment of  ministerial  powers 
and  actions  based  on  what  are 
found  to  be  defective  statutes. 

Labour’s  pledge  could  be 
fulfilled  in  a more  modest 
way,  by  simply  providing  that 
courts  should  construe  Acts 
of  Parliament  on  the  basis 
that  they  are  not  intended  to 
infringe  the  Convention:  ie  to 
incorporate  into  law  a bias  in 
favour  cf  the  Convention,  and 
leave  open  the  possibility  that 
Parliament  decides^  on  spe- 
cific occasions,  consciously  to 
override  its  provisions. 
That’s  probably  what  the 
Government  will  hope  to  get 
away  with,  and  most  cf  the 
senior  judges,  who  have  in 
recent  years  lined  up  to  sup- ; 
port  Incorporation,  will  prob- 
ably agree.  1 

Nonetheless,  the  shift  of 
power  from  Parliament  will , 
be  significant  As  with  toe 
Bank’s  independence,  server- 
elgnty  will  not,  technically,  1 
have  been  ceded  in  perpetu- 
ity . What  Parliament  has 
done,  Parliament  retains  the 
power  to  undo.  The  Bank 
could  be  reined  back  In,  and 
the  ECHR  could  be  written 
out  of  toe  British  script,  at 
some  future  date.  But  politi- 
cal reality  says  otherwise.  It 
speaks  for  a dramatic  change 
in  the  governing  order.  Incor- 
poration of  toe  Convention 
will  amount  to  a recognition 
that  the  sovereign  Parliament 
may,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, have  its  own  actions 
countermanded  by  judges:  a. 

long  stride  beyond  what  has 
become  notorious  as  ^judicial 
review”,  through  which  we 
have  enjoyed  the  sight  cf 
power-abusing  ministers  film 
Michael  Howard  being  railed 
to  account  in  the  courts. 

This,  if  it  happens,  will  be  a 
substantial  yielding  by  Par- 


THERE  are  weighty 
justifications  for 
referendums  on 
each  of  these  mat- 
ters. All  are  consti- 
tutional issues,  and  aH  attract 
intense  disagreements  which 
transcend  toe  party  lines  on 
which  our  parliamentary 
politics  is  run.  But  the  refer- 
endum as  a device  is,  incon- 
testably. a diminution  of  Par- 
liament. It  says  that 
Parliament  is  not  enough. 
What  the  House  of  Commons 
decides  no  longer  represents 
the  sovereign  win  of  the 
people.  Something  more  is 
needed,  not  only  to  legitimise 
a political  decision  but,  per- 
haps more  Important  to  take 
the  blame  for  it  The  largest 
reason  why  some  pro-EMU 
politicians  want  a referen- 
dum is  because  they  know  toe 
currency  may  fell  and.  in  case 
it  does,  they  want  the  people 
to  make  the  decision  them- 
selves, the  better  to  minimise 
the  voters'  revenge  an  those 
responsible. 

These  developments,  once 
our  parliamentarians  get  the 
measure  of  them,  are  likely  to 
arouse  toe  beginnings  of  self- 
doubt They  cast  a salutary 
light  on  the  pretensions  of 
Parliament  mid  the  claims 
for  the  unique  potency  of  the 
Commons  that  are,  for  exam- 
ple, such  an  insistent  feature 
of  the  arguments  about 

Europe.  The  sovereignty  of 
Parliament  became  a sacred 
mantra  of  the  Euro-phobes, 
even  though  it  was  always 
among  the  most  misleading  of 
the  dishonesties  by  which  the 
public  was  invited  to  believe 
that  the  independent  nation- 
state feces  destruction  There 
are  already  100  ways,  ranging 
from  the  domination  of  the 
executive  to  the  power  of  in- 
ternational markets,  in  which 
Parliament  is  not  sovereign. 
Handing  power  over  to  the 
Bank  and  the  courts,  not  to 
mention  the  people,  could 
therefore  be  seen  as  but  dra- 
matic Instances  of  a steady 
trend. 

I believe  this  trend  is  not 
menacing  but,  on  toe  con- 
trary, enriching.  It  says  that 
political  wisdom  does  not  tie 
In  Parliament  alone.  Empow- 
ering the  Bank,  and  submit- 
ting to  the  courts,  are  acts  of 
humility.  They  acknowledge 
toe  limits  of  Parliament  in 
many  of  its  roles.  The  parlia- 
mentary process  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  sole  and  perfect 
way  of  satisfying  democratic 
needs,  of  running  an  efficient 
economy,  of  calling  ministers 
to  account,  of  expressing  toe 
win  of  the  people.  The  power 
of  the  simple  majority,  how- 
ever huge,  is  not  a guarantee 
of  good  decisions.  Other 
sources,  it  turns  out,  can  be 
called  upon. 

An  this  strikes  me  as  com- 
mendable. Parliamentary  sov- 
ereignty often  looks,  in  this 
day  and  age,  like  a totem ic 
blunderbuss.  It  is  good  to  see 
the  Riair  Government  begin- 
ning to  take  it  apart.  But  the 
bright-eyed  politicos  who 
crowded  into  Church  House 
for  their  leader's  pep-talk  yes- 
terday have  yet  to  address 
their  straitened  inheritance. 


Rachel  Cusk 

ONE  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant things  about  the 
election  — aside  from 
its  effect  on  the  weather,  of 
course  — is  the  feet  that  as  a 
result  of  it  we  appear  no 
longer  to  have  a ruling  class. 
Those  who  once  behaved  as 
though  power  were  their 
blrthright  now  find  them- 
selves powerless,  stripped  of 
their  authority  and  at  the 
mercy  of  a nation  which  has 
woken  from  a deep  historical 
sleep  into  a mood  of  mutinous 
glee.  It  is  an  atmosphere  at 
once  <»-hnd&h  and  delicious, 
as  if  overnight  all  toe  animals 
had  been  liberated  from  a par- 
ticularly repressive  zoo  and 
there  were  now  flamingos  and 
elephants  on  Oxford  Street 
Jon  Snow  got  the  tone  of  this 
fairy-tale  revolution  just 
about  right  In  an  interview  on 
Channel  4 with  Michael  How- 
ard. “You  never  apologised!” 
he  suddenly  cried,  catching 
himself  in  toe  habit  of  taking 
Mr  Howard  seriously.  “All 
those  things  you  did  and  you 
never  once  said  sorry!” 
Observing  the  Tories*  droit 
de  seigneur  being  so  rousingly 
rescinded  — particularly  on 
television,  which  for  the  right 
hpH  ijecoine  an  Increasingly 
unembarrassed  showcase  for 
the  mannerisms  and  language 
of  an  overfed  dictatorship  — 
has  been  something  of  a privi- 
lege; but  it  is  worth  wonder- 
ing how  profound  a measure 
this  public  debagging  is  of  our 
desire  to  reinvent  not  just  our 
politics  but  our  identity  as  a 
nation.  Governments  tell  us 
who  we  are;  or  perhaps  it  is 
just  British  governments 
which  do.  The  Tories  tried  to 
forge  us  in  their  own  image 
and  to  a degree  succeeded, 
using  the  electorate  as  cheap 
labour  to  knock  together  a 
social  hierarchy  that  put 
them,  and  people  tike  them,  at 
the  top  of  toe  heap.  It  is  rela- 
tively easy  to  build  such  a 
society  overnight  in  Britain. 
We  have  deep  foundations,  of. 
class-consciousness,  and  an 
islanders'  fear  of  invasion.  By 
criminalising  difference,  toe 
Tories  could  erect  a ruling 
class  defined  simply  by  what 
it  was  not:  not  black,  not  gay, 
not  poor,  not  unlucky,  not 
regional,  not  idiosyncratic. 
Membership  of  it  was  open  to 
anyone  to  wham  it  was  not 
dosed.  It  offered  mass-pro- 
duced. synthetic  superiority. 
All  you  had  to  do  was  aspire. 

The  most  cynical  paragraph 
in  the  small  print  of  the  Con- 
servative social  application 
form  detailed  the  process  by 
which  an  outsider  could  join 
the  club.  A poster,  circa  1987, 
of  a black  man  in  a suit  carry- 
ing a briefcase:  "Labour  says 


he's  black.  We  say  he's  Brit- 
ish.” A mushroom  cloud  of 
Insult  arose  from  this  state- 
ment and  vanished  into  the 
heavens.  The  message  was 
not  merely  that  if  you  dress 
tike  us  and  act  like  us  well 

forget  the  colour  of  your  skin. 
It  had,  too,  toe  temerity,  the 
self-confidence,  to  define 
“us”,  “British”,  and  to  define 
us,  moreover  as  a man  in  a 
suit  with  a briefcase. 

Neil  Kixmock  memorably 
said  that  this  was  not  a 
country  in  which  to  dare  to  be 
old  or  ill  or  poor  or  unfortu- 
nate. What  he  was  suggesting, 
beneath  the  obvious  and  star- 
tling truth,  was  that  a victim 
culture  does  not  create  itself. 
It  is  created,  by  those  for 
whom  security  involves  the 
building  of  fortresses,  for 
whom  self-knowledge  is  an 
act  of  repudiation,  for  whom 
stature  can  be  achieved  only 
by  standing  on  other  people's 
heads,  for  whom  toe  misfor- 
tune or  others  Is  an  opportu- 
nity not  for  charity  and  kind- 
ness but  for  blame.  But  there 
was,  too,  a more  profound 
nuance  to  his  words  which 
now  seems  to  resonate  with 
relevance:  that  this  was  no 
, country  in  which  to  dare  to  be 
decent.  It  is  easy  to  bully,  to 
exclude,  to  victimise;  it  fakes 
guts  to  be  honest,  to  respect 
people  even  though  you  don't 
understand  them,  to  accept 
toe  whole  of  life,  not  just  the 
parts  that  please  you. 


THE  demise  of  Nell  Ham- 
ilton provided  us  with 
the  opportunity  to 
remark  that  the  Tories  were 
no  better  — were  indeed 
worse  — than  the  people  they 
reviled.  Our  new  leaders  will 
have  to  go  a further  mile  for 
democracy  if  they  wish  to 
resolve  rather  than  merely 
I conceal  toe  divisions  scored 
into  our  social  fabric  by  two 
decades  of  Conservative  rule. 
We  may  finally,  as  a nation, 
be  able  to  come  out  of  the 
closet  as  who  we  are,  in  all 
our  undisclosed  hybridity  and 
undocumented  variousness. 
We  may  be  able  publicly  to 
accept  that  a teenager  in  a 
private  school  is  no  better 
than  a teenager  in  a borstal, 
just  luckier.  We  may  even  be 
able  to  find  in  ourselves  a 
more  widespread  desire  for 
the  common  good  than  we 
thought  possible  — the  cur- 
rent school's-out  atmosphere, 
the  fun  of  sticking  our. 
tongues  out  at  our  teachers, 
seems  to  permit  anything. 

But  above  the  instant  clam- 
our for  the  new  government 
to  make  things  “better”,  Mr 
Kinnock*s  words  should  be 
ringing  in  Mr  Blair’s  ears 
with  the  suggestion  that  what 
needs  most  immediate  repair 
is  not  our  problems  but  our 
attitude  to  them.  A two-de- 
cade-old  structure  of  "us  and 
them"  needs  to  be  dismantled. 
Misfortune  needs  to  be  given 
back  its  dignity.  Our  ability  to 
offer  security  rather  than  hu- 
miliation to  toe  poor  and  HI 
and  old  should  make  us  proud 
rather  than  resentfid.  Differ- 
ence should  be  a matter  not 
for  daring;  but  for  delight 
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Brigadier  Michael  Harfoottle 


Mike  Raven 


A warrior’s  fight  for  peace 


RIGADIER  Mich- 
ael Har bottle,  who 
has  died  aged  80. 
| was  a gentle  war- 

rior.  During  the 

last  era  of  the  cold  war  in  the 
1980s  he  was  not  infrequently 
branded  a traitor,  a man  who 
consorted  with  the  enemy. 
For  Harbottle  was  one  of  the 
soldiers  who  organised  Gen- 
erals for  Peace  and  Disarma- 
ment as  a new  generation  of 
missiles  proliferated  from  the 
Urals  to  Greenham  Common. 

The  turning  point  in  his 
career  had  come  when,  in 
1966,  be  became  chief  of  staff 
to  the  United  Nations  peace 
keeping  force  in  Cyprus.  He 
knew  little  about  the  UN,  but 
found  the  job  fascinating  and 
a test  of  his  own  self-con  troL 
for  be  had  a hasty  temper.  He 
knew  that  each  day  when  no 
fighting  occurred  was  a day 
won  for  the  patience  and  wis- 
dom of  the  peacekeeper.  The 
UN  wished  him  to  continue  in 
the  post,  but  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  would  not  accede  to 
its  request  He  did  not  wish  to 
return  to  a form  of  soldiering 
in  which  he  no  longer  be- 


Hugh  Gough 


lieved,  so  in  1988  HarboHJe 
took  early  retirement 

Out  of  uniform  he  wrote  the 
first  book  which  studied  the 
principles  of  UN  peace  keep- 
ing in  any  depth  The  impar- 
tial Soldier  (1970).  It  was  fol- 
lowed in  1971  fry  The  Blue 
Berets,  which  analysed  car- 
rent  UN  operations. 

He  was  educated  at  Marlbor- 
ough and  had  Intended  to  fol- 
low his  father  into  the  Royal 
Navy,  bat  bunions  led  the  RN 
selection  panel  to  conclude  he 
would  be  incapable  of  standing 
his  watches.  The  army,  ignor- 
ing his  feet,  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted him  into  Sandhurst, 
where  he  captained  the  cricket 
team,  in  1977  be  was  commis- 
sioned into  the  Oxfordshire 

and  Rucklr>gham«;htrR  T.igbt 

Infantry.  A distinguished  war 
record  followed,  Innludmg  the 
Italian  campaign,  and  a 1944 
mention  In  despatches.  By  the 
end  of  the  1950s  he  had  become 
commander  of  the  1st  Royal 
Greenjackets  and  between 
1962  and  1964  was  security 
commander  with  the  British 
forces  in  Aden  before  his  1966 
UN posting. 


Instrumental 

interpretations 


HUGH  Gough,  who  has 
died  in  New  York  aged 
Si,  was  a master  crafts- 
man who  spent  a lifetime 
researching,  studying  and 
building  early  keyboard  in- 
struments and  lutes,  using  as 
models  instruments  from  his 
own  private  collection. 

Gough  was  bom  in  Hepton- 
stall,  Yorkshire,  and  educated 
at  Westminster  School.  He 
graduated  from  University 
College,  London,  with  an  eco- 
nomics degree  in  1937.  His  in- 
terest in  early  Instruments 
began  five  years  earlier  when 
he  took  clavichord  lessons 
from  Arnold  Dolmetsch, 
pioneer  of  the  early  music 
revival  in  this  country  in  the 
1890s.  He  worked  at  weekends 
as  a volunteer  apprentice  in 
the  Dolmetsch  workshop  and 
made  his  first  clavichord  in 
1935. 

After  wartime  RAF  service 
in  North  Africa,  Gough  be- 
came secretary  of  Suigrave 
Manor  in  Northamptonshire, 
the  beautiful  Elizabethan  an- 
cestral home  of  George  Wash- 
ington. In  1946  he  set  up  a 
London  workshop  where  he 
made  clavichords  and  harpsi- 
chords based  on  historical 
prototypes  in  a great  variety 
of  sizes  and  types.  He  later  ex- 
tended the  range  of  instru- 
ments to  include  lutes  and  pi- 
anos modelled  on  late  18th 
century  Viennese  instru- 
ments. His  harpsichords  were 
based  on  Italian  and  northern 
European  models,  and  he  also 
made  an  exceptionally  long 
instrument  with  a 16set  of 
strings  on  the  soundboard,  in 
the  manner  of  HA  Hass,  a 
member  of  the  18th  century 
German  instrument  makers. 

In  1958,  Gough  spent  six 
months  in  the  workshop  of 
Frank  Hubbard  and  William 
Dowd  in  Boston,  Massachu- 


setts. and  In  1959  moved  to 
Greenwich  Village,  New 
York,  where  he  set  up  his  own 
workshop.  His  instruments 
were  highly  rated  by  experts. 
He  also  attended  British  auc- 
tions. on  the  lookout  for  in- 
struments to  add  to  his 
collection. 

On  one  occasion  in  1971. 
when  he  was  in  London,  he 
telephoned  in  great  excite- 
ment to  say  he  had  bid  suc- 
cessfully for  a harpsichord  by 
Ruckers,  the  most  celebrated 
family  of  Flemish  1 6th- 1 8th 
century  makers.  He  invited 
my  husband  and  me  to  rftnnpr 
to  celebrate. 

Four  months  later,  I hap- 
pened to  be  researching  in 
Frank  Hubbard’s  Boston 
workshop  when  he  called,  in- 
viting me  to  a recital  being 
given  on  his  precious  Ruckers 
in  New  York.  He  had  not  only 
managed  to  engage  Gustav 
Leonhardt  to  Qy  over  from 
Amsterdam  for  the  occasion 
but  had  also  planned  a party 
afterwards  at  his  Fifth  Ave- 
nue apartment  and  had 
booked  roams  at  a nearby 
hotel  for  any  or  the  guests 
who  needed  accommodation. 

Hugh  had  an  ebullient  per- 
sonality and  an  incurable 
sense  of  wonder.  A delightful 
companion,  he  was  also  a 
gourmet  who  knew  all  the 
best  restaurants  in  Europe. 
He  worked  tirelessly  to  pro- 
mote concerts  of  early  music 
in  New  York  and  retained  his 
enthusiasm  for  every  under- 
taking as  long  as  he  was  phys- 
ically able. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wid- 
ow. Christa  be  I. 


Margaret  Campbell 


Hugh  Percival  Henry  Gough,  In- 
strument maker,  bom  January 
31, 1916;  died  April  14. 1997 


Birthdays 


Sir  David  Attenborough, 
naturalist  and  broadcaster, 
71;  Peter  Benchley.  novelist, 
57;  Jack  Charlton,  former 
footballer  and  football  man- 
ager.  62;  Viviana  Durante, 
ballerina,  30;  Gary  Gutter, 
pop  singer,  53;  Heather 
Harper,  soprano,  67;  Keith 
Jarre tt,  jazz  musician,  com- 
poser, 52;  Norman  Lamont, 
former  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, 55;  Father  Graham 
Leonard,  former  Bishop  of 


Jackdaw 


No  smoke 

UNLIKE  cigarette  smokers, 
cbewers  don't  have  to  stop 
what  they’re  doing  and  light 
up.  They  don't  have  to  rush 
through  their  ritual  and  get 
back  to  work.  Their  arms  are 
free,  they  can  work  and  enjoy 
their  tobacco — or  feed  their 
addiction  for  n icotine — all  at 
once,  which  accounts  for  a 
large  part  of  chew’s  popular- 
ity among  ball  players,  farm- 
ers, and  especially  cowboys. 

Sandy  Pew,  a 52-year -old 
horsebreaker  and  adventure 
tour  guide  in  Montana,  cites 
another  reason  rural  west- 
erners prefer  chew  over  ciga- 
rettes; “Out  here,  where  we 
live,  it  gets  pretty  dry  in  the 
summer — you  don't  have  to 


London.  76;  Maurice  Lind- 
say. chief  executive.  Rugby 
Football  League,  56;  Felicity 
Lot t,  soprano,  50;  Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir  Neville  Purvis,  di- 
rector-general, British  Safety 
Council.  62:  Dennis  Scard, 
general  secretary.  Musicians' 
Union.  54;  Alastair  Service, 
farmer  secretary,  Family 
Planning  Association.  64; 
David  Sole,  rugby  manager, 
35;  Gary  Wilmot,  enter- 
tainer, 41. 


worry  about  dropping  a 
match  and  burning  op  10,000 
acres." 

Pew  should  know.  Like 
most  Montana  rangers,  he’s 
reticent  about  divulging  the 
size  of  his  spread  (it's  a ques- 
tion you  just  don’t  ask  up 
there)  but  he  owns  “several 
sections'' at 680  acres  each, 
all  pretty  flammable  when  it’s 
dry.  Although  Pew  takes  a 
little  s noose  now  and  again, 
for  daily  use  he’s  switched  to 
an  Oregon  made  nontobacco 
moist  snuff.  But  nobody,  in- 
cluding cowboys,  starts  chew- 
ing because  it’s  practical.  In 
many  cases  it’s  a question  of 
image.  “I’d  be  a liar  if  I didn't 
say  that  in  my  20s  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  machismo 
that  went  with  it.”  says  cow- 
boy poet  and  former  bare- 
back  bronco  rider  Paul  Zar- 
zyski.  “Subliminally.  I 
related  it  not  only  to  the 
tough  cowboys  but  to  the 
tough  major  league  baseball 
players." 

When  Zarzyski  first  took 
Horace  Greeley's  advice  and 
journeyed  west  from  Wiscon- 
sin to  discover  the  rodeo,  he 
found  all  the  cowboys  dipped 
snuff  or  chewed  loose-leaf.  It 
all  went  with  the  culture; 


During  his  Cyprus 
posting,  he 
knew  that  each 
day  when  no 
fighting  occurred 
was  a day  won  for 
the  patience  and 
wisdom  of 
the  peacekeeper 


Between  1971  and  1973  be 
was  vice-president  of  the  In- 
ternational Peace  Academy  — 
and  remained  an  ZPA  consul- 
tant. He  collated  the  Peace 
Keepers  Handbook  (1978),  a 
basic  training  manual  for  UN 
armed  forces  ever  since. 
From  1974  until  1979  he  was  a 
visiting  senior  lecturer  at 
Bradford  University's  School 
of  Peace  Studies. 

At  the  beginning  of  the 
1980s  Mrs  Thatcher  was  in 


Downing  Street,  Ronald 
Reagan  in  the  White  House 
and  the  Soviet  Union  had  in- 
vaded Afghanistan.  East-West 
relations  were  in  deep  frost 
The  Soviet  Union  was  deploy- 
ing its  SS20  tactical  nuclear 
missiles  while  Nato  was  coun- 
tering with  Pershing  rockets 
and  Cruise  missiles.  It  was 
then  in  1981  that  Generals  For 
Peace  emerged.  A year  ear- 
lier, after  an  approach  by 
Philip  Noel  Baker  and  Fenner 


Brockway,  Harbottle  became 
secretary  of  the  World  Disar- 
mament Campaign,  a post  he 
held  until  1982.  In  1981  the 
WDC  organised  a letter  blitz 
directed  at  the  American  and 
Soviet  leaders,  calling  on 
them  to  divert  l per  cent  of 
arms  expenditure  to  promote 
peace.  It  also  created  a 
national  disarmament 
petition  to  Increase  aware- 
ness of  the  1982  UN  session  on 
disarmament. 

During  this  period  he  was 
approached  by  the  historian 
Dr  Gerhard  Kade,  who  was 
canvassing  the  views  of 
senior  Nato  retired  officers 
critical  of  the  policy  of  nu- 
clear deterrence.  Harbottle 
provided  a British  voice  and 
the  anthology  was  published 


in  German  as  Generate  fur 
den  Frieden  (Generals  for 
Peace).  But  Harbottle  had 
concluded  the  people  to  talk 
to  were  those  from  the  War- 
saw Pact  Thus  in  1984  did  he 
meet  top  Soviet  diplomat  Al- 
exander Dobrynin  in  Vienna, 
and  the  contacts  continued 
until  the  collapse  of  the  pact 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Harbot- 


tle also  helped  set  up,  and  co- 
ordinated. the  World  - Wide 
Consultative  Association  of 
Retired  Generals  and  Admi- 
rals — which  bn*  more  than 
40  members  in  25  countries  — 
and  in  1983  Harbottle  and  his 
wife  Eirwen  created  the  Cen- 
tre far  International  Peace 
Building,  and  he  remained  its 
director  until  his  death.  The 
couple  also  created  a musical 
play.  Peace  Child:  derided  by 
many  In  1981,  it  led  to  Peace 
Child  International,  which 
has  become  an  international 
youth  movement 
The  Harbottles*  obsession 
was  to  fight  far  peace,  show 
modesty  in  public  efforts,  and 
to  bring  about  a state  where 
their  fellow  citizens  of  all 
creeds  and  rimnm  inatinrw  en- 
deavoured to  live  humanly, 
side  by  side.  He  is  survived  fry 
his  lionhearted  wife,  a son  and 
daughter  from  a previous  mar- 
riage, and  two  stepdaughters. 


Brigadier  Michael  Neale  Harbot- 
tle. soldier,  bom  February  7, 
1917;  died  May  1. 1997 


The  presidential  guest . . . Diosdado  Macapagal  with  Lyndon  Johnson  during  a state  visit  to  the  US 

Diosdado  Macapagal 


President  without  power 


Diosdado  Macapa- 
gal, who  has  died  of  a 
heart  attack  aged  86. 
was  president  of  the 
Philippines  from  1962  until 
his  replacement  by  future  dic- 
tator Ferdinand  Marcos  in 
1965.  A classic  Philippine  ma- 
chine politician,  he  was  suc- 
cessfully mythologised  as  the 
“poor  boy  from  Lubao",  a 
small  town  in  Pampanga 
province. 

His  early  political  career 
was  sponsored  by  Sotero  Ba- 
luyut,  governor  of  Pampanga. 
later  secretary  of  the  interior 
and  notorious  for  his  repres- 
sion of  peasant  organisations 
in  the  late  1930s,  and  Huk 
rebels  a decade  later.  In  1949 
Baluyul  engineered  Maca pa- 
gal's  election  as  a Liberal  to 
congress.  “In  my  own  con- 
gressional district."  as  Maca- 
pagal later  wrote,  “landlords 
were  generally  decisive  in  de- 
termining who  would  repre- 
sent the  people." 


boots,  buckle.  Stetson, 
snoose.  “I  got  in  on  the  tail 
end  of  that  raw  and  rough, 
hard  livin’  macho  era  where 
the  rodeo  man  smoked  ciga- 
rettes and  chewed  tobacco 
and  drank  bard  and  chased 
women  and  never  slept." 
Straight  off  the  set  of  High 
Noon,  in  .American  men  s mag- 
azine Icon 

River  of  dreams 

TF  they  build  it.  people  will 
come.  That’s  the  hope  any- 
way. Divert  a portion  of  the 
Nile  through  a 200-mile  ca- 
nal to  Egypt’s  desolate  west- 
ern desert.  The  sands  will 
bloom.  C rops  will  grow 
where  nothing  has  grown  be- 
fore. Millions  of  people  will 
come  to  build  homes,  raise 
families  and  till  the  land. 
Factories  will  open,  provid- 
ing jobs  and  consumer 
goods.  Egypt's  problems  of 
overpopulation,  urbanisa- 
tion. poverty  and  unemplov- 
mentwill gradually  melt 
away.  Sound  too  good  to  be 
true?  It  maybe. 

Hate  much  can  a riivr  give? 
Newsweek  on  the  S90  billon 

plans  for  the  New  Nile  Valley, 
which  would  increase  Egypt's 


After  passing  out  top  in  the 
1936  bar  examinations.  Maca- 
pagal joined  an  American  law 
firm  in  Manila  and  became  a 
legal  assistant  to  prewar  pres- 
ident Manuel  Quezon.  In  the 
early  postwar  years  he 
formed  his  own  law  firm  and 
practised  while  serving  in  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs 
— including  a stint  in  the 
Washington  embassy  — and 
occupying  a congressional 
seat  from  1949  to  1957.  As 
chairman  of  the  house  com- 
mittee on  foreign  affairs,  he 
drafted  legislation  which  sent 
a token  Philippine  contingent 
to  join  American  forces  in  the 
Korean  war. 

In  1957  he  became  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Philippines.  He 
enjoyed  little  real  power  but 
In  1961.  with  the  US  govern- 
ment dismayed  over  the  in- 
cumbent president  Carlos 
Garcia  Garcia’s  nacionalista 
posturing,  he  ran  for  presi- 
dent backed  by  the  US  and  a 


usable  land  from  5 per  cent  to 
25  per  cent. 


Foul  play 


YOU  can’t  judge  a bird  by  its 
feathers.  In  a show  of  micro- 
surgical  mastery  • Evan  Bala- 
banof  the  Neurosciences  In- 
stitute in  San  Diego  replaced 
certain  brain  cells  in  chicken 
embryos  with  like  cells  from 
developing  quails.  When  the 
chimerical  chickens  hatched 
19  days  later,  they  displayed 
several  astonishing,  er.  qual- 
ifications: some  sounded  like 
chics  but  bobbed  like  quails, 
whereas  others  moved  like 
ch  ickens  but  sang  three-note 
trills.  The  find  demonstrates 
that  hardwired  behaviour 
can  be  swapped  between 
species  and  that  neuro- 
mechanisms behind  many  in- 
sti  nets  are  independent. 
Scientific  American  counts 
its  chicken s. 

Jimi  Jimi 

G ui  tar:  AL  what  are  your 
first  memories  of  Jimi  pick- 
ing up  the  guitar? 

A1  Hendrix:  He  got  this  old 
guitar  for  So  from  a friend  of 
mine  and  he'd  play  away  on 


revitalised  Liberal  machine. 
He  comfortably  defeated 
Garcia. 

Yet  he  was  an  ineffectual 
president  His  devaluation  of 
the  Philippine  peso  and  pass- 
ing of  very  limited  land 
reform  did  not  solve  eco- 
nomic problems.  Meanwhile 
his  assertion  of  a Philippine 
claim  to  North  Borneo 
(Sabah)  and  attempts  to  form 
the  Maphllindo  association 
with  Malaysia  and  Indonesia 
were  also  unsuccessful  His 
administration  was  also  tar- 
nished by  corruption  and 
smuggling  scandals  and  at- 
tempts to  send  an  engineering 
battalion  to  South  Vietnam, 
to  fight  alongside  the  Ameri- 
cans, were  thwarted  by  the 
politicking  of  the  then  senate 
president,  Ferdinand  Marcos. 

Marcos,  formerly  a close  as- 
sociate. was  to  prove  the  pres- 
ident's worst  enemy.  Backed 
by  sugar  planters  and  indus- 
trialists. Marcos  won  the 


that  He  wasn’t  much  good  at 
first  but  that  didn’t  really  mat- 
ter— he  was  having  fiin  and 
learning.  He  wasn't  as  good  as 
he  turned  out  to  be  later.  I 
used  to  ask  him  to  cleanup  ff>e 
bedroom  while  I was  gone, 
and  when  I came  home  I found 
a lot  of  broom  straws  on  the 
bed.  I’d  ask  him  if  he'd  swept 
the  floor  and  he'd  say:  “Oh 
yeah,  I did  it,"  and  Td  find  out 
later  he’d  been  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed  strummin’  the 
broom  like  he'd  been  playing 
the  guitar. 

G:  When  you  bought  Jimi  his 


presidency  for  himself  as  a 
nacionalista  in  1965. 

Macapagal  remained  a 
prominent  Liberal  opposi- 
tionist but  in  1973  he  was  one 
of  the  delegates  approving  a 
new  constitution  which  legiti- 
mised Marcos's  authoritar- 
ianism. By  the  late  1970s  Ma- 
capagal was  raising  object- 
ions to  the  Marcos  regime, 
but  was  sidelined  by  the 
growing  1980s  opposition. 

After  Marcos's  fin  in  1986, 
Macapagal  regained  some  in- 
fluence with  the  new  Aquino 
nrimlnij^mtinn.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wifi  Eva;  one  of 
his  daughters  is  the  vice-gov- 
ernor of  Pampanga  and  an- 
other, Gloria  Macapagal-Ar- 
royo,  is  a popular  senator  and 
a 1998  presidential  contender. 


PhCTlp  Solomon 


Guitar . . . recalling  Jimi 


Diosdado  Macapagal,  politician, 
bom  September  28.  1910;  died 
April  21. 1997 


first  electric  guitar,  is  it  right 
that  you  also  bought  yourself 
a saxophone? 

AH:  Yeah,  I bought  him  a Su- 
pra (Ozark  1560  SJfrom 
Myer’s  Store  in  Seattle  andl 
got  me  a saxophone,  one  of 
them  old  C melody  saxo- 
phones. We  lived  in  a rough 
neighbourhood,  we  was 
pretty  poor,  but  me  and  Jimi 
would  play  together  on  sax 
and  guitar.  But,  y'know.  I 
soon  got  behind  with  the  pay- 
ments on  the  sax,  so  I had  to 
give  it  back.  I realised  that  he 
was  going  to  be  better  on  that 
guitar  than  I was  ever  going 
to  be  on  the  saxophone  so— 
huhhohl — that  was  okay.  I 
was  listening  to  blues  records 
at  home,  I had  the  old  78s  and 
45s.  that  music  was  all  around 
tile  home,  so  Iguess  Jimi 
picked  up  on  that 
Guitar  magazine  talks  to  Jimi 
Hendrix 's father.  Al  Hendrix. 

Jackdaw  wants  your  jewels.  E- 
maUjackdawf^guardian- 
-ca.uk.: fax  0171-713  4366;  write 
Jackdaw.  The  Guardian,  119 
Farringdon  Road,  London 
ECJR3BR. 


Pirate  in  a 
black  cloak 


PIRATE  and  pap  radio 
In  the  1960s  — and  for 
a few  years  they 
amounted  to  the  same 
thing  — were  crewed  by  aptly 
swashbacking  figures,  few 
more  so  than  Mike  Raven, 
who  has  died  at  72.  He  was 
dark-bearded,  saturnine,  and 
when  swathed  in  a black  cloak 
looked  like  a natural  standrin 
for  the  actor  Christopher  Lee 
— indeed  he  starred  in  a cou- 
ple of  early  1970s  horror  films 
tiimspif.  But  if  Crucible  cf 
Terror  is  remembered  by  ftew. 
Raven’s  years  as  an  alchemist 
at  the  microphone  are  part  of 
the  memory  of  the  1960s. 

There  were,  in  those  days, 
several  Mike  Ravens  in  circu- 
lation. There  was  the  actor, 
the  broadcaster  and  the  fla- 
menco guitarist-  each  pro- 
vided an  episode  in  the  life  cf  a 
pap  born  Churton  Fairman. 
Hls  parents  were  actors  and 
with  the  early  death  of  his 
mnthpr  he  was  brought  up  by 
aunts.  He  went  up  to  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  but  this  was 
interrupted  by  the  war  and. 
service  as  a lieutenant  with 
the  Royal  Ulster  Rifles.  The 
war  over,  he  became  a dwwrpr 
with  the  Ballet  Rambert  and 
then  worked  as  a set  designer, 
a photographer,  an  actor  and 
conjurer.  In  1949  he  married 
his  first  wife,  Aurelia,  a Span- 
ish refugee.  Far  a time  they 
lived  in  Spain,  where  he 
played  flamenco  guitar,  and 
researched  his  book.  Another 
Spain. 

Back  in  the  England  of  the 
1950s  be  worked  as  a commer- 
cial television  production 
Hianflgw  on  plays  and  reli- 
gious programmes.  But  it  was 
in  radio  that  he  had  his  bol- 
dest ideas.  In  the  early  2960s 
pop  radio  meant  Radio  Luxem- 
bourg or  the  Hanne  orchestras 
anrl  minimal  needle  time  of 
toe  BBC’s  Light  Programme. 
Raven,  an  early  supporter  of 
pirate  radio  — broadcasting 


made  several  borrr  films  In- 
cluding Last  For  i Vampire 
and  Discipline  Of  leaxh.  and 
two  years  later  be  od  Mandy 
left  London  for  ComuIL  They 
took  over  a sheep  fan  on  Bod- 
min Moor.  Reclafaing  his 
original  name,  he  devoted 
hfmgplf  to  sculpturein  wood 
and  local  stone-  Hwrtriklng 
and  sometimes  codioversial 
religious  images  wer  . eventu- 
ally exhibited  in  Lotion  and 
elsewhere  and  some  re  now 
on  display  at  the  faance . 
Gallery. 

When  Radio  1 edehtfed  its 
25th  birthday  in  1992,  Eke  Ra- 
ven could  not  be  fountHe  was 


Hannah  Pool 


outside  the  British  three-mSe- 
af&hore  limit  — was  involved 
in  toe  pirate  stations  Atlanta, 
Invicta,  King  and  390.  ram- 
shackle operations  based  in  a 
derelict  Thames  estuary  de- 
fence tower. 

"With  disc-jockeying  one 
hour  on,  one  hour  oft  cooking, 
cleaning,  fixing  toe  transmit- 
ter, nTimiTig  the  generator  and 
attempting  to  haul  suppUes  up 
from  a tossing  fishing  boat,  we 
hardly  slept  at  an,”  Raven  told 
toe  News  or  the  World  in  1966. 
“AH  of  this  was  for  no  pay,  but 
was  in  the  pursuit  of  an  ideaL” 

In  1967  toe  BBC  set  up  Radio 
1 to  counter  toe  pirates  and 
Raven’s  R£B  show  on  390,  Ro- 
uen Around,  led  to  a Sunday 
slot  which  became  The  MBce 
Ream  Blues  Show  on  the  new 
station.  Raven,  recalled  Teddy 
Warwick,  a Radio  l producer 
cf  the  time,  had  a distinctive 
Hammer  horror  style,  which 
he  lived  up  to,  “tall  and  thin, 
always  dressed  in  dark 
clothes,  with  that  evfllookmg 
beard.  A mysterious  person.” 
Hie  lived  with  his.  second  wife 
Mandy  in  a Chelsea  flat  over- 
looking a cemetery. 

In  1971  be  quit  Radio  L He 


Raven ...  radio  alchey 

thought  to  he  dead,  at  a 
broadcast  appeal  fin%.  lo- 
cated liM  Latterly  one' the 
most  distinctive  of  I960hdio 
voices  bad  been  heard  bub- 
lic  only  when  he  toe  the 
microphone  at  the  jcal 
gymkhana. 


Tony  Russell 


Mike  Raven  (Churton  Falpn) 
broadcaster  and  sculptor.  «n 
November  15, 1924,  died  Ap04, 
1007  <‘ 


Death  Notices 

CMIRMaiON,  (PorawHy  Cameron)  fc 
dMpUMMy  aged  BO  an  AprtVMtti''. 
at  HUterwt  FteeSknUa}  Hama.  FroOstr 
VWI  bo  arratty  nMtd  by  her  tasters  Al  . 
end  Oftve.  bnxtier-in-taw  Jim,  son  n 
stepson*  MlchMri  and  David,  and  all  *1 
MHn  scattered  tax  and  wide.  Funeral 
WSHon  Laa  Crematorium  Monday  12th  M 
at  3.00pm.  Fam0y  flower*  only,  but  don 
■ana  to  die  Mario  Curie  FomdaUon.  I 
aaqulftae  to  J C Clarita  3 Son.  Finer 
Director*.  7Ta  Mam  SbeeL  Frodalmn.  W* 
7DF.  T«:  01  IBB  735/32.  ' > 

FINDLAY  NLA.  Oran.  Stephan,  on  Apr 
90th  Churchill  Hospital  agad  78  y man 
Ftraral  Oxford  Crematorium.  Monday  12tt 
May  iWSom.  Donation*  arty.  CheoveJl 
PuQbroatc  i 


Centre.  CtwictuS  Hospital. 
Oxford  030  7Ut  - 

HOI  I WX  DR  Lee  tamoeopuftto  physi- 
cian at  Oxford  end  the  Royal  Homoeopathic 
HoapBW.  London.  Aped  40.  iragumil-,  U!ted 


to  an  acoKtard  on  Frjctay  2nd  M*y.  Bofovwd 
Jenny  ana  batarad  lather  of 
Otamr  ml  Isaac.  Funeral  serve*  at  SLMar- 


hrahand  at 


garaTa  Church.  SLMargarar*  Road.  Oxford 
etiaOQain  on  Friday  W>  May. 

H wished  donations  la  Amnesty  totat- 


i May.  Family  How- 

ik>4n  ' 

national.  Sraanpaaoa  or  CND. 
Mncmnwir.  John  on  May  3rd  1997 
peacefully  at  tame  wnn  Shiriey.  Stain. 
Sarah  and  Uz.  "And  i win  love  you  mn  my 
dear  on  a the  seas  gang  dry*,  fimun 
ceremony  to  lata  place  on  Friday  Mi- May 
al  Manchester  Crematorium  at  &flSpm. 


FamBy  Beware  ont^teeaaa.  tad  donatams 

_ a 

Comratnll 
0«n  4007007. 


hi  Jour's  memory  to  EJIrataatton  of  Letdie- 
i.  care  of  Rondiay  FuiwnJ  Sendee. 
Bead.  Rondiay,  8X6  4DE,  Tel: 


mta  Fund. 
681 


■Jo  ptace  your  awiounceuwiHalapnono 
Bffi  /t34Sflr  or  tax  Pin  713  4128  between 
flam  and  3pm  Mon-Frl 
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E!n®"®lal  Alex  Brummer 
Telephone:  0171-23&-9610 
Fax;  0171-833-4456 
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ICI  buys  £5bn  Unilever  arm 


Lisa  Bwek|igluiii 

cttyr 


J HEMIC ALS  group 
I ICI  sought  to 
i sought  to  propel.it- 
' self  back  on  to  the 
corporate  catwalk 
. by  splashing  out 
nearly  Si  billion  to  buy  the 
specially  chemicals 
business  s of  the  Unilever 
conglomi  rate. 

The  aquisition  will  give 
lCl  -the  chance  to  tap  the 
world’s  t tost  prestigious  con- 
sumer gj  mps  such  as  Procter 
& Gambl  and  Nestle  for  prod- 
ucts rai  dug  from  adhesive 
for  dispo  able  nappies  to  food 
flavours  gs  and  perfumes. 


And,  five  years  after  de- 
merging its  glamourous  phar- 
maceuticals business,  Zeneca. 
It  fulfils  Id's  ambition  to 
move  away  from  highly  vola- 
tile, lower  margin  base  chem- 
icals and  into  the  better  qual- 
ity earnings  available  from 
speciality  chemicals. 

Echoing  the  changed  politi- 
cal vocabulary  in  Britain, 
chief  executive  r.hnrjoq  Miller 
Smith  — who  spent  30  years 
at  Unilever.  10  of  them  in 
Speciality  chemicals  — gain- 
“New  ICI  will  look  completely 
different  from  old  ICI.  The 
purchase  will  create  a formi- 
dable force.” 

Chairman  Sir  Ronnie  Ham- 
pel said  the  deal,  which  had 
been  16  months  in  the  mak- 


Big  guns  line  up 
inbattle  for 
defence  firm 


'Financial  Editor 


IRITISH  Aerospace  yes- 
[terday  threw  its  flnan- 
J cial  muscle  behind  one 
of  tic  bidders  for  French  de- 
fenJ?  electronics  group, 
pon  CSF. 

Le  said  It  would  provide 
kst  £300  million  worth  of 
ling  for  Lagardere  in  its 
effths  to  buy  the  French  gov- 
lenf  s 58  per  cent  stake  in 
jmson.  Germany's  Deut- 
sche Aerospace,  part  of  Daim- 
leffienz.  also  declared  its  un- 
ccpditional  backing  for 
lere’s  offer. 

ffeanwhile  GEC  is  care- 
ly  keeping  a foot  in  each  of 
rival  camps.  GEC  said  it 
signed  memoranda  of 
i/iderstandlng  with  Lagar- 
£re  and  rival  bidder  Alcatel 
Jlsthom.  Its  ambition  is  to 

£mbine  parts  of  the  Tborn- 
n business  with  operations 
(bom  its  own  Marconi  defence 
Electronics  side. 

: The  outcome  of  the  battle 
Tor  Europe's  biggest  electron- 
ics manufacturer  is  crucial  to 
j the  restructuring  of  Europe's 
'defence  and  space  industries 
! and  has  implications  for  civil- 
; aircraft  manufacturing. 

; That  was  underlined  by 
' Deutsche  Aerospace  yesterday 
: when  it  said  it  had  decided  to 
back  Lagarderc’s  offer  because 


“it  is  especially  helpful  in 
bringing  about  the  European- 
isation cf  the  industry”. 

The  industry  is  being 
driven  towards  restructuring 
because  of  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War  but  more  directly  by 
mergers  in  the  US  aerospace 
industry  which  have  pro- 
duced companies  like  Lock- 
heed Martin  and  enhanced 
die  power  of  Boeing. 

As  GEC's  chairman  Lord 
Prior  noted,  the  memoranda 
"give  GEC  a very  important 
position  in  any  re-organisa- 
tion of  the  European  defence 
electronics  industry  which  is 
so  essential  to  compete  in 
world  markets”. 

The  process  is  complicated 
by  the  network  of  alliances 
and  national  concerns. 

GEC  already  has  links  with 
Alcatel  and  Lagardere  while 
BAe  has  a Joint  venture  in 
missiles  with  Lagardere’s 
subsidiary  Matra.  That  alli- 
ance will  be  widened  to  in- 
clude BAe’s  naval  systems 
businesses  and  the  naval  sys- 
tems activities  of  Thomson- 
CSF  if  Lagardere  succeeds  in 
its  bid.  BAe  said. 

Both  bidders  have  to  con- 
sider their  own  and  Thomson’s 
links  with  the  most  important 
of  France’s  defence  companies. 
Aerospatiale,  which  has  been 
barred  from  bidding  for  Thom- 
son because  it  is  (for  the  mo- 
ment) state-owned. 


Output  blow  to 
Brown  policy 


Charlotte  Danny 


IANUFACTURING  out- 
put suffered  an  unex- 
pected tell  last  month 
as  the  sharp  appreciation  erf 
the  pound  continued  to 
squeeze  exports. 

Yesterday’s  disappointing 
Industrial  production  figures 
from  the  Office  for  National 
Statistics  highlighted  the  grow- 
ing split  in  the  economy  be- 
tween the  booming  services 
sector  and  depressed  industry. 

The  data  will  increase  pres- 
sure on  the  Chancellor,  Gor- 
don Brown,  to  put  the  brakes 

on  the  domestic  economy 
through  higher  taxes  in  his 
first  Budget  In  June. 

The  alternative.  City  ana- 
lysts warned,  was  for  the 
Bank  of  England  to  use  its 
new  powers  to  put  up  interest 
rates,  which  will  add  to  the 
problems  of  stronger  sterling- 
Simon  Briscoe  from  Nikko 
bank  said:  "We  fear  that  the 
Bank  governor  will  be  pre- 
pared to  see  manufacturing 
squeezed  further  in  order  to 


•save'  the  rest  of  the  economy 
from  the  very  modest  infla- 
tionary threat” 

The  overall  index  of  pro- 
duction for  March  stood  at 
107.84,  a 0.1  per  cent  drop  on 
the  previous  month,  accord- 
ing to  the  ONS  figures. 

Manufacturing  output  also 
fell  by  0.1  per  cent,  against 
market  expectations  that  it 
would  continue  its  pattern  in 
recent  months  of  slow 
growth.  The  tell  was  common 
to  most  types  of  manufactur- 
ing. with  engineering  the 
only  area  to  show  a rise. 

The  underlying  picture  for 
manufacturing  was  healthier, 
with  the  three-month  change 
in  the  index  compared  with 
the  previous  quarter  rising 
by  0.6  per  cent  But  the 
annual  expansion  has 
dropped  from  1.8  per  cent  to 
1.6  per  cent 

Energy  and  water  output 
last  month  fell  by  0.6  per  cent 
on  the  previous  month  as 
warm  weather  supressed  de- 
mand for  electricity  and  gas. 

Mining  showed  a rise  dur- 
ing March  of  0.3  per  cent 


ing.  would  create  “nothing 
less  than  a new  ICI  for  the 
new  century",  although  It 
could  be  another  five  years 
before  the  success  of  the 
group's  strategy  was  proven. 

Shares  in  the  company, 
which  have  been  in  the  dol- 
drums, closed  <i26p  higher  at 
756 Vip  while  those  of  the 
seller,  Unilever,  fell  by  2V3p  to 
1645p.  Sir  Ronnie  admitted 
the  company  had  paid  "a  full 
price  but  not  over  the  top." 

Although  it  is  thought  that 
Anglo-Dutch  Unilever  could 
have  achieved  a higher  final 
price  by  breaking  up  the 
speciality  chemicals  busi- 
ness. the  reputation  of  ICI  — 
an  earlier  offer  from  whom 
was  rejected  — is  thought  to 


have  been  attractive  in  a deal 
which  involved  selling  35  per 
cent  of  its  Netherlands-based 
operations. 

ICI  will  pay  for  the  acquisi- 
tion through  borrowings  but 
expects  these  to  drop  rapidly 
after  It  raises  some  £3  billion 
in  the  next  three  years  from 
disposals  including  the  flota- 
tion of  Tioxide  and  the  sale  (rf 
its  62.4  per  cent  holding  In  Id 
Australia. 

The  group  said  it  expects 
the  acquisition  to  be  earnings 
enhancing  almost  immedi- 
ately and  It  should  quickly 
drive  up  the  average  profit 
margin  in  the  group. 

ICI  clearly  rates  the  “entre- 
preneurial management”  In 
its  newly  acquired  businesses 


and  expects  almost  no  job 
losses  but  Mr  Miller  Smith 
said  there  were  still  improve- 
ments to  be  had  from  opera- 
tions which  include: 

• National  Starch:  the  leader 
in  speciality  starch  and  in- 
dustrial adhesives. 

• Quest  which  produces  fra- 
grances, food  ingredients  and 
flavourings  and  which  recent- 
ly moved  into  designer  per- 
fumes4, 

m Unichema:  the  world  lead- 
er in  fatty  acids; 

• Crosfleld:  which  produces 

inorganic  chemicals. 

Together  the  new  busi- 
nesses have  sales  of  more 
than  £2.9  billion  and  operat- 
ing profits  of  £357  million 
with  strong  cash  flow  of  about 


£650  million  a year.  Mr  Miller 
Smith  predicted  outstanding 
opportunities  for  growth  both 
geographically,  notably  in 
Asia  and  Latin  America,  as 
well  as  through  new  cus 
tomers. 

The  speciality  chemicals 
businesses  earn  10  per  cent  of 
their  turnover  from  Unilever 
But  they  have  missed  out  on 
orders  from  Unilever’s  rivals 
such  as  Procter  & Gamble. 
Following  this  sale.  ICI  will 
be  in  line  to  win  this  lucrative 
business. 

Mr  Miller  Smith  said  he 
would  be  disappointed  if  spec 
iality  chemicals  did  not  top 
its  recent  6 to  7 per  cent  a 
year  sales  growth  in  the 
ftiture. 


Safe  hands . . . Head  of  Goldman  Sachs  International.  Peter  Sutherland,  now  temporary  BP  chairman  photograrh:  fraak  martw 

Caretaker  at  BP  as  chairman  goes 


Simon  Beavis  and 
Chris  Barrie  on  the 

man  taking  over  helm 
from  Sir  David  Simon 


RITISH  Petroleum 
.yesterday  appointed 
'Peter  Sutherland,  the 
former  European  Commis- 
sioner and  head  of  Gold- 
man Sachs  International, 
as  caretaker  chairman 
after  Sir  David  Simon 
resigned  to  take  up  a minis- 
terial role  in  the  new 
government. 

Mr  Sutherland,  who  has 
been  deputy  chairman  of 
BP  since  July  1995,  faces  a 
testing  time  as  be  will  con- 


tinue as  chairman  and 
managing  director  of  the 
international  arm  of  US  in- 
vestment bank,  Goldman 
Sachs. 

But  BP  moved  swiftly  to 
reassure  investors  that  the 
company  was  in  safe  hands, 
despite  Sir  David’s  depar- 
ture. The  appointment  of 
Mr  Sutherland  was  said  to 
be  temporary  while  the 
board  looked  for  a long- 
term replacement. 

Investor  reaction  to  Sir 
David’s  departure  — which 
had  been  widely  mooted 
over  the  weekend  — was 
calm.  The  day-to-day  hand- 
ling of  company  affairs 
remains  with  chief  execu- 
tive John  Browne.  Shares 
ended  the  day  2p  lower  at 
730p. 


Mr  Sutherland,  51.  was 
formerly  the  Irish  attorney 
general,  before  becoming 
the  European  Commis- 
sioner for  competition  pol- 
icy between  1985  and  1989. 

He  had  an  earlier  spell 
on  the  BP  board  and  the 
board  of  the  Allied  Irish 
Banks  before  relinquish- 
ing both  posts  in  1993  to 
become  director  general  of 
Gatt  and  subsequently  the 
head  to  the  successor 
body,  the  World  Trade 
Organisation. 

He  also  holds  six  other 
non-executive  director- 
ships, including  at  Asea 
Brown  Boveri.  Ericsson 
and  Delta  Airlines.  He  is  a 
leading  light  in  the  Over- 
seas Development  Council 
and  director  of  the  Euro- 


pean Institute,  both  based 
in  Washington. 

One  observer  said  that 
Mr  Sutherland  would  have 
to  find  time  in  an  already 
busy  schedule  to  carry  out 
his  BP  duties. 

BP  will  not  rush  the  ap- 
pointment of  a permanent 
successor  to  Sir  David, 
regarded  as  the  architect  of 
the  company’s  resurrection 
from  financial  crisis  in 
1992.  No  obvious  candi- 
dates were  in  prospect  last 
night,  although  it  is  clear 
that  Mr  Browne  intends  to 
remain  as  chief  executive. 

Sir  David’s  departure,  al- 
though abrupt,  came  after 
some  soul-searching  and  is 
thought  to  have  followed 
extensive  discussions  with 
fellow  BP  directors. 


Polygram  wins  £50m  loan  to  carry  on  film-making 


Mark  Milner  and  Lisa  Buckingham  on 
Euro-bank’s  enthusiasm  for  movies 


THE  European  Invest- 
ment Bank,  best  known 
for  lending  on  projects 
such  as  the  Channel  tunnel, 
the  M6  motorway  and  the  Ju- 
bilee Line  extension,  has 
turned  into  a film  world 
"anger. 

Yesterday,  the  Luxem- 
bourK-twed  hank  announced 

n £50  million  loan  for  Pojy- 
Gram,  to  hrip  finnnee  (he 
company  $ 

distribution  of  genend  tater- 
and  family  films.  shot  pri- 
marily in  Europe . 

Thu  deal  is  the  first  time 
that  the  SIB,  effectively  the 


European  Union’s  in-house 
bank,  has  made  a loan  to  the 
film  industry.  The  bulk  of  its 
lending  since  it  was  set  up  m 
1958  has  been  in  the  develop- 
ment of  energy  and  infra- 
structure projects  — ranging 
from  roads  to  telecommunica- 
tions networks. 

Yesterday,  the  Bankas  presi- 
dent. Sir  Brian  Unwin,  smd  it 
was  making  the  loon  to  Poly- 
Gram  "because  the  entertain- 
ment industry  in  Europe  * 
making  a growing  contribu- 
tion to  the  European  Union  s 
economy  and  is  an  important 
job  creator.  Our  purpose  is  to 


enhance  its  international 
competitiveness." 

The  move  will  also  address 
concerns  in  some  countries, 
notably  France,  about  Holly- 
wood’s dominance  of  the 
European  film  market  — al- 
though £50  million  would 
barely  fund  one  US 

blockbuster. 

Europe,  especially  Britain, 
has  had  a number  of  box 
office  successes,  but  hits  like 
The  English  Patient,  Four 
Weddings  and  a Funeral  and 
Trainspotting  have  done  little 
to  improve  Europe's  chances 
of  establishing  a film  indus- 
try to  rival  Hollywood. 

This  week  may  have  seen 
the  premiere  at  Cannes  of  The 
Fifth  Element,  which  cost 
£56  million  and  is  one  of  the 


biggest  budget  movies  ever 
made  in  Europe,  but  the  film 
industry  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  exists  on  a roller- 
coaster of  hopes  and  fears. 

Only  last  week,  another 
sign  of  the  foiled  dream  came 
when  construction  conglom- 
erate Bouygues  put  its  film 
subsidiary.  Ciby  2000  — 
maker  of  The  Piano  and  Se- 
crets and  Lies  — on  the  mar- 
ket,  with  a putative  price  tag 
of  $75  million  (£47.5  million). 

The  announcement  came  as 
the  last  of  the  champagne  was 
still  frothing  in  the  glasses  of 
film  industry  luminaries  who 
bad  gathered  to  cheer  British 
Academy  awards  for  Mike 
Leigh's  Secrets  and  Lies,  as 
well  as  The  English  Patient 

Yet  despite  critical  sue- 


cesses,  financial  crisis  is 
never  ter  away.  Poly  Gram. 
Europe’s  strongest  contender 
to  be  considered  a global  force 
in  the  film  world,  announced 
last  month  that  it  had  again 
incurred  losses  from  its  Aim 
business  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year. 

The  group  has  strong  hits 
such  as  Fargo  and  Portrait  of 
a Lady  to  its  name  but  de- 
spite a strong  set  of  offerings 
from  the  company  this  year 
— including  Bean,  a Rowan 
Atkinson  comedy,  and  The 
Game,  a thriller  starring 
Michael  Douglas  and  Sean 
Penn  — PolyGram's  film  div- 
ision is  expected  to  stay  in  the 
red  because  of  the  costs  of 
launching  a US  distribution 
network. 
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Atkinson  in  Mr  Bean  movie 


Notebook 


Mystery  of  the 
Sky  black  box 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


Murdoch  has  done  it 
again,  was  the  cry 
which  has  gone  up 
with  the  high  profile  launch 
of  British  Interactive  Broad- 
casting. But  what  exactly  BIB 
can  do  which  is  not  available 
elsewhere,  and  how  quickly  it 
can  do  it,  is  more  difficult  to 
fothom. 

Even  more  astonishing  is 
why,  if  this  is  going  to  be  such 
a great  business,  has  BSkyB 
— which  is  40  per  cent  owned 
by  News  Corporation  — given 
away  so  much  of  the  equity  to 
its  partners,  with  BT  getting 
32J5  per  cent  Midland  Bank 
20  per  cent  and  Matsushita  15 
per  cent  and  why  it  is  accept- 
ing no  payback  for  five  years. 

There  are  other  big  ques- 
tions about  this  enterprise. 
The  first  is  about  regulatory 
approval.  All  the  arrange- 
ments need  to  be  looked  at  by 
three  sets  of  regulators:  tele- 
coms regulator  Oftel,  the 
Office  of  Fair  Trading  and  the 
European  authorities. 

None  of  these  will  necessar- 
ily be  pushovers,  despite  the 
new  Prime  Minister's  cosi- 
ness with  the  Australian 
maestro  and  with  BT. 

It  Is  known  that  Oftel  chief 
Don  Cruickshank  would  be 
concerned  about  any  exclu- 
sive arrangements  for  distri- 
bution of  interactive  services 
being  made  through  the  BIB 
black  box  if  these  were  not 
available  on  cable. 

Far  from  being  a revolu- 
tionary new  service  ahead  of 
its  time.  BIB’s  system  will  not 
be  operational  until  next  sum- 
mer. already  some  six  months 
behind  schedule. 

Yet  cable  companies 
TeleWest  and  CWC,  which 
have  spent  £10  billion  wiring 
up  Britain,  could  be  ready  to 
go  much  sooner  — without 
the  consumer  having  to  lay 
out  £200  on  a black  box. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  com- 
panies involved  in  this  exer- 
cise. including  Sainsbury  and 
the  banks,  are  believed  to 
have  similar  marketing 
agreements  up  their  sleeve. 

BSKyB  and  BT  have  good 
reason  for  putting  money  into 
BIB.  The  Murdoch  empire 
knows  it  must  protect  Its 
withering  satellite  operation, 
where  some  two  out  of  every 
three  Sky  subscribers  now 
come  in  through  cable. 

BT,  having  failed  with  its 
own  interactive  TV  proposals, 
is  coming  at  it  a different 
route,  via  Sky.  But  it  also 
knows  that  if  it  were  to  fibre 
up  the  local  loops  to  provide 
interactive  services  itself,  the 
cost  would  be  prohibitive. 


of  Zeneca  five  years  ago:  since 
then  TCTs  value  at  £5.5  billion 
has  stagnated,  whereas  Zen- 
eca is  now  worth  £15.5  billion. 

Nevertheless,  the  market 
was  suitably  grateful  that 
Unilever's  decision  to  remove 

itself  from  the  speciality 
chemicals  business  has  pro- 
vided ICI  with  an  opportunity 
to  rebuild  itself  on  the  lines 
first  envisaged  in  1926.  when 
much  of  the  British  chemical 
capacity  was  merged  to  create 
an  '‘Imperial’'  company. 

This  is  how  tt  hopes  to 
remake  itself  again,  except 
this  time  ICI  is  moving  into 
high-value,  high-margin 
chemical  business,  and  seek- 
ing to  remove  itself  from  low 
margin,  base  chemicals 
businesses. 

One  fascinating  aspect  of 
this  deal  between  ICI  and  Uni- 
lever. largely  British  compa- 
nies. is  that  much  of  the  ad- 
vice and  run  ding  is  coming 
from  a US  investment  bank. 
Goldman  Sachs.  It  was  the 
case,  not  so  long  ago,  that  UK 
deals  were  done  through  Brit- 
ish advisers,  with  the  US 
houses  perhaps  gaining 
second  spot.  Not  any  longer. 
Goldman,  which  saved  ICI 
from  the  clutches  of  Lord 
Hanson  in  1991.  is  now  reap- 
ing its  reward. 

The  financing,  which  also 
involved  HSBC  and  SBC  War- 
burg, wiU  leave  TCI  somewhat 
debt  ridden.  But  its  planned 
flotation  or  disposals  of  lower 
yielding  business  such  as 
Tioxide,  together  with  the 
strong  earnings  prospects  for 
the  speciality  businesses 
should  ensure  that  the  pay- 
back is  reasonably  rapid, 
even  if  the  price  being  paid  is 
on  the  high  side. 


Imperial  rebirth 

LONGSTANDING  ICI 
shareholders  have  no 
real  reason  to  complain 
about  their  company's  lack- 
lustre performance  of  late,  in 
♦.hat  they  have  benefited  phe- 
nomenally from  the  demerger 


News  in  brief 


Golden  hopes 

FOR  the  gold  price,  last 
year  dawned  too  brightly, 
buoyancy  in  January  and 
February  prefacing  accelerat- 
ing decline.  The  price  opened 
the  year  at  $389.15  a Troy 
ounce  and  ended  it  at  $370,  its 
February  high  of  $41430  a dis- 
tant memory. 

The  low  point  in  the  Gold 
1997  report  from  Gold  Fields 
Mineral  Services,  must  be 
marked  by  the  humiliating 
mention  that  the  mighty  Kru- 
gerrand occasionally  traded 
at  no  premium  whatever  to 
the  spot  price. 

But  although  bullion-averse 
economists  may  crow  at  the 
final,  lingering  death  of  the 
"barbarous  yellow  relic". 
Gold  1997  is  ter  from  manic- 
depressive.  Indeed,  Its  finds 
support  for  the  price  at  the 
heart  of  that  super-rational, 
supra-national  modern 
money  machine,  European 
monetary  union. 

“The  remote  prospect  of  a 
total  failure  of  EMU  would 
undoubtedly  benefit  gold."  it 
says.  No  surprise  there.  But 
success?  Ah,  that  may  benefit 
gold  too,  as  Euro-bankers 
shrink  from  placing  all  their 
reserves  in  the  liabilities  of 
the  union’s  two  biggest  trad- 
ing partners  (the  dollar  and 
the  yen)  and  turn  to  a gold 
“anchor”. 

The  euro,  of  course,  could 
prove  as  hard  as  the  mark, 
thus  rendering  gold  obsolete. 
But  the  report  is  too  polite  to 
note  the  mark  has,  since  1972. 
lost  a third  of  its  value  against 
the  Swiss  franc,  a currency 
backed  by . . . that’s  right 


Laura  Ashley 
chief’s  dm 

Ann  Iverson,  chief  executive 
of  the  struggling  Laura  Ash- 
ley chain,  since  July  1995, 
received  more  than  £1  million 
including  a performance- 
related  bonus  of  £525,000  last 
year  even  though  the  compa- 
ny’s shares  fell  by  28  per  cent 
after  a profits  warning,  the 
annual  report  for  the  year  to 
January  1997  reveals.  Her 
first  year's  pay  was  £883.000. 
Laura  Ashley  returned  to 
profit  last  year. 

Bitter  time  for  sugar 

Sugar  group  Tate  & Lyle  an- 
nounced profits  of  only 
£3P  million  for  Its  first  six 
months,  because  of  tough 
markets  in  North  America 
and  currency  costs  in  Europe. 
The  overall  result  included 
£83  million  of  exceptional 
costs  for  reorganisation  in 
North  America  and  the  write- 
down of  assets  In  Eastern 


Europe  and  China. 

The  company  expects  a bet- 
ter second  half. 

5,000 Jobs  served  up 

Whitbread,  which  recently 
embarked  on  a £100  million 
sell-off  of  surplus  assets,  is  to 
create  at  least  5,000  jobs  by 
opening  250  pubs,  hotels  and 
restaurants  this  year.  The 
group  announced  a 12  per 
cent  jump  in  full  year  pre-tax 
profits,  to  £3165  million,  as 
sales  rose  by  10  per  cent  to 
just  over  £3  billion. 

Fruritful  partnership 

Whitworth,  the  food  group 
best-known  for  its  dried  fruit, 
products,  has  been  taken  over 
by  rival  Scotia  Haven  to  form 
Britain's  biggest  producer  of 
home  baking  products  and 
ingredients. 

Scotia  has  acquired 
Whitworth  as  part  of  a £43.7 
million  package  of  related 
businesses,  including  Trent 
Foods  and  Chalice  Foods, 
from  Napier  Brown  Holdings. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2.045 
Austria  1827 
Belgium  56.53 
Canada  2.195 
Cyprus  0.807 
Denmark  10.50 
Finland  8.34 


Franca  9225 
Germany  2.739 
Greece  437.00 
Hong  Kong  12.30 
India  58.84 
Ireland  1-066 
Israel  5.56 


Italy  2,737 
Malta  0.612 
Netherlands  3.07 
New  Zealand  2.316 
Norway  11.35 
Portugal  275.00 
Saudi  Arabia  6.029 


Singapore  1312 
Soutll  Airies  7.06 
Spain  230.00 
Sweden  1251 
Swttzartand  1325 
Turkey  214.580 
USA  1.599 


Supplied  by  NsfHfecf  Bank  lardudirtp  Indian  rupee  and  Israeli  sbetal). 
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Sainsbury  keeps 
champagne  on  ice 
despite  fight-back 
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OUTLOOK/Supermarket  sees  its  profits 
drop  by  £1 00m.  Roger  Cowe  reports 


SAINSBURY  yesterday 
unveiled  a £100  mil- 
lion drop  in  profits 
but  claimed  that  it 
had  turned  the  corner  and 
was  now  fighting  back 
against  Tesco,  its  arch-rival. 

Chairman  David  Sains- 
bury,  who  gave  himself  a year 
to  turn  round  the  company , 
after  warning  of  the  profit 1 
blank  hole  in  January,  said: 
“The  overall  financial  results  , 
for  the  past  year  have  been 
disappointing,  but  all  our 
major  businesses  have  now 
established  a strong  base  for 
recovery.” 

The  group  faces  a continu- 
ing struggle  over  the  integra- 
tion of  the  acquired  Texas 
DIY  business  into  Homebase, 
and  with  the  expansion  of  its 
US  supermarket  chain, 
Shaw's.  It  has  problems  at  the 
SavaCentre  hypermarket  op- 
eration, where  a review  of 
nonfood  products  was  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

But  the  J Sainsbury  super- 
market business  remains  the 
core  of  the  group,  producing 
almost  so  per  cent  of  last 
year’s  profits.  And  yester- 
day's figures  show  that  the 
chain  has  stopped  the  dra- 
matic drop  in  sales  which  led 
to  the  fall  in  earnings  over  the 
past  two  years,  while  stable 
profit  margins  suggest  the 
huge  Initial  cost  has  reduced. 

The  chart  illustrates  that 
sales  "began  to  nimh  bade  In 
January  of  last  year,  and  are 
now  growing  foster  than  the 
industry  average. 

The  sparkling  champagne- 
style  wine  should  stay  on  the 
shelves,  however-  What  the 
chart  does  not  show  is  that 
Sainsbuxy's  sales  growth  is 
still  well  below  Tesco’s  and 
Asda’s. 

In  other  words,  Tesco  con- 
tinues to  stretch  its  market 
share  lead. 

The  new  chief  executive, 
Dino  Adriano,  yesterday 


sketched  out  why  Sainsbury 
had  lost  its  pre-eminence,  and 
how  he  aimed  to  grab  it  back. 

He  said  that  much  of  the 
underperfo  nuance  in  former 
years  had  been  due  to  Sains- 
bury’s  distinctiveness  and  su- 
periority being  eroded  as 
competitors  improved,  he 
said. 

Worse,  when  Tesco  began 
to  catch  up  and  market  condi- 
tions changed,  Sainsbury 
panicked.  Instead  of  reinforc- 
ing its  leadership  credentials 
— quality  and  choice  — it 
competed  on  price.  Matters 
were  made  worse  by  a slip  in 
operating  standards  which 
left  too  many  boles  on  the 
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shelves  and  too  many  people 
in  the  queues,  and  the  fiasco 
over  a loyalty  card,  which  left 
Sainsbury  trailing  Tesco  by 
IS  months. 

Now  it  is  back  to  basics,  as 
it  were.  In  order  to  rebuild 
our  advantage  in  value  for 
money  we  are  providing  supe- 
rior quality  at  competitive 
prices  rather  than  relying  on 
a price-led  strategy,"  Mr 
Adriano  said. 

He  has  backed  the  product 
strategy  with  management 
changes  which  should  pro- 
duce better  merchandise  ami 
Peter  store  operations.  And 
next  week  will  see  a new  mar- 
keting drive,  focusing  on 
fresh  food.  Under  the  slogan 
“Fresh  food,  fresh  ideas”  it 
will  attempt  to  ram  home  the 
message  that  while  Safeway 
might  be  good  for  a creche 
and  Asda  sells  George  cloth- 
ing. if  you  want  damn  fine 
ready  meals,  Sainsbury  is  the 
place  to  be. 

“The  catdxttne  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  what  we’re  good 
at”,  Mr  Ariano  said. 

Many  customers  might  pre- 
fer some  real  salad  on  the 
shelves,  unbruised  apples  and 
decent  soft  fruit;  out  this 
promises  to  be  a strategy 
which  appeals  to  the  custom- 
ers Sainsbury  has  lest  espe- 
cially now  the  Reward  loyalty 
card  has  made  it  slightly 
more  difficult  not  to  shop  at 
Sainsbury. 

The  question  now  is 
whether  Sainsbury  can  move 
from  stopping  the  rot  to 
regaining  the  lead  — in  terms 
of  reputation  if  not  market 
share,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  Sainsbury  can 
regain  an  edge  over  Tesco  in 
an  industry  where  any  inno- 
vation can  be  copied  almost 
I immediately, 

ft  will  certainly  not  happen 
overnight.  Profits  in  the  first 
half  of  this  year  wfn  be  lower 
than  last  year.  But  Mr 
Adriano  promised  yesterday-. 
“We  will  differentiate  funda- 
mentally on  our  product  offer. 
People  will  notice  the  differ- 
ence.” 


Directors  of  mining 
giant  KYZ-CRA— soon 
to  be  renamed  Rio  Tinto — 
faced  a barrage  of  questions 
from  environmental  and 
human  rights  campaigners 
at  the  company’s  annual 
meeting  in  London  yester- 
day. writes  Julia  Finch. 

Protesters  from  Friends 
of  the  Earth,  the  World  De- 


velopment Movement,  Sur- 
vival International  and  Ca- 
fbd  greeted  shareholders 
with  “Rio  Tinto  Stinks” 
banners,  and  the  meeting 
was  dominated  by  ques- 
tions from  shareholder 
c«  rnpatow. 

Chairman  Robert  Wilson 
and  chief  executive  Leon 
Davis  were  prepared  for 


the  onslaught  Each  moke 
at  length  about  RTZ’s  aim 
to  be  a “good  neighbour”. 

The  protesters  were  un- 
deterred. There  were  de- 
mands that  the  company 
bring  in  external  auditors 
to  examine  its  environmen- 
tal and  social  impact.  A fe- 
male shareholder  from 
Hull  alleged  links  between 


rare  cancers  and  a tin 
smelter  the  compay  oper- 
ated in  the  city  until  1991. 

There  were  queries  about 
pollution  in  BbUvla  and 
mining  plans  which  would 
threaten  Madagascan  rain- 
forests and  a sacred  moun- 
tain in  the  Philippines. 

Mr  Wilson  took  exception 
to  allegations  of  human 


rights  abuses  at  the  Grip* 
berg  copper  mintogopw*- . 
dons  la  Irian  Jay*.  Mil 

sta.  run  by  DStohOt*  ^ 

company  Fmport.  RTSam 
an  11  per  cant  stake. 

He  said  fo*  min#  pro- 
duced £f»mUIIoA  a yf*. 
tu  tax  for  the  Indonesia! 
government.  V. . 
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Pyramid  sellers  invoke  ancient  Egypt 


Royal  Bank  hopes  to  pick 
up  big  profit  at  Tesco 


Dan  Atkinson  on  the  ‘Aibanfan-styfe’ 
scheme  offering  £1 00,000  to  members 


ANOTHER  Albanian- 
style  pyramid-selling 
scheme  has  came  to 
light  in  Britain,  promising  to  i 
disclose,  to  the  initiated,  ] 
secret  financial  power  found 
on  ancient  Egyptian  scrolls. 
The  Money  Tree  claims  it  was 
“created  and  organised  to 
provide  each  of  our  members 
with  £100,000.  You  could  he 
one  of  us!” 

Describing  itself  as  a 
‘“chain-letter  In  reverse",  the 
Money  Tree  offers  a “huge  le- 
gitimate income"  to  those 
signing  op  for  a total  cost  of 
£20.  In  common  with  some  of 
the  “prime  guarantee  note” 
frauds  of  recent  years,  it 
claims  to  be  making  available 


Sarah  Ryla 

SUFERMARKET-based  fi- 
nancial services  are  set 
to  reap  huge  profits  for 
high  street  banks,  according 
to  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  ex- 
ecutives, as  they  announced 
record  half-year  profits  of 
£369  million. 

BBS  has  joined  Tesco  to 
launch  a bank  and  win  an- 
nounce details  of  a credit  card 
in  July.  Chief  executive.  Dr 
George  Mathewson,  said  he 
expects  the  venture  to  con- 
tribute a substantial  portion 
of  RBS’s  annual  profits  — in 
the  region  of  £1  bfllion. 

RBS  has  a 51  per  cent  stake 
in  the  project  and  aspects  to 
invest  between  £10  million 
and  £20  million. 

A similar  bank  of  Scotland- 


I Sainsbury’s  project  has 
signed  up  100,000  clients  in  its 
first  eight  weeks,  hut  Dr 
Mathewson  said  his  bank 
would  have  access  to  Tesco’s 
10  million  customers. 

The  bank  has  increased  its 
share  of  the  general  credit 
card  market  to  6 per  cent  and  j 
yesterday  announced  the 
launch  of  another  card  with  i 
Scottish  Widows,  the  life  in- 1 
surance  firm  and  part  owner 
of  an  RBS  subsidiary. 

The  bank’s  overall  interim 
pre-tax  profit,  up  by  23  per 
cent,  reflected  particularly 
strong  UK  banking  activities, 
executives  said. 

First  half  profits  (the  six 
months  to  March)  were 
£306  million,  compared  to 
£246million  over  the  same 
period  a year  ago. 

Direct  Line  Insurance, 


which  reported  an  annual 
profit  slump  of  £86  million 
last  year,  recovered  some 
ground.  Its  first  half  pre-tax 
profit  was  £8  million,  against 
£5  million  a year  ago,  as 
claims  fell  by  £12  nullton. 

Dr  Mathewson  said  he  ex- 
pected Direct  Line  Financial 
Services,  with  a mortgage 
hook  of  £870  million  and  sav- 
ings valued  at  £370  million,  to 
be  in  profit  within  two  years. 

Mortgage  lending  across 
the  RBS  group,  which  in- 
cludes the  American  bank 
Citizens,  rose  by  11  per  cent 
to  £1  billion. 

RBS  said  it  was  interested 
in  taking  over  a building  sod- 1 
ety.  though  Dr  Mathewson 
said  most  remaining  mutuals 
wished  to  stay  that  way. 

The  group  announced  an  in- 
terim dividend  of  &2p. 


to  ordinary  people  a secret 
money-making  concept 

But  whereas  the  prime-note 
fraudsters  claim  falsely  to  be 
trading  in  vast  IOUs  created 
by  the  US  and  others  at  the 
Bretton  Woods  financial  con- 
ference after  the  second  world 
war,  the  Money  Tree  purports 
to  use  a money-making 
method  evidence  of  which  has 
been  found  on  “ancient  Egyp- 
tian scrolls  and  in  mediaeval 
European  history”. 

Literature  for  the  scheme 
adds:  “Capitalist  political 
leaders  over  the  last  few  cen- 
turies have  used  foe  Money 
Tree  system  to  revitalise 
weak  or  flagging  economies 
within  their  own  countries.” 


’It  is  an  offence  in  Britain  to 
promote  a scheme  whose 
main  purpose  is  to  circulate 
money  among  its  members. 
The  Money  Tree  application 
form  claims  that,  because 
members  are  required  to  sell 
each  other  photostated  mate-’ 
rials  costing  2p,  for  £10,  foe 
scheme  is  legal. 

However,  a court  may  well 
rule  the  Money  Tree'  to  be  a 
money-circulation  scheme, 
and  were  it  to  do  so,  anyone 
recruiting  others  to  Join 
would  be  committing  an  of- 
fence. The  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry  has 
warned  the  public  off  such 
schemes. 

A testimonial  attached  to 
the  literature  purports  to 
come  from  a solicitor,  Philip 
A.  Brown,  who  claims  he 
“received  £36,170  in  the  first 
14  . weeks.  With  money  still 


flooding  in  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing, I am  well  on  ray  way  to 
the  promised  £100,000.” 

The  Law  Society  con- 
firmed yesterday  that  any  so- 
licitor inducing  the  public 
into  an  unwise  or  illegal 
scheme  would  be  in  breach 
of  professional  rules.  It 
added  that,  were  Mr  Brown 
not  to  be  a solicitor,  the  Law 
Society  may  take  both  crimi- 
nal and  civil  action  against 
him. 

Only  one  address  la  given 
on  the  Money  Tree's  litera- 
ture. in  Harrow  Road,  London 
W10.  the  addressee  la  not 
listed  in  the  telephone 
directory. 

• A high-risk  investment 
scheme  that  lured  thousands 
of  people  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can state  of  Suriname,  as  well 
as  foe  Netherlands,  has  closed 
its  doors  amid  mounting  sus- 


PowerGen  plans  £ 1 50m  surge  into  future 

on  the  sidelines  v 


Chris  Barrie 

Electricity  generator 
PowerGen  is  to  join  engi- 
neering group  Siemens  in  set- 
ting up  a £150  million  power 
station  capable  of  developing 
world-beating  technology. 

The  venture,  shared 
equally,  involves  building 
and  operating  a 500  megawatt 
gas-fired  station  at  Co  tom,  in 
Nottinghamshire. 

Siemens  will  install  a com- 
bined cycle  gas  turbine  and 
put  It  through  tests  under 


some  of  the  worst  operating 
conditions  it  could  experi- 
ence. The  company  will  use 
foe  data  to  improve  its  tur- 
bine and  boiler  design. 

Siemens  will  then  replace 
foe  machinery  with  a proto- 
type turbine  which  will  run 
In  the  station  as  an  extended 
trial  to  prove  its  reliability 
and  commercial  viability 
miffl  2003.  Then  the  station 1 
will  run  as  a folly  commercial 
operation.  i 

PowerGen  will  provide  gas 
to  power  the  turbines  and  sell  I 
the  electricity  produced.  The  I 


station  is  due  to  begin  opera- 
tion In  spring  1999  and  will 
create  500  construction  Jobs. 
A 24  kilometre  gas  pipeline 
win  be  built,  from  the  national 
gas  transmission  system  at 
Blyborough  in  Lincolnshire 
toCottam. 

Meanwhile  PowerGen's 
larger  rival,  National  Power, 
intends  to  invest  more  than 
£180  million  in  China  over 
three  years.  The  investment, 
conducted  through  a venture 
with  Hong  Kong-based  Power 
Pacific,  is  targeted  at  stations 
of  up  to  200  megawatts. 


Underside 


Dan  Atkinson 


GORDON  Brown’s  press 
paiYfwpnce  the 

new  dawn  of  Red  Ed- 
die as  Big  Bank-Rate  Ba- 
nana signalled  a power  shift 
at  the  Treasury.  Civil  ser- 
vice propagandists  lingered 
on  the  sidelines  while  the 
new  Masters,  aides  Ed  Balls 
and  Charlie  Whelan,  ran  the 
show.  The  US-style  podium, 
dispensing  with  flanking 
civil  servants,  was  Mr  Whe- 
lan’s Idea,  After  the  hand- 
over (sorry,  “statement”) 
dozens  of  hacks  besieged  Mr 
Balls  for  more  griff  while 
Jill  Rutter,  head  of  press, 
chatted  to  a couple  of 
stragglers. 


ANOTHER  week,  an- 
other “fact-finding 
mission”  to  sunnier 
dimes  for  Europe’s  would- 


be  legislators.  Alarmed  by 
the  danger  to  banana  ex- 
porters posed  by  US  moves 
in  the  World  Trade  Organi- 
sation, the  Enro-MPs  are  to 
visit  “the  Caribbean  is- 
lands most  threatened”. 
This  heroic  self-sacrifice  Is 
being  made,  according  to 
the  Caribbean  Banana  Ex- 
porters Association,  by 
Glenys  Kinnpck,  Terry 
Wynn  and  David  Thomas  of 
Britain  and,  from  France, 
Bernard  Castagnede  and 
Blaise  Aldo.  Weather  great, 
wish  yon  were  there 

INWARD  investment  Is 
foe  name  of  the  game 
around  foe  world,  even  if 
this  leads  sometimes  to  the 
packaging  of  foe  uhQke- 
liest  dumps  as  “a  place  you 
can  do  business”.  But  if 
some  home-grown  enter- 
prise zones  seemed  a bad 
Joke  (“Locate  in  SlagvUleJ 
Just  two  hours  from  foe 
Mil”),  dock  a glossy  bro- 
chure titled:  “Serbia  — 
Your  Business  Partner”. 


Groovy  modern  office 
blocks,  port  facilities  and  a 
car  display  decorate  the 
cover,  and  there  is  much 
within  about  “entrepre- 
neurship”, “technology 
transfer”  and  international 
trade.  Beneath  the  headline 
“Inflation  Halved  this 
Year”,  Serbia  boasts:  “This 
year’s  [1996]  inflation  rate 


will  probably  he  about  60 
per  cent,  which  is  half  the 
last  year’s  one.”  And  under 
foe  1991  census  data,  the 
brochure  notes  that  “nega- 
tive rate  of  natural  in- 
crease was  registered  In  49 
per  cent  of  settlements”. 
Yes,  indeed. 

Another  one  for  Red 
Eddie,  overheard  on 
Watford  Junction- 
Town  train  yesterday 
morning.  City  man  to  assis- 
tant publican:  has  he  heard 
about  the  Bank  of  England? 
Pub  man:  What?  City  m«n: 
“It's  been  made  Indepen- 
dent,” Pub  mam  Does  that 
mean  it'll  be  a proper 
bank?” 

Defeated  Tories. ' 
smarting  Grom  the  de- 
fection of  Thatcher-  | 
friendly  businessmen  to 
Nouvelie  Labour  — only  yes-  I 
terday,  Whitbread  chair-  1 
man  Sir  Michael  Angus, 
asked-  if  he  were  mi«adng 
John  Major,  replied:  “Not 


piclon  over  the  xuurro  <rf  U 
profits.  Associated  Pre* 
reported. 

Roep&ingh  RamMhaUlngL 
the  owner  of  Roep  Inc.  peon 
feed  tu  repay  investors  to  fti, 
whan  he  announced  ah  end  fer 
the  venture  on  Monday. 
thank  everyone  who  has  pu  ' 
trust  in  me  over  the  yw»K* 
Ramtahalsingh  told  a frantic, 
crowd  gathered  outskle  hu 
office  in  the  Suriname  capital 
of  Paramaribo. 

“I  assure  you  I have  not 
squandered  your  money,  but 
have  invested  It  in  business, 
so  it  is  not  lost."  he  said. 

Suriname's  Central  Bank 
and  the  international  Mone- 
tary Fund  have  railed  the 
scheme  a time  bomb  and 
warned  it  couki  end  up  like 
the  Albanian  pyramid  swin- 
dles, whose  collapse  to  Janu- 
ary caused  civil  chaos. 


I as  much  as  I thought  1 
would”  — may  take  grim 
satisfaction  from  the  his- 
toric truth  that  cuddling  up 
to  The  Brothers  can  do  a 
tycoon  no  end  of  harm. 

Take  Richard  Branson, 
snapped  Just  a few  days  ago 
playing  Casey  Jones  with 
Tony  Blair.  His  balloon  foil 
out  rf  the  sky  because  of 
the  wrong  winds,  now  the. 
launch  of  his  Virgin  cloth- 
ing venture  has  been  de- 
layed because  of  the  wrong 
range  of  clothes,  his  Dole 
has  been  expanded  Into 
other  shops  because  of  the 
wrong  type  of  results  from 
sales  in  Tesco,  and  now  hts 
radio  station  has  collapsed 
into  the  arms  of  Capital  be- 
cause of  the  wrong  air- 
waves. Clearly  he's 
rehearsing  for  next  winter, 
when  his  trains  grind  to  a 
halt  because  of  the  wrong 
kind  of  anowr.  Fortunately. 
Red  Rikkte  has  no  share- 
holders to  aedc  wfcetherVir- 
gin  is  simply  run  by  foe 
wrong  man^V 


Girobank 


Girobank  announces  that 
with  effect  from 
close  of  business 
on  6 May  1997 
its  Base  Rate  was 
increased  from  6.00%  to 
6.25%  per  annum. 


Girobank  pic.  Registered  in  England  No.  1950000. 
Registered  Office:  49  Park  Lane,  London  W1Y  4EQ. 
A member  of  the  AiUanca  & Leicester  Group. 


Yorkshire  Bank 
Base  Rate 

Yorkshire  Bank  announces 
that  with  effect 
from  start  of  business  on 
7th  May  1997 
its  Base  Rate  is  increasing 
from 

6.00%  to  6.25%. 

9 Yorkshire  Bank 

20  MMan  Mb*  132  WHO.  W.  QMS  0*4361. 


Clydesdale  Bank  PLC 
Notice  of  House 
Mortgage  Rate  Change 

Gydesdale  Bank  announce  the  following: . 
rate  increases. 

These  rates  are  effective  from  8th  May  1997 
for  new  customers  and  from  1st  June  1997 
for  existing  customers. 

House  Mortgage  Rate  for  Mortgages  and  - 

Tailored  Personal  Loans  - Revolving  Secured  7.50%. 

Tailored  Personal  loan  - Variable  Secured  Rate  *60% 
Preferential  rate  of  interest  for  Flexible  ' - " ” 

Repayment  Mortgage  '710% 

Preferential  rate  of  interest  for  Tailored 

Personal  Loan-  Variable  Secured  jrZQ% 

jjSgjciydesdale  Bank  ^ 


ignoring  banking  to  your  needs 
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ACB.000  wager  by  the 
Bedford  owner  Frank 
warren  on  bis  club 
winning  promotion 
looked  in  considerable  danger 
after  Bristol  won  their  first* 
leg  -play-off  at  Goldington 
Road  last  night.  Bedford  res- 
ponded  to  first-half  tries  by 
Bristol's  -Robert  Jones  and 
Ben  Breeze  with  an  important 
second-half  touchdown  by  the 
■U-year-old  Jeff  Probvu  but 
the  League  Two  dub  will 
have  their  work  cut  out  to 
survive  and  prosper  at  the 
Memorial  Ground  on  Sunday. 

The.  presence  of  12  Interna- 
tionals, including  seven  for 
Bedford,  did  little  to  bring  a 
degree  of  composure  to  the 
frantic  tempo  of  a game  that 
proliferated  with  errors  be- 
cause of  tension. 

. Bedford  deservedly  took  the 
lead  with  an  eighth-minute 
penalty  for  offside,  kicked  by' 
Rayer.  However,  that  score 
merely  stimulated  Bristol  to 
raise  their  game  and  pin  the 
hosts  back  inside  their  22  for 
a lengthy  period.  Their 
reward  was  a short-range  try 
by  Jones,  who  plunged  over 
the  line  after  a loose  ball  rico- 
cheted ofT  Regan’s  chest. 
Burke’s  conversion  put  Bris- 
tol 7-3  in  front 
Shortly  afterwards  Bedford 
were  fortunate  not  to  ball  fur- 
ther behind  after  Tiuetl.  the 
Bristol  centre,  broke  their  de- 


Cotton  in  new  television  row 

FRAN  COTTON,  the  man- 1 point  of  contention  is  the  de- 
ager  of  the  Lions,  has  once  tall  of  the  RFlTs  £87.5  million 


■ ager  of  the  Lions,  has  once 
again  called  for  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Rugby  Football 
Union  secretary  Tony  Halle tt. 
Ten  days  before  the  Lions 
leave  for  South  Africa.  Cotton 
emerged  as  president  of  a new 
“RFU  Reform  Group". 

He  has  repeated  his  accusa- 
tions that  RFU  officials  mis- 
led  last  year’s  agm.  The  main 


point  of  contention  is  the  de- 
tail of  the  RFCTs  £87.5  million 
television  deal  with  BSkyB 
and  whether  pay-per-view  Is 
in  the  contract 
• Northampton's  lock  Martin 
Bayfield  has  pulled  out  of 
England's  tour  of  Argentina, 
which  starts  this  month.  He 
has  had  a recurrence  of  a 
groin  injury.  England  have 
not  yet  named  a replacement 
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Rugby  Union 

Courage  league  

Bedford  1 1 , Bristol  20 

Warren  punt 
in  trouble 
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tensive  cover  and  raced  35 
metres  to  touch  down  on  the 
right.  The  referee  John  Pear- 
son declined  to  award  a try 
because  of  a Bristol  infringe- 
ment at  halfway.  Burke  then- 
missed  a second  kirirahiP  pgQ. 
alty,  leaving  Bristol  to  reflect 
ruefully  on  13  points  that  bad 
gone  begging. 

Still,  the  Bedford  pack 
found  it  increasingly  dimwit 
to  make  headway  against 
Bristol's  streetwise  forwards, 
who  proved  adept  at  winning 
loose  ball  on  the  ground.  The 
back  row  of  Corry.  Rollitt  and 
Collins  drove  and  rucked 
with  a steely  sense  of  purpose 
that  always  seemed  likely  to 
get  further  Bristol  scores  on 
the  board. 

Five  minutes  before  half- 
time Breeze,  the  Bristol  wing, 
lived  up  to  Ms  name,  drifting 
casually  through  the  Bedford 
defence  to  score  a try  to  the 
left  of  the  posts;  it  was  con- 
verted. A minute  later  Rayer 
I kept  Bedford’s  hopes  alive 
with  a second  penalty  from  20 
metres  for  offside  that  stimu- 
lated a fresh  flurry  of  activity 
by  his  forwards. 

SCORERS:  Bedford:  Tryi  Probyn. 
Paaatttea i Rayar  Z BHIohTn— : Jonaa. 
Breeze.  Conversions:  Burke  2. 
■WHO  Burke  2. 

Bedtonb  M Rayer;  P Hewitt  B Whetstone. 
3 McCtarte.  M Offiah:  P Turner  (capt).  D 
Edwards;  C Boyd.  P Simmonds,  J Probyn, 
S Murray.  S PlaHord.  R Winters.  J 
Pnmmore.  R Straeuli. 

BrisMfa  J Lewaay;  B Breeze.  F Waters.  K 
Uagge.  D Tloeth  P Burks.  R Jones:  K 
Furman,  M Regan.  0 KtnHro.  S Shaw.  C 
Eagte.  M Carry  (caM).  R Collin*,  E RoMtL 
Refer— J Pearson  (Durham}. 
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Great  Scot. . .crowds  gather  to  watch  the  victorious  McRae  power  his  Subaru  through  a bend  on  the  final  stage 

McRae  rampant  in  the  rain 


David  Williams  in  Ajaccio  sees  the  Tour 
of  Corsica  won  by  a Briton  for  the  first  time 


COLIN  MCRAE,  com- 
bining blistering 
speed  with  a tacti- 
cal mastery  that  is 
becoming  his  hallmark. 
Overtook  the  three  leading 
cars  to  win  the  Tour  of 
Corsica  by  eight  seconds 
yesterday. 

The  final  day  was  deci- 
sive in  a race  that  might 
have  gone  to  any  of  the  top 
four  finishers.  McRae 
started  it  in  fourth  place, 
with  only  an  ontside 
chance  of  catching  Carlos 
Sainz’s  Ford  and  the  Peu- 
geot twins.  Gilles  Panlzzi 
and  Francois  Delecour. 
Subaru  appeared  to  have 


undermined  chances  by 
choosing  the  wrong  tyres 
for  a wet  stage  on  Tues- 
day morning.  *T  thought 
we’d  given  it  away,”  admit- 
ted the  team  manager 
David  Richards. 

Undeterred,  the  Scot 
clawed  his  way  into  second 
place  and  the  odds  swung 
In  his  favour  just  before  the 
rinsing  21 -mile  stage  when 

ram  hagan  tn  fall  again. 

The  Peugeot  drivers,  who 
had  set  the  pace  for  much  of 
the  event,  sensed  that  the 
rain  had  finally  doused 
their  chances.  Safa*,  who 
had  gained  almost  a minute 
in  the  wet  on  Tuesday,  also 


now  feared  that  the  light 
showers  wonld  suit 
McRae's  Pirelli  tyres. 

Tyre  choice  for  the  final 
stage  was  left  to  the  last 
moment,  so  drivers  studied 
the  sky  and  mechanics 
erased  identification  mark- 
ings on  the  tyre  sidewalls 
to  keep  their  rivals  guess- 
ing. But  Subaru  confidently 
chose  the  same  tyre  pattern 
as  Sain?,  in  the  belief  that 
McRea  wonld  make  good 
his  seven-second  deficit. 

“We  drove  as  fast  as  poss- 
ible. but  not  taking  too 
many  big  risks  because,  it 
was  important  to  finish  and 
get  some  points.  Hie  worst 
that  could  happen  was  that 
we  would  come  fourth.” 
said  McRae,  who  fulfilled 
one  of  his  major  ambitions 
by  becoming  the  first  Brit- 
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Racing 

Sangster  in 
Top  form  for 
Ormonde  bid 


lsh  winner  in  this  event’s 
41-year  history. 

“It's  one  of  the  special- 
ised rallies:  a certain  char- 
acter of  road  that  demands 
a lot  of  knowledge.  To  com- 
pete here  against  these 
people  takes  a lot  of  experi- 
ence and  confidence.  Any- 
thing ni»  thin  or  the  Safari 
ranks  pretty  high.” 

His  second  victory  of  the 
season  maitwt  Mm  one  of 
the  elite  band  of  drivers  to 
have  won  10  or  more  rallies 
at  world  championship 
leveL  It  also  revived  his 
hopes  of  regaining  the 
world  title,  for  he  not  only 
beat  Sainz  but  narrowed 
Tomml  Makinen’s  lead  to 
two  points  after  the  Finn 
went  out  of  the  rally  in  a 
terrifying  accident  on 
Tuesday. 


Chris  Hawkins 

Robert  sangster. 

born  in  Chester  60 
years  ago,  is  mopping 
up  at  his  local  track  and  yes- 
terday added  the  Chester  Cup 
to  the  Chester  Vase  he  won  on 
Tuesday. 

The  man  with  the  Midas 
touch  cannot  go  wrong  at  the 
moment  and  warns  that  he  is 
not  finished  yet.  with  Royal 
Court  strongly  fancied  for 
today's  Ormonde  Stakes. 

*Tve  told  them  to  put  the 
Ormonde  trophy  aside  with 
the  others  and  I'll  send  my 
son  to  pick  them  all  up  on  Fri- 
day,”  said  Sangster. 

Top  Cees  carried  his  fam- 
ous emerald  green  and  blue 
colours  to  a ridiculously  easy 
10  lengths  victory  in  the  Cup, 
which  he  was  winning  for  the 
second  time  in  three  years. 

There  was  something  of  a 
furore  when  he  won  in  1995 
after  being  beaten  at  New- 
market. Allegations  that  he 
had  not  tried  his  best  in  that 
contest  were  strongly  refuted 
by  Lynda  Ramsden.  the 
trainer,  but  Alan  Leonard, 
tbe  owner,  was  so  upset  that 
he  wanted  to  sell  the  horse. 

Sangster  — “I  never  mind 
taking  the  brick-bats”  — 
stepped  in  to  buy  a half-share 
and  yesterday’s  success  for 
Top  Cees  followed  a defeat  by 
Canon  Can  at  Newbury  last 
month. 

This  time  Canon  Can  was 
well  behind  in  fourth  but  Mrs 
Ramsden  explained  that  Top 
Cees  had  been  off  for  a long 
time  before  the  Newbury  race 
having  been  plagued  with  in- 
jury problems  for  six  months. 

"We  kept  him  ticking  over 
with  swimming  which  was  a 
relief  for  some  of  tbe  lads  who 
have  to  ride  him,"  she  ex- 
plained. "He’s  a real  charac- 
ter and  drops  everyone  at 
home.  He’s  not  nasty  but  does 
it  nicely  with  a smile  on  his 
face." 

Punters  who  followed  the 
Ramsden  stable  yesterday 
had  more  than  a smile  on 
their  face  as  Bishops  Court. 


another  horse  tinged  with 
controversy,  gave  them  a 
double  with  a contemptuous 
win  in  the  Roodeye  Handicap. 

Jimmy  Fortune,  the  win- 
ning jockey  again,  looked 
round  both  ways  for  non-exis- 
tent dangers  a furlong  from 
home  and  this  very  Cast  geld- 
ing should  have  no  trouble  in 
following  up. 

Bishops  Court  had  looked 
extremely  unlucky  at  Doncas- 
ter in  March  and  went  into  all 
the  noteboooks  except 
apparently  those  of  the  stew- 
ards who  saw  no  reason  to 
hold  an  inquiry. 

Frankie  Dettori  bad  his 
second  winner  of  the  meeting 
for  John  Gosden  when  taking 
the  Cheshire  Regiment 
Handicap  on  Perfect 
Paradigm. 

Gosden  may  run  this  colt  in 
the  Italian  Derby  and  is  still 
hoping  that  Benny  The  Dip. 
beaten  on  his  reappearance  at 
Sandown,  will  emerge  as  a 
live  Epsom  Derby  contender 
after  running  in  next  week’s 
Dante  Stakes  at  York. 

“Benny  blew  for  40  minutes 
after  the  Sandown  race  and 
like  a lot  of  mine  seems  to 
have  had  a bit  of  a cough  and 
cold,”  said  Gosden.  “He 
worked  well  this  morning  and 
I’m  hopeful  he  can  do  himself 
justice  next  week." 

Jack  Berry  has  long  been  a 
master  at  producing  two-year- 
olds  to  win  first  time  out  and 
Only  For  Gold  gave  him  a 
sixth  individual  juvenile  win- 
ner this  season  when  making 
all  to  beat  the  odds -on  Dili- 
gence in  the  NWS  Bank 
Maiden  Stakes. 

Only  For  Gold  shot  out  of 
the  number  one  stall  In  this 
five  furlongs  sprint  and  there 
is  no  doubt  low  numbers  have 
a big  advantage  on  this  track. 

That  Man  Again  (3.40) 
has  the  favoured  berth  in  the 
Hill  Dickinson  Handicap  this 
afternoon  and  Is  napped  to  ex- 
ploit a favourable  mark. 

Sangster’s  confidence  in 
Royal  Court  (3.10)  is  infec- 
tious. This  colt,  best  on  soft 
ground,  has  some  high  class 
form  to  his  name. 


Chester  card  with  form  guide  and  ratings 


Southwell  all-weather  programme 


CHWS  HAWKWS 
Jeanf  . 

Banana  Sands 
Royal  Court 
That  M»  Agate  (nap) 


TUP  FORM 


Satemn  Ladder 
Surprise  IMssta 


4 45  Ratlin  Rooster  Dancing  Cavator 

Snarp  ton  band  back  d aroutd  1 m wOi  21  nsi-fei 
Going;  Soft  * Drnotes  Winters.  • Top  tom  rated. 

Draw:  low  runtor-  lawuad. 

bong  distance  tawatora:  ? 40  Rmum  Ssnds.  J Dunlop.  Sussex  225  mSes.  2.10  Be  My 
Wish,  4 45  Gatapno,  Gay  Krfrway.  Dose*  206  miles.  4.45  AtmuWaram.  G Lews.  Surrey  205 
Oita.  4 15  Orange  Pty».  T J Nnughtcn.  Surrey  202  miles  4 45  taffies  Roaster.  A 
Neneorabe.  Oewti  132  miles 

Swan  day  nfanenc  None 
Wintered  flrrtUnwNme 

fiyscs  bifratteC:  alter  horse's  name  denote  teys  since  last  ouwiq.  JJurnps 

2 4 SHTON  MAIDEN  HLL1E5'  STAKE  2YQ  -UA 

■ 1 1/5( £6.970(6 declared)  K>14 


3 4 A ORMONDE  STAKES 

■ 1 V lm  51 69yds  F29.520  (9  declared) 

301 » K2I  4 Steam  L«M«|lgK8f)rCA-  5-9-4) 

3tti4>  1423 Bi-toMOWafl^UJan^Wj-n  . . . 


CH4  j 

. T dotal  *90 


me*  --  - \t2E>  a 

££  - - : : "r  S 

5*  mj*  1 ■ ^ l m S 

3£  nlfr  5SBBSS«  ' 9 “ 

>17  p-rtoKiP  jn-i  ^ 


TO  .■tviFrry'fcvilW'fl 


9 >f  ^^WILOIOCWSONWAYBIWHWIES 

3.4URATB)  stakes  handicap 

N £3 yW declared) 

ZS  SSKSKSig.  . 


spa* Oocrrtm 
Olios-  TtateiMOXUU. 
5ICP2  SSBteStoBKfliW 
(3714  TMKaaJkena 
PJKT  MW  0(  Bitten 
o»mi  BowOteBateir 

SMSEINgHKL 

suBtadonreti 
uiiu  samtenntai. 


. nnancitamlon-r-s-. 


COURSE  SPCCttUSlS 


SruShr 

wnSHtaun 

KWB 

l&dtal 

xrnte 

WBrtft 


is  « r- « 

1 1 IS  A’ 

n ’■ 

ii  >c  11« 

tl  M » 


uwia 

— HRSianto 

.lira  J£L, 


*131’  iwte  11  ‘-5  ™Z 

ms  pBOu«»ltem  » * *^| 

*i.u  iw»  l f. 


*11!  | E JABOT 


A 4 e WYNN  HANDICAP 

I W71 122yds  £9^80(18  declared) 
an  ns  oisoo  u^tanczaffoi  >*1^8-10-0 


dti  IV  51  £6.970  (6  declared)  I I 

wp  4J  AtepWaDMMmmJanTA-ll . Kta ter  II 

me  iam«M<'*Mims-ii . . . -.  8 ?*5"  r 

mill  4 BteHitototactaPCTABifcTg-ll  2 

T04fJ  4 DtewCftan JOf7ir>iore.S-ll  . . . . - - ...  J qiMt  g 

I0SI3J  Sk»ta(llMS  11  ...  — __TlbM  — 

BMkv»-4AnBrasO>Mr  3 MtafcrttaniBw.  r-2>iteii-29»B«itl3-.,BrttfWBi.lO-lOte*iSonJ> 

FKM  em  -tatwrt  Doable  :anoai  w m ^ •»«  **B0*i?% 

w.  !i(psraHmc=.  art.  BodtaUUactKn 

M»iHM  tehta*T*alKi  IWitelnateiMicSEraBBCi  a»n 9 WwAPtain aNmltea 

0%  /|rfV84TH  YEAR  OF  THE  DEE  STAKES  3Y0  rHiT~ 

bHW  Ini  21  rGyitCTJ,  790  (4  declared)  T ■_ 

smpi  11224  BHMmStete[Z1|JlXteiP^-e  . . . — vLJS  S 

2(03  SI  1 Rdtetalto»RH*8-S - 

201(1;  .V!  TUBaniiunnA-O  ...  - - - l Damn  00 

StUMr  ;-t  foia:  3-4Ub4^3-l&i^'klU^S-ICiw&iHem 

nm  GOBI -man  Sands  n^.i»ar^’ttJa*enw»iMa-»(rriwwlfOTaN(»BwWuiil. 

iM(=iCiwtaBt«tal,>3rf'’*i  _ 

ikjm  B 1 WiOT*  ii  Dhixkt  1^ nv  Dcrtv^ dotai  np  ® k20 

eti  »ca m -u tom Cryjj 0.41  uBMWrlm wh ■*!»> 


502 (14}  (COB  IWBertTRHWnajHHer-»-13 

503  fl?)  (H00-<1  OtRl  SUM  {tod9 1* Kara 5-9-7 

SM  |1G)  53100-  StatHftn  C215)  P)  * Jaw  5-^-2  — 

5050  1253-3  ARM Ita Iter M(C)J6My 4-9-2 

6Q8R  OOOM  StetteOnaUHnanaeal 4-9-1 

5WI51  000-01  totebtoeBteaPatqpillOBnwa  7-8-13 

508  « 31000  OnngeP(*te(1^7t(a0!im 6-8-13 

589(131  OSMO  Onte* PS UBtnaail 6-8-11  . 

610(91  1 1234  Btatare(76»Sf)NIHa»5-8-8 

511(13  23^  OtamTi  Dot  (1ST)  Pltaa  4-8-8 

512(11}  <mw>  lltaSteteilteBCTPEww 7-8-5 

SUB  -23334  Ste(yTwp5jmj fta*r  10-8-6 

614  0 -01611  WaftllM  InI  (40)  UMrafe  7-8-4 

615*41  32000  1hteP"MMl(2BJEraiai4^M 

Bunn  562KT  6ltoSa»MRmE«*n 5-8-3 

snm  W0-H)  buteifw Mr (S)(D)£Wen*8S 5-8-3 

5181171  400&0  Enp!  (38)  GBrtfeg  4-8-3 

■ttfor  5-1 9oaf  6-1  Atari  It*  B».  7-1  KncUMoase.  9-1  Hgltom.  10-1 
5ia*aJi.WB*rtJBeUd 


flRVK  88 

M BoboW  88 

J Bod  89 

W J OXOOte  84 

K Darter  81 

L Dettori  88 

._.r  Mtaptir<s*»9B 

I Qteo  84 

J (too  85 

..  ...  .6  Carta  84 

J Fortw  85 

fi  Bad*  85 

8 Rnate  a 84 

0 Steeacy  (5)  89 

D Hafand  85 

5 Drown  87 

l ChmidJ7 

A BcaaoB  85 

I IJ>Bes1ttH*e.DtaSotel. 


A Af*  EATON  HANDICAP 

1 m 4!  66yds  £7,34( 


1 m 41 66yds  £7,340  (1 3 declared) 

801(9)  22-120  SbJtaminmKBBta  4-10-0 * Ftotoa  88 

M2R  00-004  EretoCanparafl]) 8 tatuy 4-9-12 Vtp  89 

60301  2140-3  l«MteJ^wCn»teo5-B-11 l Otenaek  87 

Bum  -22516  B««ard (cfijB^PEtaU 7-9-11 J FMtee  86 

60S  pi)  0401K  AJU»rt»H«m(BF)R)tt«»6-9-10 . Date  OUcH  87 

8080  21132-  WTto«4p73OTBTan*tea«-8-6 — T (tan  70 

607(7)  141546  DaoetoBCtertw*RiahsSea(J4-M L Dettori *90 

asm  72003  MitedaraB (IB tiir<K 5-9-3 WBtaj*  >7 

609 ID  211221  BaaoBaBataP0Sl)A)towcteiBt-0-3 Jo  tanas  (7)  0 

mm  25060  Data  (15)  TO Jfiata  4-8-13  _ — J Md  V 

«11|13l  212142  Catopfao(ZZ)WG»fKefctey*-a-l3 G Banted  14 

6T2il2)  -201®  SnpBrltaPZ)PtatoQ5-8-6 FBertan*  83 

6130  140-12  1taBHtang—WB|Bftta4-6-» R Witean  (7)  85 

BetBoi  5-1  Gafestax  6-1  Die  BuOntediiai  7-1  Mks  tow.  'Krape.  6-1  Vofc  Csifsn.10-1 

(wcn9  CMta.Atariitavn.  12-1  AlUbenr.  FulltndB 


ran  cox 

TOP  FORM 

2.2Q 

PMobibMb  tab) 

As-ts 

2.50 

Raton  Symphony 

Raton  Symphony 

320 

Royal  Dream 

Bine  KRb 

350 

Rib  In  The  FamRy 

lady  Sheriff 

4.2a 

Desert  invader 

Desert  tovader 

4.S5 

Monegtietd 

Swan  blend 

Sharp  left-hand  Roresand  Bat*  ot  iXm  with  3 f nsHn.  Strain  51. 

Going:  Standard  * Denotes  DUnkers  Draw:  Low  tawwed  oks  a & 71. 

Long  (fistance  travelers:  3.20  Rock  From  Pie  Sui.  425  Cadtard  Jewel,  W Timer, 
Somerset  IBS  mes.  2 20 Bom  VD*.  4.55 Swan  Hand,  B Pafing.  Gtamorgan  180  mfles. 
220  Ronqucti  d'Or.  B Ham.  Somerset  178  mites 
Seven  day  vrinoera:  4.25  Desert  tovafla. 

Bfinkered  firet  time:  2.50  Owdy. 

Figures  n brackets  after  horse's  name  denote  days  slice  last  outing.  J Jumps. 


3(3) 

400) 

0 BateaU  (12)  UWExatft  8-7. 

4 Tteata  laib  (13)  J j OTIeB  8-7  . _ 

6 Feta  fi) 

J team 

50 

£ BtoeRBa  (7)  N LiiraD(tnd-6  

T 8 

flbas  Rtvar  P Etars  8-5 . 

6 Bftod  Btan  CO)  D Ncfltas  64 

tana  Manta  G) 

86) 

Baval  Dn»a  J Eroy  6-:  

P foray  ft 

BH1 

BtantT  Danuta  j Babng  8-1  

3 Rock  Fnm  Tag  Sin  PR  W 6 M Tuna  6-1 

U Ctaftk 

«(111 

T Spake 

no 

Hereto  Cuba  JHVWsan  7-12 

Aegeta  tarttoy  (7) 

BaOtaff  9-4  Ftoptftnri  11-4  BleKie.  &-1  DorfcsfediU  aassfta.  10-1  fkasao  (taneo.  fflwJ  Ban. 
ta*  Fran  II*  Sm.  1«-1  Fratei 


3EA  HtEESIA  FILLES'  HANDICAP 

■9w5l  £2,966(1 3 declared) 


9 9 A MAGN0UA  HANDICAP  3YQ 

Ai4V  lm4f  £2.277  (16  declared) 


^■AWlre4f  £2.277  (16  declared) 

13  AD-  Seder's  Lte  (185)  J ton*  9-7 8 Dak 

20  121221  Ai-la  pa  (0  U JotesBl  9-7 J Waver 

30  5102  3 Banw  Wi  pnBPdte  9-5 T Smta 

4F|  4 1541  Brwtar  Lh*  pi)  (C)  1*1  H (teteey  9-2 A Cutaa 

5110)  05O-5S  SaMMJlttM  _ N Cnraortan 

B '.13i  ®552  Good  tor  (69)  C hunts  9-0 Daaa  MdCaoam 

7(fE)  60432  SpmhAJa  (7)  B 8augh  8-11 . R Mara 

8(151  300*5  RWria  (38)  C Fattus  8-10 S taAaortt 

9 -si  00-532  WoorDMd  Hyrapti  (3B  0 Mwny  Smtti  8-9 — .—  D R Hcdba 

10  a ai-6  Daira  Sanaa  (13)  B HrtMy  6-9 J Stock 

UOt  5600-3  PaBaapMe  JIB)  PT)  H Prese*  B-7 G DuDnU 

net  00-3  Btetateto#0rP8)6tan8-7 D Hanfaaa 

13(11)  Q3E0  Sctar  Dean  (45)  U Johaaop  8-5 D OOgnata  (9 

unit  00500  Biftitara  (W)  J H Often  8-0  — ...WRaagrp) 

1S(1?i  00043  Saa  Fate  (2*)  H faney  7-10 D VMpd 

160  0606  Dckantaa  (30)  R filtnr  7-10  — P Faster  (5) 

BtflfeF-f-l  9-2A5-to.BnamLne.8-1  WtodtedHyart.  10-1  SoteDuy.  12-1  Wstert  lte,  SoW 

ttsw.  14-1  Snr  Peso.  Own  Sum 


UiW^I  £2,966  (13  declared) 

IPS  OOOOOAl Beat pjSBowre 6-9-11.  — F Bteta  (7) 

ana  0«WE  lteyStarn(7)n  HWEaaet*  6-9-9 — 6 Panda  (G)  * 

3(106  02300  tataStafSHC)  (D)  Ms  N UacaAcy  4-0-7 SWtatair 

4(5)  61310  Bata  Rater  (IP  (CO)  JNevta  3-9-4 -..J  Waawr 

50  5204-5  Ateteta  (7|  (C)  A Bator  4-8-12 - D Krigtd 

80  32060  Pteise mm NEyocli4-8-a... — J BnraU  » 

701)  6404  Carkwkfl  (H)  G Ma^ostn  3-6-7 * taay  P) 

80)  0205®  Dteta  P)(C0)  D H4)*  Jaws  6-66 AOtofc* 

8(7)  460-®  Sacnt  Mr (17)  (D)  A P Jjnas 5-8-3  — T Splta 

IBP)  BOSS  tea  to  The  FaraBj  |B)  G ifcCart  5-6-2  — - D Hantaan-* 

110  00000-  Fang  Ctaacr  (203)  Mbs  l Srttal  4-7-10 ■€■«•* 

120  000.'  Potehttad (70B)  RJ  Pm  5-7-10  P tear  P) 

13|4)  60*0  tatartHI  pZ) R Uawi  3-7-10 J OltaBy 

Batltaf  7-^  iter  Stertf.  9-2  ftm  h The  Fanto.  13-2  tap*  S».  7-1  Aawta.  8-1  Otai.  take  Real*. 
GnixM.10-1  Pnnax.  12-1  Seoalto 


O C BEGONIA  SHIING  STAKES 

i4  9 61  £2.070  (1 4 declared) 


2 E A CAMELLIA  CLAIMING  STAKES  3YQ 

■Wv  1 m £2,277  (14  declared) 


8P)U  Jtfresji  9-3 

s>  Pan*  iur  rtsa  J iteara  s-3 

was:  wopjT)  b itav  b-i b 

MS®*-  Grata  Tinas  (201)  E taow  8-13 6 


-AM 
B Dark* 


0 0 ISo  lad  (HR  II  kmactm  8-13 

0 Aoena  ntaeate  O 8 MdMm  8-1? 

Ot-Vii  Dttendkn  Dra*n  (MJ  X ton  8-11 — 

8 Otad)  P5)  Mrs  N Maatoy  8-11 — 

6 Pitaee  Of  Fmtate  p29)  U Barnsrt  8-fl 

51004  Btavasto (1) 3 Beny 8-8 


SHI 


120*1  C0606 


IfcsSHaD  8-6 — H t 

3)  WHBqh8-4 T 


13(101  00  BtoMtPijSBDttnpa-i Oaso  UcXaawi 

1*6  00400  Itodi  Fateaqi  »)  C Mna  60 taste  tana 

Bteta*  9-2  Baton  6nntitarr  11-2  Pert®  7-1  taeda.  8-1  (ta  Tub,  0«ly.  1(M  Dtstnedn  Orara  12-1  U» 
Becy.UetmLa.->  wfW 

o OA™10**1*®8*  AUCTION  STAKES  2TD 

WtaAnW^i  £2,277  (12  declared) 

1(31  0 Itaaattt  tatoa  (7)  B btatenn  8-fl 6 Do8ted 

2(7)  Aqn  Atoert  C Sm*  8-7 — AM 


Hamilton  runners  and  riders 

RORCQX  TOP  FORM 

30  00-003  teasel  (4)  P UrtaDi  4-9-0 J Canal 

4i7i  033004  PUkdd  M Uss  L Pme  5-84 N Rmnady  * 

2.00  lad  Shy  Sunday  Mta!  Too 

230  Manana’s  Boy  ktemnart  Bey  (nap) 

300  Golden  Hadeer  Ai  On 

330  Hutchtea  Indy  In  Good  Fate 

4 05  Aiezat  Abta 

435  KatoyirtPat  Kathryn's  Petfnti) 

6U  30211  M On  (E)  m)  1 Hettaran  6-6-3 B Satan 

7(5)  643T.  lard Mraata (4)  (CD)  D Ndan  9-8-2  C leafier  (7)  * 

8(4)  133153  Getam  Itatoar  m H Rpi  8-7-10  — ■ BaM  (3) 

Bdfia?  94  AI  On.  9-3  KinM  1 l-2fknd.  7-1  Kataa.  Goldan  tefleer.  6-1  MktaL  12-1  Conte  Fonige.  Urt 
Uota 

A W6f  £2.070  (14  declared) 

0162*5  Bold  Ahatscnt  (7)(C0)R  Hefinatfte  6-9-10 P P) 

-153®  UaUirtai  (40  (C)  (D)  B Snian  6-9-10  - - — _.AMyl5)* 

334321  Desert  beater  (7)  (O  (D)  D Oarran  60-10  ... 1*  C™M 

210012  Btan  Iteger  OB)  (CO)  (Bf)  Mr-  N Itott  8-9-10 BntaffSaat* 

023860  Sta  Tasker  (17)  W (0)  J L Kmto  9-9-10 MMaiw 

0 cadtanl  Javte  P7)  n 6 U lurar  4-9-E' T ftteka 

00-523  tank*  thtar  pq  (Q  ®)  pF)  C lAanr  5-9-E. "cata  tatett 

«<— 1*  (3230)  ft  Maw  5-9-6  - T 6 tamjMn 

44504  tata  PB)  (D)  x C-ftwn  7-9-5  --_•)  Wtata 

06400  SteBOta  nto  (0) « 5a*ay  M-5 P.ltanr  W 

0-25®  IO|Bitatara(cmBfWta*-9-0 Mfwtq* 

•54600  Uanmraa  fcwffl  B B*4#i  5+0  — j Wtan 

603410  Adnaca  Been  (B)  (CD)  J Aktftim  3-5-9 Ettaftat-* 

154054  CWta9  na  m H Tf*W  >6-0  ..-  — *K  ttad  (7) 

3-1  Desert  knader.  5-1  Eton  L am.  ?-•  teWpH  Harrell  s Ute.  0*v  8-1  totoft  Adtaace  Ftaqro, 

B /Vdcoa.  14-1  Sa  ladw 


A EE  PETUNIA  HANDICAP 

**«5#ta!P7f  £3.278  (16  declared) 

I a 40101  Ttetad  nOMCl  “» (DlDQnqnBi6-104) AOtana 

2(Tf  2143ED  Sea Spouw TO 

3(1)  054  Sana  Bn  {151 F C worn  5-9-8  B DnHrid 

Snb  54OTO  U4BS  Q«ta  (20HCDlf  w B Pita.  * 

Inn  MOIIWWN  JFctoteW..- 

7 ns  61526  Snare  Deal  (12)  (CD)  5 Bomiv  89-4 8 Wabsta 

BpI  t Ft***  R* 

BO_  00-1  Wta  Cantaa  (31)  (CDI  ^ t'.Tjm  3-9-3  A Oait 

IBS)  106004  Staotatne  (E)  (Oil  M Jtar 

II  © 6205.’  Sam  bland  (10)  d 3-8-lt  ...  T Sprite 

120  1036CO  Lad*  » (6)  (Q  Uci  J uan-  6-8-11) ... H Csaantne 

13(10  22000-  Late&ovtr  ps?)  (6)  Lrrt  5-8—1  C Cegaa  (7) 

wno  M04  KSSnWWp)  JLlfcnis 6-7-11 R CartUa 

rooffi  pSarftieare  >7-’°  — ItataQ 

18  (13)  1604®  Dooti  me  laid  CHB  (C)  <*  Oapaan  4-7-io tana  Vtanb  (5) 

BatfioE  9-2  tm  Gartai  1 1-2  Son  Haul  7-1  Ttedd,  Johann  Ilia  Jota.  8-1  Sea  Space.  Danteh.  9-1 
Mona.  12-1  Lex7'^‘*w  Sata?C|eai.Lte|t*»o.WaiP*re»  14-1  Son  Ban  16-1  Iter  Sfc.  Maieohetd. 
20-1  La  VOCL  Dcmh  Ifr  Vjrd 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


=■«**  ' * C Butta  82 

■ II  Marta  B4 

3 

- -’—-'MR  3 

- - . t fjBoo  B 

t Datknt  « 

....  Dana  OMM 

Sno'itaCTChj.'iSJiaialwtoOlA*^^  U Mffl  ZW»  **»»«» 

Itaaiuccn  ftr.BC*  jArft  Irjyit  Frtte  tamati  wpM  3 w 1S»  H 2Q.« 

-ai'Mtur  — MP.knM1®*  «cij«janau*»~—  rj— 

ut  -- 


— — 

Gokig:  Soft,  heavy  to  places.  * Denotes  Winters. 

Dram  Wdde  to  Wgh  rainteers  best  owe  5J.  _ 

Lnoo  distBncn  travetaK  4.35  Brorce  Maqueite,  R Simpson,  Somerset  398  rates.  3.00 
Gotten  Hades.  3 30  Wngchto Boy.  M Ryan,  NewmfflM360 ntesj.05 1 ^teal,  W, JOTte. 
Kewitatel  360  mUes.  3 00  Wntewi.  T Domrty,  DertflBtwe.  275  mBas.  130  Cited  Up.  P D 
mtes.  2.00  Lord  Sky,  A Bsiey,  Cheshire  225  mdes.  3 JO  in  Good  Fadh, 
4.05  Ttaperay  Sureet.  J Quton.  N Yorks,  207  mites. 

Seven  day  wtaiers:  3.00  AIQaBfttarto  first  ttato  Ncre. 

RgiiBS  r tractets  after  horee’s  nama  denote  days  srnce  test  mwg  J4Jmps- 


3 0 ABOUJIlGffi  CHAffi’AGNE  If  CAP  (GSCILBIAN  AMATEURS) 

■WV 1 m 65yds  £2.626  (9  declared) 


Lata  Si  I Intais 


9 AA  CLYDE  VALLEY  HANDICAP 
4iUv  5f  £2,908  tl  1 declared) 


io  oaMW  statan  toa  W (0)  h yr  Eanera^5--io-o TVS5 

2 Q 36*4  lUBtadi R1) CT J 4-9-11  rT-jnSm 


8 41  JOO-06  TtetJ  Btore  (4)  J 6(*fci  10-6-2  -- 

gn  00662  Steday  IM  Ten  w CT«nlPlBte3-r-i< =■  J 

1DQ)  00600  Rafltaa C#tejriHDWa» *-7-10 

11  fill  563335  keptaB «T  oiangai 3-7-10 tt*  Btan 

ftewT»*HBta.UrtS8.7-1  »iWIII*%SataMTeo.8-l  SB&iKia 
an»g3t.i2-iTa«a»3 _ 

2 0 ATATTffiSALLS  AUCTION  STAKES  2Y0 

■Vv£l  £2,752  (6  declared) 

II  m 

ss  i « 

BdMt  13-3  IteiBH-sBoy.  8-2Step  Data.  7^  WcePwadaM  8-1  Mar.  16-1  16-1  Coanc 


16Q)  OOWJO  Ra#ta 
linn  SB333S  taptete I 


Ifts  L Proas  W-12...- 


"ii  « ns 

is  108  139  -26g 

13  65  209  -253 

1 IM  ®9 

10  «?  ?3f  ‘MB 

g 61  148  -lira 


Trainer  watch 


,0  (uM  iVifl 


010V 1 m 65yds  £2.626  (9  declared) 

1 a 1IW50  KtegEt*  Bnr  (8)JD)  M Rw  6-12-0 S Latalta  (4)  * 

20  00032  ta  Site  Pm  (t2p  CD)  J J Ouno  5-11-3 T McCarthy 

30  50610  Bnanbtaa Kar jn(BF)  tea Uftretej 8-11-1 B E Janas  W* 

4(4)  06625  Ctoed  Op  {38  P etas  4-10-7 A Eras  (q  * 

5*  59500  tanMnnn IkftAai 4-9-10 D Dtakanan  (4) 

Bill  £-000  Bstfla  (24)  D Nolan  4-9-7 T J Story  M * 

7«  WKIW  ttatctoaa Lte»  » (BJ)  R UcXteS  56-7  T Itaretat  (to 

80  MDw(liT«(lflfflltaMte*W II  H Ktatfso  * 

B(7)  COM  Ff«tJ  WWl  U2D)  J 7-5-7 0 Hera*  (fl 

BaUbe:  94  &it4rc  Wy  7-2h&wdPWi.  «-1  Uyt»B»5-1ltaiaMalter.6-'r  CtadlfrBtaOnTcu 

A AC BEHSHHI  AUCTION  MAIDBI  STAKES  3Y0 

4iVV  7 m 65yds  £2,944  (4  declared} 

10  : z Want  (iaWJ»re  9-0  — 8 Sarins 

Ml  2 M GraaSg  Ml  P ttatarn  9-0 0 Urtlaa 

JO,  wo-  Patosd  (25S)  U Hsmoil  9-0 J Can* 

4tf  6-  Hpper*r  Snreto  (221)  JJ Otar  S-0  Data  Bbm 

Baang  1-2  4teal.11-2ta)QiB5taa.  8-1  Pittet  16-1  TtegaySiBg 

A OKEAGLESHAHUmiHJ  STAKES 

TiVV  1 m 4f  £2.556  (5  declared) 

IS  IS KW«,^-r=r:.sW 

JI3I  036/73  5s  Mtok  03)1*1  A 5atota*  6-8-11 5 Sand n 

4(5  ««)  fanatfjr  M J Q*fc  5-8-n B Itaata  B 

5(1)  4(KL5  Brace  HaqaaBi  ($  fl  ^dcoti  7-8-8 - H Gdtagti* 

Brttny  7 J Raftin'!  P(L  94  SiK  Iteto  5-1 5>  (Ms.  13-?Fm*V,  8-1  farce  Mt»* 


270  193  *4458  jjjtata 

534  8*'  -27262  5SSSHL 

184  196  — 0'"a^*am 


LCteraor* 

GOufUd 


36  184  196  4661 

■£  312  115  -13370 

33  336  86  -142ffl 

W 214  17J  -110.19 


JBany 

Hnltaacataay 
Hrtta  tenter 


50  224  223  *2345 

44  326  115  39.n> 

43  401  10.7  -108% 

M 386  782  -21134 

28  220  127  -9127 

27  247  109  *7% 

25  96  264  *3956 


Results 


S Series 

DUrttaa 

J Cans 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


uct.  

0%  SCOTTISH  HMTAK£/J(WKEY5  ASSOOATION  IfCAP 

OiUvim  51  £5.084  (8  declared) 

mi  ow»otatePa^(«)iteiftein4->hlo “ 

so-ity  Rtetai  p®  P SnaSi  4-9-1 B 


Jj#  0 

D GrttSBB  (3) 


■tops 

KPtotaT 
J faertr 
JFortmi 
KFMnn 
fl  Onfield 
DuilBctanr 


IQ  Are  % LftaSt  Tr*aoi 

41  213  202  -1891 


37  145  2 55  *6856  Sjftfe, 

y 121  198  *-1287 


iv«  *rnu  pv 
21  1&<  138  -3874  Us 

t7  93  183.  . -26.43  aft 

15  144  104  -HJS  bH 


Trane*  IB  fan  * I*”* 

JBany  38  231  ^ 

HJatetean  27  158  173  -«« 

Mretatetetar  W 124  194  4414 

PCHaatam  21  no  19«  -o™ 

KnLKPtoratt  17  177  iCT  -63 

8 62  128  1600  . 

7 80  BJ8  I 


CHESTER 

2.10  C1»  4f  n«yd*>r  1 . PSSCCT  toAIIA- 
DtOM.  L OemKl  (11-8  lav):  2,  POrttog 
AfiMind  (1 1-2).  a,  antareu  m-2)  7 ran.  2K. 
ie.(JSo3a9mTme.E2.(».Eii0.i2J0.DuBi 
F-  C4^0.CSF;  0123. 

2.40  (5T):  1,  ONLY  FOR  OCKLD,  K Dariay 
(4-l)i  2,  Pilataca  15-6  tavft  3,  ClnreHg 
(7-1).  7 ran.  IX.  3.  (J  Berry)  T:  CLED;  Cl  40. 
Cl  JO.  OF:  CZ60.  CSF:  C731.  NR:  Koiby . 

3.10  (2re  Of  147yds):  1,  TOP  CfB,  J 
Forum  (11-2):  2,  Enrertoy  Prek  (8-1):  3, 
TlinfiiH  (16-11. 100-30  lav  Canon  Can.  12 
ran.  10.  M.  (Mrs  J Ramsaen)  Tota  E6.S0: 
£230.  C2.40.  (520  Dual  F:  £2750.  Trio: 
£17480.  CSF:  £4683.  Tr  least  £624.86. 

144  (1m  3f  Tfadata  1.  KYLE  RHEA,  K 
Fallon  164  lav):  B,  Bnpnba  (8-1);  3, 
Jlpaetaa  Star  (3-1)  5 ran  11. 25.  (H  Cecil)  T. 
£2-60:  Cl  80.  (2.80.  DF:  C11 30.  CSF:  £17.47. 
4.1  S (6f  ISydsJi  1,  BISHOPS  COURT,  J 
Fortune  (5-2  lavi:  Z,  Potada  J (9-1);  3, 
SantaynH 8pfcR(16-1).  13 ran. 2. M (MraJ 
Samsdon]  Tow  E3.56.  £130.  £330.  £350. 
Dual  F:  £33.00.  Trio.  £8820.  CSF:  £2827. 
Trtensf  £18672.  NR.  HypaEAMy. 
Ajnsara  1,  BEA*S  RUBV.J  Weaver  (9-4). 
2.  RaJatrey  (33-1);  3.  Saaptra  Lady  (7-4 
lav).  ID  ran.  Ml.  11.  {*  Banoy)  Tome  £3.00: 
Cl.10.  £720.  ClJOL  Dual  F:  £8630.  Trio; 
£8460.  CSF:  C7&43.  NR.  Woodbeck. 
■MCRPOTs£2.BB7.40. 

PUUira»OTiES3J0.  OUADPOft  £24.00. 


CHEPSTOW 

US  (fa,  IlOyda  HdUp  1,  SOHO  OP 
THE  SWORD,  M A FttZ0ernkl  (10-11  lav):  S, 
Ttetate  (11-2):  s,  Smtag  ramnitegn 
(4-1 L B ran.  3, 34.  (J  Old)  Tota  £220;  Cl  JO. 
Cl. TO.  C1.10.  Dual  F:  CURL  CSF:£S.B9. 

Ui  (Rio  IlOyda  HcH*>  1,  ULTWATB 
SMOOTHK.  A P UcCov  liwa  2,  Alpn* 
Loatfaov  (7-11:  3,  Mr  Pappltanw  (10-1). 
Evens  lav  QniBway.  B ran.  3.  tX.  [M  Pipe) 
Tate:  £610:  M.0Q,  £3.80.  Cl  40.  Dual  f : 
C67fla  CSF:  £40.76.  Trlcast  134069. 

XSS  (3m  CUB  1.  nMCMBON  OALC,  D 
Morris  (7-2):  8.  Wnimfnnm  ta  (7-5);  S, 
Stack  Cbante  (7-4  lav).  8 tan.  10.  20.  (R 
Curttt)  Tote:  ES.00:  £130.  £1.80.  Dual  F: 
£7.60.  CSF:  £1422 

3^6  (tarn  At  llOydap  1,  MUO  MS 
■UK,  Mr  J L Uawellyn  (8-2J;  3,  Stta-  Par- 
fovmcv  (10-1):  3,  Kkmari  PO-1):  4,  Look 
la  The  Mkrar  (12-1).  5-2  Fleet  Cadet.  17 
ran.  X 12  % . (B  Unwallyn)  Tote:  CiaoO: 
C1.80.  £1.90.  E200.  £260.  Dual  F:  £36.00. 
Trio-  £46.00.  CSF:  ESCLflft  Trioret  £431.10. 
m:  SaJ combe  Harbour. 

420  (3m  CWs  1,  PIUR  TOO  TOUCHY, 
Mr  N Harrta  (B-11  lev);  3.  Sawoy  (6-4):  3. 
Arefaar  (12-1).  4 ran.  4. 18.  (Vidor  Dennall) 
Tote:  £1.80.  Dual  F:  £1.40.  CSF:  £217. 

SAW  (3m  HdtaB  1.  BALUHOOO,  Ur  R 
Arm  Don  (11-2J;  2,  epsahaa  Row  (B-2); 
3,  5 tap  .Panaldh  |11-2).  100-30  lav 
Country  siora.  8 ran.  X.  l.  (R  Armscn)  Tata: 
£4  8a  C1.40.  £130.  C200.  Dual  F:  E1B.00. 
Trio:  £1330.  CSF:  £2832  Tricast  £13031. 
PR:  Qroavenar. 

PUWOTiEHiO.  QUADPOn  £24.12 
• ftaingraaltapaga  14- 


L 


.ori-T. , 


Derek  Potter  on  the  true  strength  in  depth 
at  Old  Trafford,  where  self-expression  and 
team  discipline  rub  off  the  senior  players 


THE  man  in  the  wind* 
Jammer  and  golf  cap 
sheltering  from  the 
rain  made  no  attempt 
to  hide  his  delight  as 
a goal  ripped  into  the  net  at 
The  Clift 

Sir  Bobby  Charlton  has  a 
habit  of  turning  up  unexpect- 
edly at  United's  training 
ground,  where  the  club’s 
junior  matches  are  played. 
The  winning  goal  and  the 
overall  standard  of  United’s 
performance  gladdened  him. 

Chariton  enjoyed  watching 
the  B team.  And  he  enjoys 
watching  the  A team  and  the 
reserves  as  much  as  the  first 
team,  whose  capture  of  the 
Premiership  title  for  the 
fourth  time  in  five  years  gave 
the  club  a unique  sweep. 

United  had  never  won  all 
four  titles  before.  The  quality 
of  the  footballers  emerging 
from.  The  Cliff  assembly  line, 
beside  the  site  of  tbe  old  Man- 
chester racecourse,  threatens 
to  invite  an  inquiry  by  the 
Monopolies  Commission. 


Ten  years  ago  Alex  Fergu- 
son was  unhappy  about  Unit* 
■ ed’s  junior  set-up.  Since  then 
coaches  such  as  Brie  Harri- 
son, who  runs  the  A team,  the 
B team  boss  Nell  Bailey  and 
Jimmy  Ryan  have  created 

and  mainfrqtnfd  a SllCCeSSftll 

progression  of  young  players, 
“You  must  love  the  game 
first,”  says  Charlton,  “and 
then  you  must  love  Manches- 
ter United.  But  oar  staff  have 
the  knack  of  improving  by 
coaching  and  getting  the  best 
out  of  players  by  coaxing.  Hie 
secret  seems  to  be  knowing 
when  to  get  the  whip  out  and 
when  to  offer  a carrot.  Young- 
sters who  step  out  of  line  soon 
know  about  it.” 

Harrison  left  Everton  in 
1981.  Since  then  his  A team 
have  won  their  top  section  of 
the  Lancashire  League  10 
times,  never  finishing  out  of 
the  top  two  and  scoring  108 
goals  in  28  games  to  win  the 
latest  title  by  11  points. 

It  was  a closer  finish  fro:  the 
B team  and  reserves,  who 


Ferguson  less  wary  of  Europe 


Alex  ferguson  was  ail 
smiles  and  fresh  ambi- 
tion yesterday  as  he  sa- 
voured United’s  title.  “All 
onr  championships  have 
been  great  for  different 
reasons,  although  the  first 
was  hard  to  beat  because  it 
was  the  first  in  26  years,” 
he  said.  “But  because  of  the 
increasing  demands  on  the 
players  each  season,  the 


next  one  is  always  the  best 
“Now  the  at™  is  to  do 
even  better  in  Europe.  The 
progress  this  season  has 
been  absolutely  terrific  but 
we  think  we  can  do  better. 
It’S  just  making  that  final 
step.  I don’t  think  we  will 
be  as  apprehensive  about 
playing  in  Europe  as  we 
perhaps  were  at  the  start  of 
this  season.” 


wrapped  up  the  First  Division 
of  the  Pootin’s  league  before 
the  last  match  against  Stoke 
City  next  Tuesday. 

Harrison  does  not  believe 
there  Is  a sophisticated  secret 
in  producing  players  who  can 
play  football  well  as  individ- 
uals and  as  a team.  "We're 
lucky  In  that  most  of  the 
youngsters  who  join  us  have 
already  shown  outstanding 
ability,”  he  says.  “Whatever 
age  they  join  us  at,  they  are 
taught  bow  to  enjoy  playing 
tbe  game,  bow  to  express 
themselves,  bow  to  become 
riferipttTigri  and  they  realise 
that  to  play  football  they  have 
to  be  fit.  and  that  means  hard 
work  and  tough  discipline 

"But  from  the  beginning  we 
encourage  a pattern  that  will 
form  the  basis  of  their  game 
up  to  senior  leveL” 

Charlton,  an  emerging  tal- 
ent at  senior  level  in  his 
teens,  believes  tbe  dose  con- 
tact with  senior  players  of 
vast  experience,  and  seeing 
them  work,  is  a vital  inspira- 
tion to  developing  players. 
"Many  players  played  Impor- 
tant roles  In  our  senior  cham- 
pionship,” he  says,  "but  you 
always  look  at  the  old  heads. 
You  need  experience  in  any 
team  and  it  is  essential  for  the 
seniors  to  help  tbe  younger 
ones. 

"Thai  has  always  been  en- 
couraged at  Old  Trafford.  You 
want  to  play  for  Manchester 
United.  When  you  want  to 
play  for  a team  and  enjoy 
playing  for  it  success  is  so 
much  easier.” 

Ferguson  has  a massive 
transfer  ftind  but  United  are 
already  shaping  teams  of  the 
future  by  teaching  tactical 
discipline  and  “shape”  and 
encouraging  self-expression. 
They  have  found  a productive 
balance. 


The  five  keys  to  success 


A handfiri  of  commanding  figures  on  and  off  the  field  have  been  central  to  Unrted’s  new  reign,  says  DsM. 


sr  V 
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Alex  Ferguson 

Manager 

This  season  Ferguson  cele- 
brated the  10th  anniversary 
of  his  appointment  already  es- 
tablished as  the  most  success- 
ful manager  in  England  aid 
Scotland  combined.  But  the 
European  Cup  continues  to 
elude  him. 


Premiership:  Leicester  City  1 , Sheffield  Wednesday  0 

Elliott  lifts  Leicester  to  safety 


Peter  White 

Martin  o*neill  can 
finally  sleep  easy.  Matt 
Elliott’s  Bfith-minute  winner 
at  Filbert  Street  last  night 
was  enough  to  end  Leicester 
City’s  lingering  fear  of  relega- 
tion from  the  Premiership. 

The  £L6  minion  signing 
from  Oxford  United  found  the 
net  with  a low  shot  into  the 
corner,  and  it  virtually  ended 
Sheffield  Wednesday's  inter- 
est in  the  Uefa  Cup  next  sea- 
son. Aston  Villa  can  deny 
them  by  taking  one  point 
from  their  borne  game  against 
Southampton  on  Sunday. 

Leicester  needed  to  lift 
themselves  after  a miserable 
run,  either  side  of  their  Coca- 
Cola  Cup  victory,  that  had 
seen  them  go  nine  league 
matches  without  a victory 
and  gain  a mere  five  points. 
Yet  there  was  a surprising 
lack  of  enterprise  from  Mar- 


tin O'Neill's  team  in  the  open- 
ing half-hour  of  their  last 
home  game  this  season. 

Their  main  strategy  seemed 
to  be  long  passes  in  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  Steve  Clar- 1 
idge.  but  the  willing  striker 
was  invariably,  outpaced  by. 
Wednesday's  quick  central 1 
defender  Des  Walker. 

Wednesday  looked  tbe 
brighter  but  were  too  reliant 
on  long-range  shots,  which , 
foiled  to  exert  Kasey  Keller  in  I 
the  Leicester  goat 

Gradually  Leicester  began  i 
to  find  some  rhythm  in  mid- 1 
field,  with  Gary  Parker  spray- 
ing accurate  passes  to  Emile 
Heskey  and  Steve  Guppy  on 
either  flank.  Heskey  sprinted 
away  from  Richie  Humphreys 
and  delivered  a cross  from  the  i 

right  that  Dejan  Stefanovlc 
just  managed  to  clear  as  Clar- ' 
idge  threatened. 

Steve  Walsh,  venturing  for- 
ward from  central  defence, 
then  found  himself  nnmarkeri  | 


to  meet  a delicate  Chipped 
pass  from  Parker  but  headed 
over  Kevin  Pressman's  bar 
from  only  six  yards. 

After  34  mintnes  the 
Worcester  referee  Gerald 
Ashby  was  forced  to  hand 
over  his  duties  to  his  senior 
assistant  David  Crick  after 
pulling  up  with  a calf-muscle 
injury. 

Sheffield  had  conceded  nine 
goals  In  their  previous  two 
matches,  against  Blackburn 
and  West  Ham.  but  there 
were  few  signs  that  Leicester 
could  Inflict  such  damage. 
The  home  side’s  hopes  were 
further  diminished  when 
Parker  felled  to  appear  for  the 
second  half;  Whitlow  craning 
on  as  his  replacement 

Benito  Carbone,  wearing 
green  boots,  tried  to  give  the  , 
visitors  some  pep  with  his 
skin  and  trickery  in  midfield, 
but  whenever  his  through- 1 
passes  found  his  front  men 
they  were  cleared  comfort- : 
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K*? 


Assistant  manager 
As  a member  erf  the  1968  Euro- 
pean Cup-winning  team  Kidd  is 
a constant  reminder  of  the  one 
major  honour  Ferguson  still  has 
to  win.  He  is  widely  accepted 
as  Ferguson’s  Beefy  successor 
and  the  task  may  eventually  be 
his. 


Peter  SchmetcheZ 

Goalkeeper 

Arguably  the  principal  differ- 
ence between  United  and  the 
rest  of  the  clubs  in  the 
Premiership,  the  giant  Dane's 
goalkeeping  Is  the  team's 
greatest  asset  So  many  oppo- 
nents simply  do  not  expect  to 
beet  him. 


Liverpool  poised 
to  sign  Ince 


ably  by  a Leicester  defence  in 
which  Elliott  was  particularly 
prominent 

Keller’s  first  serious  mo- 
ment of  embarrassment  came 
when  he  slipped  on  tbe  greasy 
surface  as  he  moved  to  the 
edge-of  his  area  to  collect  a 
long  clearance  from  his  oppo- 
site number  Pressman,  bed  be 
managed  to  recover  his  com- 
posure before  either  Hirst  or 
Booth  could  take  advantage. 

After  Whittingham  of 
Wednesday  was  cautioned  for 
a late  challenge  on  Lennon. 
Leicester  manager  Martin 
O'Neill  again  shuffled  his 
pack,  bringing  on  Stuart 
Campbell,  the  club’s  Young 
Player  of  the  Year,  in  place  of 
the  tiring  and  generally  inef- 
fective Clarldge. 

Laloutar  (4-3-3):  Keller;  Grayson. 
Kaamarfc.  EHlott.  waisb:  Lennon,  Guppy, 
Pwfter;  CUtrfdge.  Marshall.  HesJcey. 
gwn-d  Wednesday  (4-4-2]  Praseraan: 
Nolan,  Atherton,  Walker.  Stefanovlc; 
Whittingham.  Humphreys,  Carbons, 
Pam  bridge;  mm  Booth 
Befaiaai  G Ashby  (Worcester!. 


MehMUHkar 

LIVERPOOL'S  first  reac- 
tion to  Manchester  Un- 
ited’s lifting  another 
title  looks  likely  to  be  tbe 
«gtrfng:  of  the  -United  old 
boy  Paul  Ince. 

Tbe  Aiifield  dub  have 
opened  negotiations  with 
the  Internationale  player 
and  will  send  a representa- 
tive to  Italy  this  weekend 
with  the  aim  of  securing 
him. 

The  England  midfielder, 
with  another  year  left:  on 
his  Inter  contract,  cost 
£7.5  million  in  1995  but 
would  now  be  available  for 
between  £3  million  and  £4 
million.  The  Italians  will 
accept  a knock-down  price 
in  tbe  knowledge  that  be 
could  leave  for  nothing  at 
the  end  of  next  season. 

Even  so,  a move  to  An- 


field  before  tbe  start  of  next 
season  can  still  be  dis- 
counted unless  Ince  agrees 
to  reduce  his  own  financial 
demands,  which  at  present 
are  believed  to  include  a 
basic  salary  .of  about 
£1  million  a season. 

FabrMo  Ra  vane  Hi  now 
hopes  to  return  in  Middles- 
brough's concluding  Pre- 
miership match  at  Leeds  on 
Sunday,  six  days  before  the 
FA  Cup  final.  The  Italian's 
chances  of  a timely  come- 
back soared  after  a further 
examination  showed  tbe  in- 
jury that  forced  the  31-goal 
scorer  oft  at  United  on 
Monday  was  much  less  seri- 
ous than  feared. 

Tottenham’s  injured  pair 
Darren  Anderton  and  lan 
, Walker  will  miss  Sunday’s 
game  with  desperate  Cov- 
entry — and  are  also  out  of 
| England's  plans  for  the 
next  two  months. 
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Eric  Cantona 

Captain 

There  is  serious  debate  About 
how  long  die  Frenchman.  31 
this  month,  will  stay  at  United, 
given  the  withdrawn  nature  ot 
some  of  his  performances  this 
season.  But  certainly,  without 
Cantona.  United  would  not 
have  won  one  title  in  the  past 
live  years,  let  alone  tour 


Left-wing 

Even  now  there  are  t M»e  pre^ 
pared  to  queedon  Chgga'«  t to# 
qualities,  pointing  to  a ’spring 
inconsistency  ot  end  product. 
But  the-  Watarmw*  perfor- 
mance *ga*nstPp*to  surely  pro- 
vided the  parted  atvtwH.  Ay.  he 
needs  now  more  ot  the  Mime. 


Uefa  Cup  final,  first  leg 

Schalke  1 , Intemazionale  0 

Wilmots  finds  way  through 
the  deep  Italian  barrier 


Paddy  Agnew 

A GOAL  after  70  minutes  by 
Schalke’s  reserve  striker, 
the  Belgian  Marc  Wilmots. 
broke  Internationale's  dogged 
resistance  in  Gelsenkirchen 
lost  night  and  gave  the  un- 
sung German  dubslender  in- 
su ranee  to  take  into  the 
second  leg  at  San  Siro  in  a 
fortnight 

It  had  been  billed  as  a dash 
between  Schalke’s  dour  work- 
rate  and  Inter's  multi- 
national, millionaire  flair. 
For  most  of  the  first  half, 
however,  it  was  tedious,  a 
clash  between  German  dull- 
ness and  Italian  cotenoccio. 

Without  their  Injured  first- 
choice  strikers,  the  Dutch- 
man Youri  Mulder  and  the 
local  hero  Martin  Max, 
Schalke  were  always  likely  to 
struggle  up  front.  That  suited 


an  Inter  team  who  tmmrdi 
ately  signalled  their  defensive 
intention  with  four 
back  to  the  goalkeeper  Gian 
luca  foghuca  in  the  fir-t 
eight  minutes. 

Fagltuca  had. to  make  only 
three  saves,  nil  relatively 
straightforward,  m the  whale 
of  the  first  half,  and  Schalke  » 
goalkeeper  3en*  Lehmann 
was  called  into  action  only 
twice  ill  the  same  period. 

Inter  were  without  two  key 
midfielders,  the  Englishman 
Paul  lore  and  France's  Youri 
DJorkaeff,  but  their  absence 
seemed  to  count  for  little  s* 
the  Italian  side  concentrated 
on  achieving  a u-d  draw,  only 
to  concede  Wtlmots's  gad. 

•etalfce  04  Liftman*:  Heap. 

Own  OafexK.  LMofc  Xw-ttKttHaoMC.- 
M utter.  BuAfcantx.  WWmow.  AndertvuMe 
lal«r*MllRiK  14-4-Jl  Pigtail, 
Bargain!.  PafMft'B  GaHute.  PMHW. 
Zaaam.  F'esi  Shun,  wmtar.  XMseruxt 
Clan* 

M Bans  praoun 


Soccer 

FA  GARLMQ  PREMIERSHIP 

Lai— —r  (0)  1 Staff  W«d  (0)  O 

Elliott  SB  20,783 

BELL'S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 

Premier  Division 

Oatat  (01  O ntaMCk  (0)  o 

42*94 

OMtaa  UM  (0)  0 ta«M  (1)  1 

12.000  Laudrup  11 

[Hangars  an  champions) 

WORLD  Ctn*  EUROPEAN  OUAUfYHOi 
Oroop  Moat  Ukralno  1,  Armenia  1. 

UIWA  CUP.  PtaaL  tint  lap  FC  Sctwlto  1. 
Inter  Milan  0. 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMB  I NATION: 

IM  Cardiff  2.  Chariton  Z Luton  E.  Chel- 
sea 2;  Mlilwall  2.  Norwich  1:  Southampton 
Z Wimbledon  T;  West  Ham  3.  Wauoro  3. 
MITCH  LEACNIG  Sparta  Rotterdam  1. 
PSV  Eindhoven  3:  Groningen- 1 , Ajax  1. 

Rugby  Union 

COURAGE  CLUBS  CHAMPIONSHIP! 
•tattoos!  toapo  POrHo  Bernard  it, 
Bristol  2D;  Coventry  16.  Ldn  Irish  14. 

Rugby  League 

SECOND  BWi  Bromley  8.  Hunsfet  17. 

Tennis 

LTA  mllN  SATELLITE  (LQQOtvSO- 
lentJ:  Mae*  Hnt  mad  (GB/Ire  unless 
stated  1;  S Ham  tit  8 Cowan  7-6.  H D 
Ran  (Max)  bt  P Hand  a-3.  6-1;  L wm- 
gw  IX  N Wool  6-1,  6-0:  A BetobnfcNo 
(APS)  hi  N Coutsloc  (Fr)  3-6.  6-2.  B-1;  I 
Waomuflar  (AuQ  bt  D Ward  6-0.  6-®  R 
atat  (Fr)  bt  J Untsrbergor  (AuU  6-4. 

S-2;  MBofc  (Noth)  WMMacUgan  6-7.  7-8. 
a-3:  J Paltfidn  M P LangvanK  {Pen]  6-2. 
8-3;  J Ctamto  (Frl  bt  U Lee  64, 1-0  rac 


| M SoMfde  (Aut)  U A Gonzalez  (Sp)  4-8. 

6- 1 , 6-1;  T «p«i*s  bt  N Gould  8-4,  iWi  ret 
C Aaffray  (Fr)  bl  R UWOrgtie  (Fr)  6*.  6-4; 
D tan «f i bt  P Robinson  7-8.  7-6;  V 

■ lojaiwi  (SA)  bt  G OarUngton  6-4. 8-3;  C 
Eeanhar  bl  A Foster  7-6. 6-0;  J Watadeil 
(Gar)  bt  J Trotman  6-3.  6-1. 

Wuaim  J Want  bl  D MusooUno  fArg) 

, 6-1.  6-2;  It  Win.  Holton d bt  A Tordoff 

7- 5.  6-0:  LAM  bt  L PwHns  5-2.  4-0.  6-4; 
C Tutor  bt  J Osman  7-5.  7-6;  J Stack 
(SA)  bi  M KoutstaM  (Nath)  6-3,  7-6:  J 
Ctoita;  bt  S BlddaU  2-6,  6-4,  7-fl;  ■ 
Anar  (Aut)  bt  K Croaa  6-S,  6-S5  M L»- 
■mne  (Fi)  M M Vosssberg  fWethJ  6-4, 

6-3, 

QHRUM  OP  EH  (HamturoV  taiwd 
mwk  T Haas  (Gar)  bt  C Moya  (Sp)  6-4. 
6-1:  A Raswtad  (Sp)  bt  M Gustatason 
(Swe)  6-1. 6-1 ; B Baatoar  (Gar)  bt  N Klaftv 
(Gar)  7-S.  6-K  FMaaffBa  (S«  M R Cwre- 
tero  (Sp)  6-1.  6-1:  ■ Htos  (CWle)-bt  C 
Ruud  (Nor)  6-t  7-6;  OJ>reta  (^r)  W C 
Coats  (Sp)  6-3.  6-1:  9 Paeadal  [Cz|WU 
Sdch  (Gar)  7-8.  6-2;  V KAfaMkow  (Rus) 
bl  R From  barn  (Aus)  7-fl.  7-8;  M And 
(Mor)  bt  M Cr*ca  (Garf  7-C.  7-6;  T ItojAir 
(Aufl  M A Redulaseu  (Ger)  8-2.  6-2. 
ITALIAN  WOMEN'S  OPEN  (Rome): 

S— esMaeua*  ELMtawiaaf  (Rus)  at  L 
NeHand  (LAQ  6-3.  6-3;  F LabMol  (Tt)  bt  A 
Kub«.  (G«)  6-3.  8-*;  B SwW‘**(5?nU 
bt  E Cal  lone  (Bel)  3-6.  0-2.  6-0;  P 
Eataydar  (Swltzj-  bt  S Teetud  (Fr)  7-8. 

8- 0:  A Coetnr  (SA)  » A KoumBww i (Rw) 
fl-ft.4-8.  8-1;  1 Mak*JCn?)  M.N  Arenw 
(IJS)  7-6.  4-6.  6-*  B taa  (Aufl  bt  A 
Gars!  (Ci>  6-1.  6-3:  M Ptaw  (Ft)  M A 
Growirmn  (US)  5-2.  B-*  K Hreeudww 
tStovsh]  M'FLabst  (Arp) 16-4.  H*ta 
etas  Vksarto  (Sp)  bt  P SuwwJArrt  8-4 
B-Z  S Awiatasm  (Bel)  bt  O MzzjOUnl  (St 
8-4.  6-5;  J Krapar  (SA)  bt  B Setauto44c 

Corthy  (Neth)  6-2,  7-S.  

FEDERATION  cups  Eaaogto/Afrlea 
Group  Two  (Antalya.  Tu ff.  Mb** 
to  j,  awto.  o (GS  flrse  C Ptoad  bt  L 
SuurvarU  6-3,  6-0:  B SnWlK  H Hotter 
8-3.  0-4:  J PuMn/L  Weodraffa  M Suur- 
variWHoUer  6-0.  6-1). 
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Arsenal 

06 

IpswfchTown 

IS 

Sheffield  United 

16 

Aston  Vina 

11 

Leeds  United 

03 

Sheffield  Wed. 

14 

Bfrm.  City 

34 

Leicester  City 

38 

Souihhampton 

20 

Blockbum 

21 

Liverpool 

04 

Stoke  City 

30 

Bolton 

36 

Man.  City 

02 

Sunderland 

27 

Brentford 

24 

Man.  United 

01 

Tottenham  Hot 

07 

Burnley 

31 

Middlesbrough 

23 

west  Ham 

12 

Chatoea 

08 

Mlilwall 

29 

Wimbledon 

26 

Coventry  City 

17 

Newcastle  Utd 

16 

Wolves 

37 

Derby  County 

28 

Norwich  City 

10 

Celtic 

09 

Everton 

03 

Noam.  Forest 

13 

Rangers 

IO 

Hudd.Town 

32 

OPR  . 

26 
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Baseball 

AMERICAN  lEAOUEi  Boston  Z Kansas 
City  7;  Cleveland  S.  Texas  A'  Baltimore  8. 
Anaheim  4;  Near  York  7,  Minnesota  Z 
Toronto  2.  Detroit  1 (ID  Inns);  Chicago  6 
Seattle  7;  MZIwelAee  3.  Oakland  8. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE:  Colorado  12.  Near 
York  11;  Florida  0.  Pittsburgh  4;  Houston  1. 
Philadelphia  3;  St  Louts  4,  ASarim  3;  San 
Diego  1,  Chicsga  Z San  Francisco  3.  Mon- 
treal 10:  LA  2.  Cincinnati  3 (11  Inns). 

Basketball 

MBA  PLAV-OPPW  111  I Ha  si  baton 
Coaffaranoei  Chicago  100.  Attanta  07  (Chi- 
cago lead  series  1-0).  Western  Utah  103, 
LA  Lakers  101  (Utah  lead  aeries  2-0). 


MOROPWM  TEAM  OMK  (Pule.  CnA; 
Maand  enai  Estonia  IX.  Engtond  SBC  (Ad- 
amt  K.  Speetman  X.  Sadtor  1.  Hodgson  X); 
Russia  ai(.  Lithuania  1X;  Croatia  4.  Turkey 
0;  SwtCorland  IX  Armanis  2X  Germany  3. 
France  1:  Poland  Z Netherlands  Z Israel 
A Spain  Ufc  Italy  2X.  Bosnia  «f:  Hungary 
2JL  Macedonia  lit  Croatia  H 1.  Georgia  3; 
Portugal  IX.  Czech  Rep  SSft;  Stovnma  2. 
Austria  Z Finland  X.  Belarus  3X:  Latvia  2J£. 
Azerbeqon  1%  Ireland  1.  Sweden  3; 
Greece  St.  Wales  16  Scotland.  0.  Slovakia 
A W eraser  SJovaraa  0.  England  2 (Hunt  1, 
Snot  son  i);  stovafda  0.  Georgia  Z Rusala 
1JL  Uthuanta  X;  Netherlands  X RisnoMa 
Ut  leraei  IX.  France  X;  Hungary  tX.  Mao- 
edonJa  X;  Arortoaijan  IX.  Croatia  £ Austria 

0.  Greece  Z Bosnia  Z Sweden  0;  Finland 

1.  Latvia  i:  Armenia  a.  Portugal  a Turkey 

1.  Poland  1:  Czech  Rep  2.  tUUy  0;  Ir aland  1, 
Spain  1;  Croatia  U 0.  Germany  & 

Cycling 

MMWRK  POUR  DAVE  MCA  twond 
etega  (184km):  1.  R McEwen  (Aus)  Rabo- 
bank 4hr  26mln  43sec;  Z D Abduiaparov 
(Uzb)  Lntxr.  3.  j Klraipuu  (Eat)  Casino:  4,  j 
Museeuw  (Bel)  uepei;  5.  C Vasseur  (Fr) 
Gen  all  same  time.  OvareP  Muitoimi  1. 
W Footers  (Bel)  Mapel  7 hr  54mln  sSseo;  Z 
N Mettan  (Bel)  Mapai  at  4sec:  3,  a Tchmli 
(Ukr)  Lotto  6. 

TOUR  BE  ROMANO  rat  First  stage 

(167 Am):  1.  □ Ol  Grande  (Ir)  4hr  &4intn 
I2ees  z Q Guerini  (ig  seme  time  3.  M 
Boogard  (Neth)  at  fisec;  4,  p Tohlw  (Ru»\ 
R 5.  M Coppotilio  (IQ  si  Ovenfl  stand. 
inwt  1.  C Boartman  (GB)  Shr  4mln  ISsac; 

2,  E BrouMnk  (Noth)  at  2S0C;  3.  D Bararv- 
oweW  (Pot)  3. 

lee  Hockey 

WORLD  C'SHJPS  (Helsinki):  Medal 

raHBACzacb  Rep  6.  Canada  3:  Sweden  Bk 

Finland  2.  Itotoa^na  raond  (Tampere): 
Norway  3,  France  4:  Italy  5,  Germany  2.  . 

NIIU  Wiley  Cm  piaMfh  atooowd 


AW(talf>1,  FRONT  COVER,  MhW  S 

Vickery  (5-2  )l4av);  O,  Roys)  g— ee 
114-1):  3,  Gnu's  Ftiuulelu  (16-1).  S-fi  Jt- 
lav  Ita'a  Fellow- 10  ran.  n.  flat  (8  Pike) 
Tow  £4.00;  C1^0.  C3.00.  £330.  Dual  F: 
£34j)0.  CSF:  E35.BS. 

8JtO  (to)>  1,  BLOTOPT,  M A RtzgersJd 
(11-4):  *,  Meendo  (12-1);  R,  Playfid  Je- 
■et  (4-1).  g-4  lav  Wardsmtth.  9 ran.  7.  hd. 
(S  GdUinga)  Tote:  E2J90;  £1.40.  E2JS0.  Cl  SO. 
Dual  F;  £1650.  CSF:  £33.46.  Tricast 
£123.79.  Nft  Maggies  Lid. 

CLSO  (4m  M*  1,  TM  MALAKARMA,  Ur 
a Pollock  (11-2);  2,  Rymtog  Contet 
(12-1);  A,  Rusty  Bridge  (3-2).  11-10  lav 
Holland  House.  7 ran.  7,  17.  (Miss  C 
Saundera)  Tote:  C7^tt  E2J0.  E7.10.  Dual  ft 
£89.00.  CSF:  £55.79. 

7M  (2m):  1,  FOURTH  El  LOU,  W Mar- 
suxi  (7-2);  2,  Wise  Ktog  (2-1  lav);  S,  pv 
elcsldto  (5-21  5 ran.  4.  6.  (M  Wflktra ion) 
Tow  E4JSO;  £1.70.  £2JKL  Dual  F:  £651 
C8P  £1120 

7 -BO  Ota  4*)>  1,  FOHS4AL  INVITATION, 

Mr  R Thornton  (7-4  JMavb  a,  Awtonnett 
114-1):  3,  SeHer  Jim  (7-*  JtJSV).  5 ran.  3. 
25.  (D  Nicholson)  ToW  £23tt  £1S0.  £2.80. 
Dual  F:  £2050.  CSF:  C1668. 

UO(«IB  tioydsjrl,  NR  CHRISTIE,  A 
Thornton  (5-1):  *.  ReeehfleM  Rear  (4-1): 
a.  Lottery  HekeL[4-1).  15  rap.  8, 1.  [M88 
L Siddatli  Tote:  £9.00;  £2 JO.  £2.00.  £160 
Dual  F:CUJB0- CSF.  C246Q. 

QUAD  POT.  £3860  PLACHFOn  £2tL20 

WETMERBY 

•jog  (2n>  i,  OVEMMAN,  F Leahy  (2-1 
jMa*)J  *»  PWUcet  Mandate  (25-1 1;  3,  Hr 
Bnm  (50-11.  2-1  jwav  Amazing  San.  7 
ran.  IS,  ckst  (J  HtrOoratd)  Tots:  £290; 
060,  £5.40.  Dual  F:  £20.10.  CSF:  £35.00. 
AM  (2m>  1,  POLITICAL  TOWBt,  B 
Storey  (4-1),  2,  Meter  Oddy  (2-1  fav);  a, 
Leotard  (9-4).  4.  ran  3.  IK  (R  Nbtoni  Totk 
£4.00.  Dual  F £3.80.  CSF:  0160. 

7- 0 B (2m  Af.  tlOydalr  1,  DN»Y 
■mUR,  Richard  Guest  (tft-lfc  2,  Boston 
Man  (7-1):  9, Ewsn  (7-1).  3-1  lav  China 
King.  12  ran.  2K.  10.  (Mrs  S Smith)  Tots: 
£1560;  E2jq  £270.  £300.  Dual  ft  £3460. 
CSF:  £7825. 

7J9  (2m  4f  HOydto  1,  NICHOLAS 
PLANT,  G Cahill  (3-1); 2,  Deetta  mtatrn- 
wd  (IMfc  3.  Erlghtor  Stade  12-1  lav).  5 
ran.  4.  12.  (J  Goldie)  Tots:  £3%  £1.60, 
E2.ia  Dual  F.  £4.00.  CSF:  £9.1*. 

8j08  (3n  Ifji  1,  COLONH.BtCMV.P 
Carbeny  (wens  lav);  a,  KKap  (15-2);  3, 
Dragon  Hey  (12-1).  T ran.  5.  that.  (G 
Richards)  Tote;  E2J9Q.  C1.3tL  E2J0.  Dial  ft  | 
£9.70.  CSF:  C7S9. 

8- 3A  DM):  «,  THUAYgrArrCH,  S 
Taytar  (11-4  pJav);  2,  Werdtaim  (11-4  #- 
lav):  a,  MUbtand  Way  [3-1).  0 ran.  S.  9.  (J  , 
□Oldie)  Tots-  £2. 7ft  Ci  .50.  £2.70.  Duel  ft 
B4  BO.  CSF:  £9.72. 

OUAOPOT:  £2690  PLACEPOTi  C39G20 


Fixtures 


mm 


Sport  in  brief 


Tennis 

Boris  Becker  yesterday  won 
his  first  match  on  the  ATP 
circuit  for  II  weeks,  beating 
his  19 -year-old  compatriot 
Nicolas  Kiefer  7-5.  6-2  in  tbe 
red-clay  German  Open,  writes 
Richard  Jaga  in  Hamburg. 

Becker,  who  has  struggled 
because  of  the  wrist  injury  he 
picked  up  at  Wimbledon  last 
year,  played-  within  himself 
on  a cold  and  windy  day. 
“This  is  the  hardest  surface 
on  which  to  come  back,  but 
you  have  to  come  back  some 
time,”  he  said. 

In  Rome,  the  teenaged  Ital- 
ian wild  - card  Francesca 
L.ubiani  defeated  the- German 
No.  4 seed  Anke  Huber  in  the 
second  round  of  the  Italian 
Open,  winning  6-2,  6-4.. 

Basketball 

Richmond's  rugby  onion  dub 
have  taken  over  the  Rich- 
mond Jaguars,  the  National 
League  Third  Division  side 
who  wifi  play  in  the  First 
Division  next  season  after 
taking  over  the  franchise  of 
the  Bury  and  Bolton  Wildcats. 
The  club  will  continue  to  play 
games  at  Brunei  University. 


The  Sydney  Yacht  Squadron 
has  withdrawn  its  challenge 
for  the  2000  America’s  Cup 
only  days  before  the  deadline, 
claiming  (he  New  Zealand 
hosts  were  demanding  extor- 
tionate shore-base  fees,  writes 
Bob  Fisher.  The . Squadron's. 
Iain  Murray  is  having  diffi- 
culty winning  access  to  the 
assets  of  the  oneAustraliH  de- 
sign group;  they  are  bald  as, 
security  against  claims  made 
on  the  original  syndicate- 

Motor  Racing 

Damon  Hill  and  Michael 
Schumacher  are  set  to  testify 
next  month  at  the  Ayrton 
Senna  manslaughter  trial  in 
Imola.  A strike  by  Italian  law- 
yers has  halted  proceedings 
but  the  chief  defendants', 
Frank  Williams,  Patrick  Head 
and  Adrian  Newey.  win  be 
called  in  July, 


Scoreboard 


Brttannlc  Awtrance 
Championship 

(Flret  flay  ot  tour  today  n.fli 


tafe  Middtaaca  (3pts)  have  made  337 
tor  five  against  Susan*  (2). 


P N Woe* us  ibw  b Jarvis  7 

J H Kama  c Sub  b Newell  an 

U R Hamprakash  c Moores  b Rao  _ 143 

"M  W Gaging  b Ktiati zt 

J C Pootey  U Robinson 30 

fK  R Brown  not  out 72 

P E Wettings  not  out 4 

&d rae  (bS.  IH8,  we.  nn8| 20 

Total  (tar  5,  98  crversj 237 

FM  of  wtcfcetai  24.  53,  9ft.  IBS.  321. 

To  bet;  J P Hewitt.  R L Jortnaon.  ARC 
Fraser.  PCS  Tutneii. 

Bnwllngi  Jarvis  26-4-81-1;  Drains 

6- 1-21^0;  RoOlnaon  21-6-50-1:.  Newell 

9-2-35-1;  'Khan  17-1-71-1;  Qreenftelo 
1-0-15-O;  Anrav  6-0-17-0;  Peirce 

7- 0-22-W  Rao  6-1-14-1. 

SUSSSXi  M T E Peirce.  K Graenfleid.  N R 
Taylor.  C W J Attley.  K rtewea.  R K Rao. 
.“tP  Moores.  W C Drefcas.  P W Jemto.  M A 
Roblltnn,  A A KJisn. 

u»gtai  V A Holtier  and  J H Hampstore. 

VtORCSvIBCS 

WoniMtat  Worcostarahire  (Opts)  have 
tnaoe  1 99  tar  six  agstaet  Leicestershire 
(2). 


T S Curtis  Ibw  D Millrls  — 4 

W P C Weston  e Minns  b Muiiallv  ...  11 

Q A Hick  Ibw  b Muins  ..  a 

K R Sotting  e Maddy  b Johnson  ......  as 

T M Moody  e Mvon  6 Johnson  - ....  B 

V S Sotenkl  c Brinson  n Mullaiiy  . ..  24 

G R Haynes  not  out  ........ 14 

IS  j Rhodes  not  out  37 

S«ra*  (08.  Ib7.  W4,  nctTS] ......  34 

Total  (tar  8.  71  oven)  ..... ..  180 

POE  of  wtaketa  4.  22.  30.  ao.  IIS.  131. 
To  belt  P J Newport.  A Sherlyer,  R .J 
Chapman. 

Botaflngi  MU  I ns  16-8-53-2;  Mlrilslly 
W-2r»-2:  Brlmson  6-4-20-0.  Johnson 
15-3-31-2:  wells  6-3-10-0;  DaWn  6-1-60, 
MatWy  1 -0-5-0 

LEfCESIEHSHBUfa  D L Maddy.  I J Qin- 
tflffo.  G i Macmillan.  “V  J wens  A Habib. 
N C JOftnsan.  TP  A Niton.  □ j uillns,  4 M 
Dakin.  A □ MUt laity.  M T Brirason 
Otaptat  j W Holder  and  K E Palmer 

VOftKBHIRfl  w OLAJMOfttMN 
Hindtagtayi  Glamorgan  \1je)  have  mode 
213  lot  one  against  Yorksniro  101 


3 p James  noi  out  _ goi 

H Morris  c Btekey  b Sllvenvoad  . ..  as 

A'Dtlenot  out  ..  .... . .ss 

Extras  (be.  IDT,  wfl,  naflj  . t, 

Total  (W 1. 88  ovort) 

PM  of  wtolwa  SB 

To  tan  'H  P Moynerd.  P A Coney.  O P 
Butehar.  t A.  O Show.  ROB  Crott,  Wsoar 
Younts.  S L Wethtti.  S D Tftom as. 
tawguai  Gough  16->-2S-fl.  SilranKUt 
tt^-44-1,  Hsminen  13-2-16-0.  wmta 
r^^.-  Stemp  15-2-35-0.  vouch  an 
UcGrntn^-o-SH)  . 

VpncSMOkEi  M P Vaugnan.  A McGrath. 
2 - 0 S Lehmann.  B Potter . C While, 

to  J Btakay.  D Qounft.  G m Hemntn,.  c E 
w SHv0fwoML  R 0 Stamp. 

UtngilreiT  B LeatfMainr  ono  0 Shophord. 


P R Pollard  Ibw  b Walker 28 

R T Robinson  c Lewis  b Welker 18 

Q F Archer  c Speight  b Walker  « 

M POowmanc  Coiungwooa  b Foster  IB 
■P  Johnson  b Walker  10 

CM Todey c Speight b Wanw 04 

tw  M Noon  Ibw  b Brown 11 

K P Evens  c Killeen  b Welker  ' a 

R T Betas  ibw  b Walker 0 

M N Bowen  Ibw  b Brown  ...  4 

P J Franks  not  out  n 

Extras  (Ibl3.  w6.  nb4) n 

Total  (48  overs] gTO 

48.  52.  63.  85.  99.  150.  151. 151. 188. 
Brown  19-5-81-2,  Klllesn 
B-3-8-0;  Welker  17-5-56-7;  Faster 
HWM;  Botung  T-i-g-g. 


nru  tantags 

J J B Lewis  ibw  b Bowen  » 

p P Call  logwood  a Franks g 

J E Morris  c Robinson  b Tone, *7 

N J Speak  not  aut  . «...  _...  40 

”P  c Boon  not  do l " -«q 

Extras  (IbO.  w4.  nbOi gB 

TMU  (tar  3.  41  ewers).  

PH  ot  wtatatei  18.  88.  70. 

I®  lS^.tM  P M J Foster,  j BoH- 

Ing.  N toil  Ben.  S J E Brown,  a Worker  - 
CrtSE  |',ana  *3-6-29-0;  Franks 
Bowen  ta-4-ao-t;  Totiev 

Qloucesi  gitginwE  w hamfsheie 
JJrtatob  Harnmture  llpt)  have  mode  221 
Wjjta^jjnet  Gtaueeawrahtre  (2). 

first  tantogs 

M l Hayden  tbw  b Smith u 

P1*?.*  Hflncoet<  *>  Lawrence  ...  10 

R A Smith  Ibw  b Young  _ . . g« 

M Kaecft  c Rnsutt  0 Hancock [ 44 

•W  S KendeH  not  out  ..  .. .7  " S 

TA  N Aymee  ibw  b Smith ; ' * 

S D Udal  not  out  .. 

6*traa  yB2.  wz,  «M)  £ 

Total  (tar  8.  81  overs) . _ •«' 

41,  “ ^ W.’itIL  IBS 
c A Connor . S J 

tawUngi  SmJtn  21-/-49-3;  Lawrence 
16-1-70-1;  Young  17-9-25-1;  Bell 
11£*H*  Altayta"  6-3-32^. 

aioucNvrRAMniuh  a j wnartt,  «a. 

Trainer,  R J Cuntttta.  M A Lyiwi  *M.W 
Alieyne,  S Young,  in  C BussH.  THC 
Honew*.  MBbil  □ Unefen^ASBUlh 

fUMmuMPTONSHEIM  v KMBRSBT 

NorthJMWQtow,  Narments  have 


Mo  ptay^rtin 

(Today.  11.01 

Oerbyi  Derbyshire  v Surrey. 

Other  outoftM  ■ 

IPirat  day  ot  thraa;  today  M Oi 


dec  (A  Singh  154 
Eeeev  jbhl 


c*mbri«e  Umvgrnny  Wb-9 
* 13*.  E T Smith  7?  L<M  5-98) 


Sacoml  XI  Champtowshlp 

(Flm  day  of  three;  today  11  O' 
Ctataafenti Estate  111  Dwrivsm 
Hutton  144110,  J A Detay  124nu» 

tafriiitahta  Gtamotgen  793-4  ,yy  l Lew 
76.  M Pota^  aim)  YY&rtohtr* 
SenriieiijAsiE  Worcestaraiure  806-  (O 
Oawktag  S3.  BovtU  S-35I.  HesiuetaTW 
taleeetsrr  LoitMtatairag  83-1  » (uad 
Trwwt grlitget AimtfgfbetasbriK k«S  arise 
VW ion  Stool  V 


EM(0{ 
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I giurpnC^  hsclr  UfHii  St  pa vid  Lawrence  (left),  Gloucestershire’s  former  England  pace  howler,  celebrates  after  having  Hampshire's  Jason  Laney  caught  at  Bristol  yesterday. 

"****  ■#**WB*'  WIU*  *■  Wwlim  Lawrence,  making  his  County  Championship  return  five  years  after  shattering  a kneecap,  finished  with  one  for  70  as  the  visitors  reached  221  for  six 

County  Championship:  Middlesex  v Sussex  WclC|cir  hcippy  tO  Worcestershire  v Leicestershire 

Enticing  century  from  sit  out  his  debut  Import  Johnson 


Golf 


Worcestershire  v Leicestershire 


Enticing  century  from 
Ramprakash  the  Tease 


PudWenver 

IF  ENGLAND  had  a Big 
Tease  XL  Mark  Rampra- 
kash would  be  the  captain. 
Forget  Graeme  Hick;  he,  after 
all,  has  scored  four  Test  hun- 
dreds and  has  a thirtysome- 
thing average.  Ramps,  who  at 
county  level  plays  with 
greater  all-round  felicity  than 
perhaps  any  other  batsman, 
has  scored  533  Test  runs  in  33 
innings,  averaging  16.65. 

The  selectors,  therefore,  may 
well  greet  his  latest  sublime  of- 
fering. a little  matter  of  145  yes- 
terday, with  a hollow  laugh. 

The  man  is  a riddle  He  is 
too  good  not  to  play  for  Eng- 
land but  has  let  the  side  down 
so  many  times  that  he  scarcely 
deserves  another  chance. 

He  Is  likely  to  get  one.  how- 
ever, if  only  by  default  His 
Middlesex  captain  Mike  Gat- 
ting,  now  a selector  and  well  i 


Boxing 


aware  of  the  difficulty  in  es- 
tablishing an  England  place, 
is  known  to  be  a strong  ad- 
mirer and  is  likely  to  bat  for 
him  as  strongly  as  Rampra- 
kash, averaging  253  this  sea- 
son, did  here  for  his  county. 

He  scored  his  second  cen- 
tury of  the  season,  and  the 
35 th  of  his  career,  and  alto- 
gether batted  for  five  minutes 
under  five  hours  and  faced 
246  deliveries.  There  was  a 
six  to  garnish  his  18  fours, 
pulled  with  silky  savagery 
over  square  leg  from  Keith 
Greenfield's  first  delivery. 
Middlesex,  who  had  been  put 
in,  closed  on  337  for  five. 

Gattlng,  still  good  enough 
to  demolish  the  assorted  filth 
served  up  by  the  ninp  bowlers 
tried  by  a desperate  Sussex, 
watched  most  of  it  from  the 
pavilion.  He  looked  as  out  of 
place  as  Father  Time,  who 
after  the  demolition  of  the 
Grandstand  has  taken  up  tem- 


porary residence  on  top  of  the 
scoreboard  between  the 
Mound  and  Tavern  stands. 
Gatting  had  looked  in  sure 
touch,  striking  five  fours  in  23 
before  be  dragged  on  a ball 
from  the  former  Middlesex 
leg-spinner  Amer  Fban. 

Middlesex  also  lost  Paul 
Weekes,  Jacques  Kallis  and 
Jason  Pooley  cheaply,  but 
Ramprakash  found  a partner 
in  Keith  Brown.  The  pair 
added  136  in  39  overs  and 
Brown  is  still  there  with  72. 

Peter  Moores,  the  Sussex 
captain,  must  see  a long  sea- 
son ahead.  Yesterday,  apart 
from  the  famous  defections, 
be  was  without  the  injured 
Jason  Lewry  and  James  Kirt- 
ley,  and  Vasbert  Drakes 
pulled  up  with  an  injured 
side.  Paul  Jarvis  was  his  old  . 
nippy,  sklddy  self  but  the 
bowling  of  A they,  Greenfield. 
Rao,  Newell  and  Khan  looked  j 
a little  too  ordinary. 


WAQAR  YOUNIS  was 
grateful  for  an  inac- 
tive first  day  on  his. 
County  Championship 
debut,  writes  David  Hopps. 
He  remained  in  the  warmth 
of  the  Headingley  dressing 
room  while  his  Glamorgan 
team-mates  reached  213  for 
one  against  Yorkshire  in  66 
overs  under  cheerless 
skies. 

Steve  James  finished  un- 
beaten on  101,  sprinting  to 
his  second  50  in  just  over 
an  hour.  Chris  Silverwood 
had  Hugh  Morris  caught 
behind  for  55. 

At  Hartlepool.  Alan 
Walker  produced  the  best 
home-game  figures  by  a 
Durham  bowler  when  he 
took  seven  for  56  against 
Nottinghamshire.  The  visi- 
tors were  dismissed  for  170 
and  Durham  were  115  for 
three  when  rain  ended  play 
for  the  day.  Walker.  35, 
played  only  three  Champi- 
onship matches  last  year 
and  took  two  for  277. 


The  England  opener  Nick 
Knight  had  his  return  from 
injury  sabotaged  by  the 
weather  In  Warwickshire’s 
match  against  Oxford  Uni- 
versity at  The  Parks.  Rain 
and  hail  brought  an  early 
halt  after  Oxford  bad  been 
dismissed  for  129  in  49.3 
overs.  James  Averis's  lusty 
unbeaten  36  at  No.  9 took 
some  of  the  gloss  off  the 
seamer  Graeme  Welch’s 
career-best  four  for  39. 

Cambridge  University 
fared  much  better  than 
Oxford,  declaring  on  285 
for  nine  against  Essex  at 
Fenner’s  after  their  captain 
Annrag  Singh  made  134  — 
his  third  first-class  century 
— from  200  halls  with  12 
fours.  Essex  replied  with  22 
without  loss  in  five  overs. 

Northamptonshire  scored 
126  for  four  in  the  32  overs 
possible  against  Somerset 
at  Northampton.  Kevin 
Curran  was  unbeaten  on  65 
but  there  was  no  play  after 
lunch. 


Import  Johnson 
starts  with  a jolt 


David  Foot  at  New  Road 


AS  IF  to  refute  any  un- 
gracious suggestion 
that  few  at  Grace  Road 
had  heard  of  him  before  he 
flew  in  a week  ago  as  Leices- 
tershire’s fourth-choice  over- 
seas player,  Neil  Johnson  sig- 
nalled his  Championship 
debut  in  the  most  assertive 
fashion  of  afi. 

Coming  on  as  first  change, 
he  had  Tom  Moody  caught  be- 
hind with  his  opening  deliv- 
ery, nimbly  taken  by  the  div- 
ing Paul  Nixon,  that  most 
underrated  of  wicketkeepers. 

A high-order  batsman  for 
Natal,  Johnson  is  rather 
foster  than  medium  pace.  He 
went  on  to  dismiss  Reuben 
Spiring,  again  assisted  by  a 
fine  catch,  this  time  by  Dar- 
ren Maddy  in  the  covers. 
Worcestershire's  most  resil- 
ient batsman.  Spiring  bad  hit 


eight  boundaries  in  his  55. 

Worcestershire  looked 
thoroughly  uncomfortable  on 
a damp  pitch,  their  concentra- 
tion broken  by  four  rain  in- 
terruptions. Alan  Mullally 
and  David  Mill  ns  each  took 
two  early  wickets.  Millns  also 
held  Philip  Weston  at  deep 
fine  leg  when  the  left-hander 
naively  attempted  a second 
six  in  succession. 

Matthew  Brimson,  astutely 
dropped  back  to  the  fence, 
then  caught  Vikram  Solanki 
before  Graeme  Hick  struggled 
in  vain  to  impress  the  watch- 
ing Graham  Gooch;  he  faced 
26  balls  and  was  leg-before  to 
one  from  Millns  which  went 
straight  through. 

Worcestershire  finished  on 
199  for  six,  some  sort  of 
recovery,  attributable  not  for 
the  first  time  to  Steve  Rhodes 
and  Gavin  Haynes,  playing 
his  first  Championship  match 
for  more  a year. 


Rugby  League 


Chess 


Hide  lands  home-town  title  fight  Monie  in  frame  as  Paris  sack  Mulholland  Kasparov:  Deep  Blue  (is  thinking’ 


John  Rawflng 

Herbie  hide  win  fight 

for  the  vacant  World 
Boxing  - Organisation 
heavyweight  title  against 
the  38-ycar-old  American 
Tony  Tucker  in  Norwich  on 
June  28. 

Hide,  stopped  in  six 
rounds  by  Riddick  Bo  we  in 
March  1995,  built  a 10-bed- 
room mansion  set  In  20 
acres  near  Norwich,  his 
home  town,  with  his  £2  mil- 
lion earnings  from  that 
fight.  "I  will  beat  Tucker,” 
he  said.  “I  need  to  in  order 
to  maintain  my  lifestyle.” 
Tucker  lost  on  points  to 
Lennox  Lewis  in  a World 
Boring  Council  title  fight 
four  years  ago  and  is  a 
former  holder  of  the 
International  Boxing  Fed- 
eration title,  but  he  is  con- 


sidered past  his  best;  three 
of  his  last  five  contests,  in- 
cluding one  against  Henry 
Akin  wan  de,  have  ended  in 
defeat 

The  promoter  Frank  War- 
ren suggested  that  Hide,  25, 
had  been  "pissing  about” 
for  two  years.  “He  needs 
direction  in  his  life  and  he 
will  be  a better  man  for  it 
if  he  can  take  this 
opportunity. 

"Herbie  will  fight  in  uni- 
fication matches  if  he  beats 
Tucker,  and  the  world  situ- 
ation is  wide  open  after 
Evander  Holyfield  beat 
Mike  Tyson.” 

• Joe  Bugner,  47  years  old 
and  a professional  for  30 
years,  will  defend  his  Pan 
Asian  Boxing  Association 
heavyweight  title  against 
the  Fijian  champion  Wai- 
siki  Ligaloa  on  Australia’s 
Gold  Coast  on  May  28. 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 

PETER  MULHOLLAND’s 
dismissal  by  Paris  St-Ger- 
main  yesterday  means  that, 
with  less  than  half  the  cham- 
pionship season  gone,  50  per 
cent  of  Super  League  coaches 
have  lost  their  jobs  since 
February. 

John  Monie,  the  former 
Wigan  coach  who  resigned  at 
Auckland  Warriors  last  week, 
is  already  being  linked  with 
Paris,  and  Andy  Goodway.  a 
candidate  for  the  Job  in  the 
past,  would  also  be  a4  credible 
choice.  He  was  coach  at  Old- 
ham until  being  given  the 
sack  after  their  heavy  defeat 
at  Wigan  two  weeks  ago. 

Maurice  Lindsay,  the 
Rugby  Football  League  chief 
executive,  is  determined  to 
see  Pans  succeed  and  said 
yesterday  that  he  hoped  a 


change  of  team  management 
would  inspire  a change  of 
fortune. 

Mulholland.  an  Australian 
previously  sacked  by  Perth 
Western  Reds,  is  a victim  of 
the  prevailing  panic  at  PSG. 
They  have  won  only  one 
match,  their  first  at  Sheffield, 
but  two  defeats,  at  Salford 
and  Oldham,  were  by  single 
points.  Even  more  disappoint- 
ing was  the  defeat  by  three 
points  at  Warrington  last 
Sunday  week  when  Paris 
tossed  away  a winning  posi- 
tion in  the  final  minutes. 

One  suspected  that  the  self- 
inflicted  wounds  of  that  game 
would  take  time  to  heal,  and 
that  view  was  supported  on 
Monday  when  Paris  lost  30-2 
to  Leeds  Rhinos. 

David  O’Donnell,  Paris’s 
hooker  and  captain,  will 
select  the  team  to  play  Castle- 
ford  Tigers  at  Wbeldon  Road 


on  Sunday.  The  Tigers  are 
still  seeking  their  first  win. 

Jack  Robinson,  Wigan's 
chairman,  has  vowed  to  resist 
any  move  to  oust  him  by  the 
club’s  former  Test  forward 
Phil  Clarke,  whose  career 
was  cut  short  last  year  when 
he  broke  his  neck  playing  in 
Australia. 

Clarke,  25,  has  been  nomi- 
nated for  a place  on  the  board 
by  a shareholders'  group  un- 
happy at  the  sale  of  Central 
Park  to  Tesco.  The  power 
struggle  may  come  to  a head 
at  an  extraordinary  general 
meeting  on  May  20. 

"We  have  enjoyed  more 
success  than  almost  any  other 
sporting  body  in  the  last  18 
years  and  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  standing  down.”  Rob- 
inson said  yesterday. 

Josh  White,  the  London 
Broncos  scrum-half,  is  April's 
Stones  Gold  Award  winner. 


Leonard  Barden 

MAN  and  machine  were  all 
square  at  last 

night  when  Garry  Kasparov, 
the  world  champion,  and 
Deep  Blue,  the  IBM  super- 
computer, began  their  fourth 
game  in  midtown  New  York. 

Round  three  of  the  six- 
game,  $1.1  minion  (£670,000) 
series  was  drawn  in  48  moves 
after  Kasparov  gave  up  a 
pawn  for  a big  space  advan- 
tage but  foiled  to  make  in- 
roads into  the  machine's  for- 
tress defence. 

Kasparov  was  still  In  shock 
after  the  post-second -game 
discovery,  variously  ascribed 
to  a rival  computer  and 
to  a Michigan  University 
philosophy  don,  that  he 
had  resigned  in  a drawn 
position  where  his  queen  , 
could  have  Initiated  continual ; 


checks  to  Deep  Blue's  king. 

The  bewildered  Russian  de- 
I scribed  Deep  Blue  as  "an 
alien  opponent”  and  claimed: 
"The  scientists  say  that  Deep 
Blue  is  only  calculating,  but  it 
showed  signs  of  intelligence 
in  our  second  game." 

Analysts  said  Kasparov's 
ultra-cautious  opening  in  the 
third  game  (given  below)  con- 
tinued the  anti-computer  base- 
line strategy  he  launched  in 
the  first  game,  which  he  won 
despite  advancing  only  pawns 
into  the  machine's  half. 

mmrn  Kasparov.  Black:  Dmp  Mbs. 

1 03  as.  2 NO  Ncfi.  3 c4  N»:  4 33  dS:  5 N<3 
Be 7:  S p3  0-0;  7 Bg2  Be*.  8 0-0  007;  9 NpS 
BK;  10  o4  By4: 11  B Bh5:  12  Nh3  N04: 13 
M2  hfl.  14  B«3  C5.  15  M bG:  16  Rbl  KJiB.  17 
Rt>2  afc  IS  tucc5  t»c5;  19  Bh3  Qc7;  20  B*4 
Bofc  21 14  exM;  22  B*»4  Oa5:  23  M2  0*4* 
W Ha2  Qb3;  2S  E>  Q*di;  afi  B*d7  BM7;  27 
Nh3  Riba.  2B  NM  Bdfr.  29  NttJ5  Ncfi:  3fl  BI4 
NeS  31  Bari  Nwtt;  32  Nx05  «S:  33  B65  Ra7. 
34  Kfl2  sfii  35  B*a5+  eta*  36  W B96.  37  M 
flxM.  3B  KM  Kgfi:  39  Kxti4  Kh7:  40  K»4 
Be 7:  41  Nxc7  Rm7:  42  RxaS  RdB:  43  Rt3 
KM;  44  KM  K98:  45  Has  KBfi:  4fi  Rafi  Wl7; 
47  Ra3  KhB:  4fl  Ra6.  drawn. 


Langer 
calls  for 


Tiger 

traps 


David  Davies 


ONE  month  after  one  or 
the  greatest  major 
championships  of  ail 
time,  the  echo  of  Augusta  that 
is  reverberating  around  the 
game  is  this:  how  do  you  hold 
that  Tiger? 

In  April,  Tiger  Woods  won 
the  US  Makers  by  12  shots,  ut- 
terly destroying  one  of  the 
strongest  fields  of  the  year,  and 
as  he  is  only  21  he  dearly  may 
dominate  for  decades  to  come. 

The  problem  of  stopping 
him  winning  everything  is  ex- 
ercising some  of  goITs  great 
names,  and  yesterday,  on  the 
eve  of  the  first  PGA  European 
Tour  event  in  Britain,  the 
Benson  and  Hedges  Interna- 
tional at  The  Oxfordshire  in 
Thame.  Colin  Montgomerie. 
Severiano  Ballesteros  and 
Bernhard  Langer  aLI  pro- 
duced their  solutions. 

Montgomerie  advocated  the 
growing  of  rough  at  Augusta: 
Ballesteros  wanted  the  Intro- 
duction of  a ball  that  did  not 
go  so  for;  and  Langer,  also 
thinking  of  Augusta,  would 
introduce  “more  Tiger 
bunkers  and  more  Tiger 
water-hazards". 

Montgomerie  sounded 
thankful  that  Woods  is  not 
subjecting  himself  to  what 
last  year  was  a very  windy, 
and  this  year  promises  to  be 
an  exceedingly  chilly,  hillside 
in  Oxfordshire.  Since  Nick 
Faldo  put  the  green  jacket  on 
his  shoulders.  Woods  has 
spent  his  time  minting  his 
millions  in  the  United  States. 
Indeed  the  impression  all 
three  gave  was  that  he  can 
spend  as  much  time  In  the  US 
as  he  likes. 

Montgomerie  said:  "The 
whole  week  was  a bit  humili- 
ating for  all  of  ns.  But  that 
particular  course  is  set  up  for 
one  guy.  Tiger,  and  one  guy 
alone.  I would  like  to  see 
some  rough.  The  days  of  no 
rough  are  over.  It  would  make 
it  a more  level  playing  field. 
But  then,  why  stop  him  If  he’s 
that  good?" 

Ballesteros  thought  the  ball 
should  be  made  bigger,  and 
Langer.  fresh  from  winning 
the  Italian  Open  last  week,  fa- 
voured fresh  bunkers,  suit- 
ably placed,  on  as  many  as 
eight  of  the  holes  at  Augusta. 

Without  Woods  in  the  field, 
Montgomerie  and  Langer  will 
start  as  favourites  to  win  one 
of  the  longest-standing  tour- 
naments on  the  British  calen- 
dar. But  how  long  it  remains 
in  the  United  Kingdom  will 
depend  on  New  labour's  atti- 
tude to  tobacco  sponsorship. 

Benson  and  Hedges  spends 
about  £25  million  on  sports 
sponsorship  every  year,  in- 
cluding about  £125  million  on 
golf.  But  it  recognises  that 
prevailing  attitudes  in  gen- 
eral. and  that  of  the  sports 
minister  Tony  Banks  in  par- 
ticular, is  against  it.  The  com- 
pany's special-events  director 
Jim  Elkins  said:  "We  have 
contracts  in  place  for  this 
event  until  1999  and  ideally 
we  would  like  to  go  on  spon- 
soring sport  for  ever.  But  we 
recognise  that  is  unlikely. 
The  indications  from  New 
Labour  are  that  they  will  im- 
pose a ban  on  advertising." 
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EARLY  GOAL  GIVES  RANGERS  NINE  IN  A ROW 


Scottish  League,  Premier  Division:  Dundee  United  0,  Rangers  1 


Laudrup  settles  title  nerves 


Patrick  Glenn 


ANGERS  last  night 
| secured  the  result 
which  gave  them 
i their  ninth  succes- 
Lsive  championship 
and  released  their  supporters 
from  the  shackles  of  doubt 
that  had  Immobilised  them 
since  Monday's  defeat  by 
Motherwell. 

Brian  Laudrup  scored  the 
early  goal  which  eased  the 
pressure  but  Paul  Gascoigne, 
who  surprisingly  started  and 
almost  finished  the  match,  de- 
servedly his  ovation  on  a 
night-  when  he  paraded  the 
flill  range  of  his  talents. 

Nobody  expected  anything 
other  than  a night  of  ener- 
getic commitment,  with  the 
near-certainty  of  excitement 
around  the  goal  areas,  and 
that  was  precisely  what  the 
players  produced. 

Rangers  took  the  lead  after 
only  11  minutes  and  If  that 
may  have  been  mildly  sur- 
prising the  identity  of  the 
scorer  was  not  Laudrup  has 
been  their  most  significant 
contributor  throughout  the 
season  and  when  he  is  af- 
forded the  kind  of  opportu- 
nity he  got  from  Charlie 
MQler  he  rarely  makes  a 
mistake. 

But  Laudrup  was  to  stun 
the  crowd  a little  later  with  a 
contender  for  miss  of  the 
year. 

Miller,  returning  to  the 
first  team  in  place  of  Jorg  Al- 
berts after  a lengthy  absence, 
took  possession  on  the  left 
and  delivered  a centre  which 
was  perfectly  weighted  and  at 
the  optimum  height  Laudrup 
bulleted  the  header  past  Sieb 
Dykstra  from  10  yards.  The 
Dane  bad  observers  wonder- 
ing If  it  was  bis  first  headed 
goal  for  the  Ibrox  side,  as 
such  an  event  failed  to  ring 
any  bells. 

Although  play  was  gener- 
ally even.  Rangers  created 
more  chances  in  the  first  halt 
Dykstra  had  to  save  from  Gor- 
don Durie  and  then  pushed 
the  ball  magnificently  over 
the  bar  when  Miller  un- 
leashed a drive  from  18  yards 
after  Laudrup’s  corner  from 
the  right  had  been  cleared  to 
hiny 

Laudrup's  goal  was  sand- 
wiched between  those  inci- 
dents and  his  extraordinary 
miss  came  soon  afterwards. 
Miller  was  again  the  pro- 


vider, sending  the  Dane  clear 
with  only  Dykstra  to  beat. 
Laudrup  took  the  ball  past  the 
goalkeeper  as  Erik  Pedersen 
backtracked  and  then  struck 
it  against  the  Norwegian's 
leg. 

That  was  extraordinary 
enough,  but  Paul  Gascoigne 
followed  up  and  did  the  same 
thing,  Pedersen  scrambling 
across  the  six-yard  bos  to 
make  the  deflection. 

United  had  come  close  only 
once  in  the  same,  period  when 
Gary  McSwegan  chased  a 
through-ball  into  the  box  and 
Andy  Dibble  had  to  push  the 
ball  away  from  his  feet  It 
came  out  to  Stewart  McKim- 
mle  on  the  left  and  his  cross 
might  have  found  the  net  had 
not  Alan  McLaren  arrived  to 
head  the  ball  away. 

Dibble  also  had  to  get  down 
to  stop  Steven  Pressley’s  shot 
a little  later,  but  there  was  no 
real  threat  about  the  big  de- 
fender’s attempt  It  was  an  In- 
dication of  the  breathlessness 
of  the  match  that  five 
players  — Rangers’  Laudrup, 
McLaren.  Craig  Moore  and 
Gordan  Petrie  and  United's 
Lars  Zetterlund  — were  cau- 
tioned in  an  eight-minute 
period  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  halt 

United  began  to  feel  the 
pace,  faltering  during  the 
second  half  as  Rangers  were 
sustained  by  their  own  ambi- 
tion. It  was  something  of  a 
wonder  that  the  visitors  were 
not  further  ahead.  Gascoigne, 
clearly  enjoying  himself,  was 
allowed  the  advanatge  after 
Pressley  had  handled  Durle's 
cross  and  a quick  burst  took 
him  to  the  edge  of  the  box, 
from  where  he  drove  the  ball 
against  a post 

The  England  midfielder 
also  delivered  a teasing  free- 
kick  from  the  edge  of  the 
area,  the  ball  dipping  towards 
Dykstra’a  right-hand  corner, 
but  the  big  goalkeeper  was 
able  to  make  a comfortable 
catch. 

He  did  not  look  at  ease  with 
Robertson’s  right-foot  shot  on 
the  tom  a little  later,  how- 
ever, as  the  ball  squirmed 
under  his  body  and,  to  his 
relief,  out  for  a corner.  By 
then  Rangers  were  totally  in 
control. 


UM  (5-3-2J:  Dykstra:  Medially. 
Parry.  McKtmmlo.  Praaaley.  Pedersen: 
Zetterlund,  McKinnon.  McLaren; 
McSweflon.  Ototwon. 

RmM  (5-3-2):  Dibble:  CMand.  Petrie. 
McLaren.  B/ortJund.  Booeneon.  Moor  a, 
Gascoigne,  Miller;  Laudrup.  DuHo. 
Hateroa:  S Dougs!  (Burnside). 


Gazza  grabbed . . . Dundee  United’s  Mark  Perry  holds  back  Paul  Gascoigne  during  last  night’s  match  at  Tannadice  Park 
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Martin  Tborpc 


TOART  PEARCE  is  ex- 
to  quit  as  care- 
r manager  of  Not- 
tingham Forest  today,  and  by 


next  season  his  12-year  play- 
ing association  with  the  club 
may  also  be  over. 

Dave  Bassett,  who  was  ap- 
pointed general  manager  in 
March,  will  become  team 
manflgpr  and  lead  the  club's 
attempt  to  return  immedi- 
ately to  the  Premiership. 

Although  Pearce  is  ex- 
pected to  volunteer  his  help 
as  a player,  the  85-year-oM  is 
likely  to  move  to  another  club 
fills  summer.  Pearce  needs 
Premiership  football  to  stay 
in  contention  for  England, 
and  Bassett  knows  it  will  be 
easier  to  assert  hixnseif  in  the 
Forest  dressing  room  without 
Pearce’s  influential  presence. 

The  full-back  refused  to 
confirm  before  today’s  press 
conference  that  he  was  quit- 
ting as  manager,  but  said:  "I 
made  my  decision  some,  time 
bade  Whether  Forest  stayed 
up  or  wait  down  was  irrele- 
vant. I think  1 have  made  the 
right  decision  for  me  and 
hopefully  for  the  dub.” 

Pearce  took  over  as  care- 
taker in  December  after 
Frank  Clark’s  resignation 
and  won  four  of  his  first  six 
league  games  in  charge.  But  a 
delayed  takeover  of  the  dub 
meant  money  for  new  players 
arrived  too  late  to  continue 
the  fcnprovement,  and  the 
new  owners,  having  origi- 
nally said  they  wanted  Pearce 
to  hpnr?mp  manager  full-time, 
undermined  his  position  in 
March  by  bringing  in  Bassett 

Various  Premiership  dubs 
will  be  interested  in  Pearce, 
though  Wimbledon  yesterday 
denied  reports  Uniting  them 
with  him. 

The  Dons’  manager  Joe 
Kinnear  has  lost  his  fight  to 


stop  the  £4j5  million-rated  Oy- 
vind  Leonhardsen  leaving 
this  summer.  “He  wants  to 
play  at  a bigger  dub  and 
we’ve  got  to  accept  that,”  he 
said. 

Arsenal's  England  mid- 
fielder David  Platt,  31,  has 
been  linked  with  the  manage- 
rial vacancy  at  Stoke,  and 
Alan  MuBery  has  left  Barnet 
where  be  was  director  of 
coaching  and  more  recently 


chief  scout 


Frank  Keating 


Classic  case 
of  the  old 
Lion  and 
new  idiom 

RUGBY’S  oldest  Lion 
growled  with  benign 
good  humour  all  Sun- 
day. It  was  Harry  Boycott's 
90th  birthday  party,  50  or  so 
family  and  friends  turned 
up,  and  the  rheumy  old  eyes 
glistened  with  particular  plea- 
sure at  the  arrival  of  two  of  his 
greatest  successors  as  Lions 
and  captains  of  Wales,  John 
Dawes  and  Dr  John  Williams, 
the  incomparable  JPR.  An- 
other Lions  medic  and  nearer 
contemporary.  Dr  Jack  Mat- 
thews, 77  this  summer,  could 
not  make  it  but  sent  affection 
and  apologies. 

On  the  1930  Lions'  tour  to 
New  Zealand,  Bowcott  played 


in  the  centre  in  all  four  Tests. 
Next  week,  67  years  later,  an- 
other party  of  rugby  Lions 
leaves  for  a new  expedition, 
accompanied  by  a platoon  of 
blaze  red  back-up  staff  and  an 
army  Involved  in  microscopic 
media  studies  of  every  breath 
and  stride  taken. 

“I  bet,  sir,  you’ll  be 
following  the  tour  with 
relish,”  1 ventured.  The  old 
man's  eyes  narrowed:  “Don’t 
be  crackers,  boy.  I couldn’t 
give  a damn  about  them.  The 
game's  gone  to  heQ.  Don't  get 
me  wrong,  it’s  nothing  to  do 
with  money  or  professional- 
ism. It’s  to  do  with  bores — 
will  these  fellows  even  see  the 
country  they’re  going  to?— 
and  boring  rugby. 

“AH  right.  tbeyTl  be  fitter 
than  we  were,  bat  that’s  what 
makes  today’s  rugby  such  a 
hit-or-be-hit  game.  Hit  or  miss, 
that's  rugby  today.  There’ll  be 
not  a scrap  of  wing  play  be- 
cause the  modern  fly-half 
doesn't  believe  in  wings. 

••Come  to  that,  there’ll  cer- 
tainly be  no  fly-half  play  be- 
cause they’re  not  sending  one 
as  Ear  as  1 can  tcJL  They  didn’t 
even  think  of  asking  this  new 
Welsh  boy  [Arwel]  Thomas  to 
go.  He’s  at  least  got  some- 
thing about  him  as  a fly,  some 
Imagination,  some  Haring. 
That’s  probably  the  reason 
they  don’t  want  him.” 

Bowcott  was  Wales’s  fly- 
half  through  the  early  1930s. 
He  had  played  for  Cambridge 


in  two  University  matches, 
both  victorious,  but  missed  a 
third  through  injury  in  1929. 
Contemporary  photographs 
show  him  as  sleek  and  dapper, 
with  smarmed -down  hair  and 
a middle  parting  as  was  the 
fashion.  He  had  to  play  centre 
for  the  Lions  as  the  brilliant 
Englishman  Roger  Spong  was 
considered  his  senior. 

“Yes,  Spong,  a Londoner. 
Can't  say  1 liked  bis  method 
too  much,  a thick-set  chap, 
used  to  like  getting  involved  in 
the  rough  and  tumble.  Not 
that  he  wasn't  a damn  good 
player  in  his  way.  Me?  Never 
knew  what  it  quite  meant  but 
they  always  used  to  call  me 
the  classical  fly*.**  And  there, 
in  the  books,  from  the  rugby 
sage  Townsend  Collins, 

. . Bowcott” s classic  perfec- 
tion of  technique,  the  copy- 
book correctness  of  it  some- 
thing to  wonder  at”. 

THE  1997  Lions  will  play 
13  matches  and  be  home 
in  time  to  watch  the 
third  cricket  Test  In  April 
1930  they  were  29  of  them — 
“just  one  admin  manager,  no 
coaches,  doctors,  physios,  and 
not  one  pressman”  —and  they 
headed  for  the  Panama  Canal 
aboard  the  passenger  ship  SS 
Rangitata.  The  journey  took 
five  weeks.  They  played  30 
matches,  including  seven  in 
Australia.  They  arrived  home 
in  November. 

“We  all  got  on  wonderfully 


welL  F D Prentice  [later  RPU 
secretary]  was  a veteran  cap- 
tain but  well  past  his  sell-by 
date,  only  played  in  one  Test 
All  that  was  obligatory  to  take 
was  a dinner-jacket  and  £80, 
docked  with  Bim  Baxter  [the 
manager]  before  we  left  Dur- 
ing the  tour  he’d  dole  it  out  as 
pocket-money  in  the  form  of 
raffle-ticket  chits  worth  six- 
pence or  threepence.  The 
hotels  took  these  as  currency. 

“New  Zealand  was  primi- 
tive but  adequate.  Wild  West 
hotels,  lovely  country.  We 
travelled  mostly  by  railway, 
stopping,  say  for  lunch,  while 
the  meal  was  laid  out  on  tables 
on  the  station  platform,  the 
train  waiting  for  us  till  we'd 
finished  and  had  a stroll. 

“In  the  towns  we  caroused  an 
right  We  liked  our  songs, 
music  and  local  female  com- 
pany, and  our  drinking,  like 
any  young  rugby  friends  did — 
wril,  perhaps  except  this  lot 
now.  Our  one  rule  was  that  we 
were  at  least  expected  to  go  to 
bed  the  night  before  a match.’* 

The  Lions  won  the  first  Test 
and  narrowly  lost  the  next 
three.  Bowcott’s  centre  part- 
ner in  an  four  was  his  fellow 
Cantab  Carl  Aarvold.  later  the 
stern  judge.  “He  could  only 
employ  one  thing,  the  outside 
break.  The  All  Blacks  soon 
bottled  that  up.  Although  our 
manager  played  up  a bit.  us 
boys  were  such  a happy,  con- 
vivial bunch” — sighs  the  90- 
year  old  Lion,  last  of  his  pride. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,958 


Set  by  Araucaria 


Across 


1  Portrait  In  pink,  perhaps 
(7.2.6) 

9  The  vica-  is  competent  but 
could  be  better  {9} 

10  Reminder  of  room?  (5) 

11  City  of  Joan  or  of  David? 
(7) 

12  Grass  to  spare,  possibly  (7) 

13  Teacher's  20-merrt  (3) 


14  Most  of  25  backed  the 
solver's  boy  (7) 

17  Tone  of  life  affected  his 
tongue  (7) 

1 9  The  1 7 and  its  leaders  with 
the  other  girl  (7) 

22  Sort  of  home  with  phone 
partly  In  support  (7) 

24  One  in  range:  is  this  a 
record?  (3) 

25  Skipper  to  hand  over 


outside  (7) 

26  House  painter  with  17  unde 
or  Danish  philosopher  (7) 

28  Be  stimulated  to  go  on 
stage  again?  (5) 

29  The  first  person  from  Beilin 
to  get  thrown  out  of 
Cheshire  town  (9) 

30  Om  of  four  medieval  rulers, 
iifiterate  men  with  little 
spelling  capability  0.6) 

Down 


1 Abroad  the  City,  being 
British,  is  in  trim  as  you 
would  expect  (3,3^,6) 

2 in  America  vilification  greets 
a quibble  0) 

3 Parvenu  puts  off  getting 
paintings  (7) 

4 A spot  of  diplomacy  and 


fish  (7) 

5 Cost — fifty  sovereigns? — 
put  out  diplomatically  (7) 

6 Moral  tales  from  former 
English  pofitictan  at 
American  dty  (7) 

7 Classical  book  on  the  prong 
ofarake0) 

8 Greeting  to  the  Yard,  awfully 

hot  at  request  for 
explanation  (3,2,4, Z, 4} 

15  Wine  tor  pussy — I’m  about 
to  prepare  to  eat  0) 

1 6,12Lancasdre  rhyme  0) 


CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20,857 

20  -Bird  in  Henley  topped  and 
tailed  to  give  right  (7) 

21  Bad  turn  had  to  take  some 
cracking  (4,3) 

22  Round  of  drinks  raised  to 
indude  the  lady  (7) 

23  A new  Irish  page  in  the 

history  of  transport  (7) 

27  Row's  about  right  he’s  had 
a shot  0} 
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